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A Golleetion of Oriental Jewish Songs . — By Dr. J. Parisot, 
East Douglas, Mass. 

The following melodies belong to tlie Jewish Community of 
Damascus, which, as it is historically proved, kept* up, in spite 
of fanatical persecutions and political changes, an unbroken 
existence, maintaining its ancient traditions. 

In May, 1901 , I travelled in Syria, with the purpose of add- 
ing to a previous collection of Oriental Songs* a few more inter- 
esting documents. I sought preferably the Jewish and Muham- 
modan songs, and obtained, for one thing, various melodies used 
in the synagogues at Damascus. “ 

My musical harvest comprises five recitatives of Scripture 
reading, five melodies, and seven choruses. 

The recitatives form the subject of a study on the ancient 
musical modes, in the forthcoming volume of the Archives 
cles missions soientifigues et litterairesf published by the Drench 
Government, where only a few extracts of the other songs are 
to be given. I now present the whole of this small but precious 
collection to the readers of this Journal, who will appreciate 


‘ Eapport sur une mission scientifique en Turquie d’ Asie. Collection 
de chants orientaux.” Archives des missions scientifigues et litUraires, 
Vol. ix. Paris, Leroux, 1899. 

® I am particularly grateful to Mr. Alshalel, the Director of the 
Israelite School, for the kindness with which he put the young singers 
at my disposal. I am pleased to remember here the names of the 
Hakam Juda Shattah and of Joseph Yatche, and Tawflk Sasson, who 
sung for me. 
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their musical value, and, at the same time, their religious and 
ritualistic importance. They taay well interest any lover of 
music, although (or, perhaps, just because) they differ consid- 
erably from the forms familiar to us. 

In fact, since the labors of Lemmens, A, Crevacrt, and others 
on ancient music, some composers have sought to revive its 
inspiration, holding to the simple and strong melodies of the 
past; and they have justly paid attention to this form of music, 
(provided it is suitably presented), “in which we must not 
seek the sparkling effects of modern art, but which, like hand- 
drawing in simple tints, has its whole charm in its exti’ome sim- 
|)licity.’” They think that the influence of those primitive ty])es 
of music may possibly sway the art of to-moiTOW. And indeed, 
these oriental documents ai*e not a collection of death relics, 
but retain a principle of life and inspiration. 

Besides this general interest, the songs of the oriental syna- 
gogues present a particular attraction to the lovers of anticpiity. 

In fact, questions relating to ancient Asiatic music have 
seemed, from the eighteenth centuiy until to-day, most interest- 
ing, in spite of our imperfect knowledge and the want of any 
direct information ; for the Asiatic civilisations did not bequeath 
to us, as did Greek antiquity, either authentic documents or 
musical fragments, or any theoretical treatises, from which we 
could know the principles of their art. The best inductions 
only rest upon the hypotheses of the writers, and we seek in 
vain to determine the character of the ancient music of the 
Hebrews, and to know what were those “ regular and harmoni- 
ously cadenced songs,” those “ simjile and grave melodies,” 
which, as Clement says, the old psalmists applied to their verses.* 

On the other hand, considering how lively are the traditions 
amongst the oriental nations, we are led to think that the 
J ewish, Syrian on Chaldean music of to-day offers perhaps the 
only field in which such research could be successfully made. 

’ C’est un dessin au trait, rehausse de teintes plates, et dont I’extr^me 
simplicite fait tout le charme.” C. Saint-Saehs, Preface of Antigone. 
Paris, Durand & Co., 1898. 

* K(xi yap apiioviag itapdSsKrkov rag c6^povag . ... rd avarripd Kal au<f)p6viKa 
p.i'drt. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, ii. 4; Venice, t. I., p. 196. 
Seep. 194, and Stromata, vi. Ibid., 1. 1., 784.~^tluv re Kal kmpSuv sfifitTpovg 
awdiceig. Eusebius, 'Praeparatio evangelica, xi. S.—eK^TjrowTsg pilTj pov~ 
atKuv. Pcclus., xliv. 5. 
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It is well known that the oriental songs are transmitted in 
only one way, viz. by oral tradition, so that the modern singers 
will bequeath to their pupils and followers the musical 2->atrimony 
that they themselves received from their predecessors and now 
zealously hand on. 

In the religious meetings, the portions sung have a prominent 
place, which custom has fixed, and, so to speak, consecrated. 
The same pieces are repeated, and even the whole assembly may 
take part in them. Moreover, the songs are executed with- 
out any instrumental accompaniment. These conditions are 
undoubtedly those most favorable for 2>reservmg the songs by 
rote.^ 

This fact may be used, it is true, as a counter argument. 
Routine is a bad preserver of works of art, even though it 
professes to respect and defend the treasures intrusted to its 
care. 

Certain facts need especially to be taken into account. In 
the first 2')lace, although the songs actually used could not repro- 
duce unaltered the features and the character of the piimitive 
source, it i.s sui-e that they proceed from a strong ti-adition. 
No peo2)le, of whatever race, will forsake its whole tradition so 
long as it has nothing else to snhstitute for it. 

Moreover', some of these songs may be found, substantially 
the same, in various regions between Syria and Chaldea. 

At all events, — and this is my 2->riiic‘ipal argument, — these 
melodies are as pure and expi’essive as the best formulas of the 
ancient Greek and Gregorian church music; and, at the same 
time, are so far removed from the Arabic music, — which spread 
over the whole Orient at the time of the invasion of the Islamic 
civilisation, — that they (as well a part of the Syrian and Chal- 
dean songs) must he considered as quite independent of it, and 
consequently as proceeding from an earlier source. 

Again, their structure and tonality give confirmation to the 
statement of the theoreticians, according to whom the diatonic 


1 In other parts of the “civilized” world, even with the help of 
printed boobs, teaching, and the organ, reforms in the matter of famil- 
iar songs meet an insurmountable obstacle iu the old popular custom. 
I. refer to the conditions of ecclesiastical music in the most of the 
. churches of Europe. 
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system reigned before the development in Asia of the chromatic 
and enharmonic ones,^ 

With respect to this observation, I must give here a shprt 
explanation of the tonical and rhythmical structure of the 
Damascus chants. 

Tonality. While our musical system has only two modes, 
major and minor, antiquity knew many others’, based upon every 
note in the scale suitable to serve as final. This modal wealth, 
partly preserved in the mediaeval Latin system, cannot be found 
to-day except in a few popular songs. But it is just to say that 
our modern art replaced it by the development of vocal and 
instrumental polyphony. 

Aside from its modal variety, oriental music differs from our.s 
in some essential points. 

1. The third, E, is sensibly lower, and this occurs in all the 
systems used amongst the orientals, being a characteristic of 
their scale, and-giving their melody its remarkable sweetness,^ 

2, The oriental system, based originally upon the tetrachord, 
considers as essentially fixed only the extreme notes; the others 
being subject to alterations, the principle of which is the attrac- 
tion of the accessory notes by the essential ones. Eor instance, 
in the group G- A i? A Gr G, the underlined degrees, 
expressed in plain song with their natural sound but in our 
modern practice with B-flat and E-shai’p, are often in some 
oriental modes merely diminished by one quarter of a tone. “ 

We have another example of this proceeding in the so-called 
“ Turkish scale ” : 

A G-sharp (1}^) E-natural (34) E, 
which really belongs to every oriental people, while our music 
knows only the formulas . 

A ( 34 ) G-sharp (1) E-sharp (1) E (major mode), 
and A (1) G-natural ( 34 ") E-sharp (1) E (minor mode). 


^ Aristoxenus, Harmonic Element, 1. I. Plutarch, Mmic, 1134. See 
F. A. Gevaert, Histoire ct tMorie de la musique dans V aniiquiU, Gand, 
1875-1881, t. 1., p. 8-6. 

® The fact may be easily verified by examining the tablature of modern 
oriental instruments, such as the Arabic “fcaizoon” or the Turkish 
“ tamboorah” 

® See Bourgault-Ducoudray, Etudes sur la musique eccUsiastique 
grecque, Paris, 1877. 
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Tlie mecliaBval music kept uj) this cadence : 

A (1) G-uatural (1) F-natural {yf) E (inverted minor), in the 
old modes of E and B. 

The same principle exjilains tons the “transposition,” con- 
sisting in changing the tune of the intermediary notes, as above, 
which is applied in the Syrian and Clreek (diurch music, as it 
was in our mediteval repertory, so that many melodies might be 
sung indilferently in one scale or another. 

These differences l)eing pointed out, the Damascus chants 
may l)e classilicd, in regard to their tonality, as follows: 

Mode of I) (the Phrygian of the Greek system) or A (Hypo- 
dorian) . 

The hymn (1), the range of which, like in many 

mediaeval anthems and poiiular songs, is limited to the qnart 
(H-E). 

The song (2), a rich solo melody, confined to 

the same interval. 

The hymns fllN (3) and rij; (4), extend- 

ing to the sixth (G-H-E). 

I may sa}’’ that the mode of A has a like preponderance in the 
earlier parts of the Gregorian anthems. 

Tli.e melody ♦pip (5), and the recitative of the Song 

of Solomon, are two samples of the true Phrygian mode, viz. : 
the scale of D ydth B-natural. 

The hymn ♦'l1‘l HOp (6) follows the same mode, but uses the 

B natural below the final, like a very few pieces belonging to 
the first plagal Gregorian. 

DN C?) is a more developed melody in the same mode 

of D, but adorned with melodical modulations, of which the 
Syrian and Chaldean repertory gives us beautiful examples. ‘ 

(8) follows the above mentioned ‘ ‘ Turkish ” scale. 

Mode of G and Jf. 

The recitative of , which the Damascene singers told 

T 

me was peculiar to their repertory, belongs to this mode. It is 
interesting to observe that, while the minor modes predominate 

i See the Gollection de chants orientaux mentioned above, -Nos. 397, 
501, 841. 
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in the oriental, Greek and mediaeval music, the major tonality 
seems to he reserved to express the sentiment of mourning. 
Our use of the two modes is just the reverse. 

The melody of this Lamentation suggests a still more inter- 
esting remark. If we compare the oriental modulation with 
the very peculiar one applied in the Latin church to the same 
Book during Holy Week, we shall hardly he able to avoid the 
conclusion that the two are of identical origin. It would be 
difficult to find more convincing proof of a thesis liithertO' 
undomonstrated : that the primary source of the early (Christian 
songs was the repertory of the synagogues.* 

The solo air of (9), and the following number 

ly (10), are two very rich melodies of the same mode, 

with a melodic modulation to the cpiart and some chromatic 
alterations. 

The beautiful responsive anthem (11), a simple 

hut noble melody, corresponds, like some mediaeval songs, to 
the modes of C and A together, while the Kecitative of “Pirke 
Aboth ” combines the formulas of the modes of E and A, in 
the same way as the corresponding Latin songs. 

The Recitative of Job, limited to the quint above the major 
final, belongs really to the mode of G, as appears from a com- 
parison of the most ancient Graeco-Latin recitatives. 

There remains the hymn 'H! (1^) and the Recitative of 

the Proverbs, with the final B (or E). They are not true 
samples of those modes, but seem to belong to the major mode, 
the final being the tierce of the tonic. ^ 

As to the melodic form, we may observe that the short hymns, 
intended to be sung by the people, are, like the oldest Ambrosian 
hymns, very simple and brief, while the solo songs are adorned 
with more notes and modulations. 

Under such conditions of tonality, it is plain that these songs, 
which are executed in their native countiy without any vocal 

^ I subjoin, below, the constitutive phrases of the Hebrew song and of 
the old Latin melody. The comparison of these formulas affords an 
interesting proof of the sti’ength of both oriental and occidental 
traditions. 

“ See F. A. Gevaert, La mSlopie antique dans le chant de Viglise 
latine, Gand, 1895. 
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polyphony or musical accompaniment, could not he fitted with 
a harmonisation which should not entirely accord with the scale 
of the melody. For instance, the introduction of the leading 
tone in the minor inodes, or the use of certain cadences peculiar 
to our art, would alter the modes and destroy the tonal feeling. 
Lemmens and Cilevaert have opened the way, and shown, in 
their accom})animents of mediteval melodies, that in music as 
well as in painting, no antique representation can be dressed in 
a modern garment. 

* Rhythm. It is unnecessary to explain that the measure, a 
secondary element in music, has no preponderance in the con- 
stitution of these songs. The recitatives and most of the 
vocal strains are not measured. As to the verses, they are gen- 
erally regularly scanned, so as to produce the two-step time, 
which is the rhythm in its most simple form, such as is jiroduced 
by the regular succession of steps in walking or in the religious 
dance : 

a IjlijII and fiiyjw or The most of the 

oriental hymns follow these schemes. The lengthening of one 
of the two notes produces the three-beat time: 

3 JJIJJII JJIJJIi or J|JJ|J~:|| 

But in some cases it happens that, instead of this regular time, 
the last foot of the line or hemistich is lengthened in the recita- 
tion and adorned in the melody itself with additional notes, 
which constitute a kind of pneuma,^ and therefore the measure 
is accidentally prolonged. This ancient proceeding, in which 
we touch, so to speak, with the finger, the formation of the 
ternary rhythm, can be observed in the ISTos. 1, 4, 5 and 8, and 
in the , whole melody Ho. 3, where the accentuation lengthens 
the important syllables and continually modifies the pace of the 
rhythm. 

I must add, in order to explain the apparent irregularities in 
the wording, and in the disposition of accented or unaccented 


Compare the old Ambrosian Hymn ; 




cae - lum. laud - i - bus in - to - nat 
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syllables, that I reproduce the words and songs exactly in their 
original form, without taking it upon myself to make any alter- 
ation whatever. 

The above remarks will suffice to show that the Damascus 
chants, although they seem somewhat opposed to our musical 
habit, are possessed of both historical interest and artistic merit. 
In my oafu opinion, it is something more than a mere musical 
curiosity that I present here, well pleased that these melodies 
return to those to Avhom they properly belong. 
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Emdenoe for an AdwmGe on Egypt hy Sennaclie^'ib in the 
Campaign of 701-700 B. O. — By Stephen Langdon, 
M.A., Fellow in Columbia University, New York. 

In 7()l Ib C. Heniiiicliorib was called to the West by a serious 
revolution which had broken out there. A coalition had been 
formed of all the important cities and states of Western Asia 
.instigated l)y Shabitokn, second king of the Ethiopian dynasty 
which was rapidly raising Egypt to a first class power. Shabi- 
toku reigned 703-G93 B. 0. Within two years after his accession 
to the throne he had succeeded in forming a coalition against 
Sennacherib. There were three centers of the coalition, viz., 
Tyre and Sidon in the north; Jerusalem in the center, and 
Askaloii in the south. The immediate cause of the outbreak 
was an insurrection of the people in Ekron, a city in the northern 
part of Philistia. Padi, the faithful vassal of Assyria, was thrown 
into chains by the rebels and sent to ITezekiah for safe keeping. 
Sennacherib immediately advanced westward and attacked the 
cities of the coalition from the north, beginning at Sidon. 

The sources for this campaign are: — 1. II Ki. xviii, 13. 17- 
xix, 37; and xviii, 14-16. 3. 11 Oh. xxxii, 1-31. 3. Taylor, 

Tnseriptlo'n of the Aniiale of Sennacherib^ Col. II, 34-III, 41. 
4. Josephus, Antiyiuties, N, 1-33. 5. Herodotus ii, 141. 6. 

Isaiah xxii, 1-14, and other prophecies, for which see the dis- 
cussion. 7. Inscription from Nabi Yunus, 13-15. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to criticize the extensive 
literature of these sources. The object is to test the value of 
each of the sources, and in the light of other information to 
find out what reconstruction of the history we are wartanted in 
making. The discussion has value chiefly because it throws light 
upon the work of Isaiah and consequently upon his theology. 

According to Sennacherib’s inscription the facts are as fol- 
lows : — In 701 he advanced from the north along the coast and 
captured all the cities of the coalition, from Sidon to Askalon. 
He then turned inland and advanced on Ekron. Before he could 
besiege the city he was compelled to meet the Egyptian army sent 
by the “ kings ” of Egypt (so the inscr.), with aid from Ethiopia 
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(Miluclichi in tlie inscr. ; which Delattre, Tide and Winckler 
locate as a small country near Mt. Sinai) . The battle took place 
at Atalku southeast of Ekron in the AVady Sarar near Timnath. 
The Ethiopians were defeated, after wliidi Sennacherib captured 
Atalku and Timnath. Tie then returned to Ekron, After cap- 
turing the city and punishing the rebels, he caused Padi to be 
brought from derusalom and to l)e restored to his throne in 
Ekron. Biit TIezekiah still held out. Sennacherib thereupon 
took forty-six of his cities and conlined ITezekiah in Jerusalem 
“ like a bird in a cage.” AVinckler has called attention to the 
fact that the verb used here is esern “to confine ” and not lam'd 
“to besiege.” The word is used, however, for shutting up and 
besieging (V 2, 26; 3, 131, and often). Moreover the inscription 
goes on to say that Sennacherib put bulwarks around the city. 
Hezekiah was compelled to give 30 talents of gold and 800 of 
silver, with much other treasure. Tie also sent tribute to Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh. 

The account in IT Kings xviii, 13-xix, 37 has been divided by 
critics since Wellhausen into three sources: — 1. xviii, 14-16. 
2. xviii, 13. 17-xix, 8. 3. xix, 10-37. xix, 9 is much disputed 
and is variously treated; see the discussion following. Accord- 
ing to xviii, 14-16, ITezekiah sent 30 talents of gold and 300 of 
silver to Sennacherib at Lakish, a town in the Shaphela south- 
east of Askalon. He. also sent treasures from the temple and 
palace. This agrees with Sennacherib’s inscription, besides 
giving the information that Sennacherib was besieging Lakish, 
a town not mentioned by Sennacherib but included in the forty- 
six towns which he captured. It is not likely that Lakish was 
besieged, or that Hezekiah sent tribute and spoil before the 
Egyptian battle at Atalku, or that Padi was given up before 
the Egyptian army was defeated. It is agreed by all critics 
that this source is older and more reliable than either of the 
other two in Kings, mentioned above. It agrees with Sennach- 
erib’s account, but was omitted by the compiler of the works 
of Isaiah, who was careful to omit everything that conflicted 
with his version of the part which Isaiah played at the time of 
the invasion of Sennacherib. 

II Kings xviii, 13. 17-xix, 8 gives the following account: — 
Sennacherib sent his Rabshakeh t© Jerusalem from Lakish. The 
king’s counsellors came out to meet him by the wall near the 
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Upper Pool. The Rabshakeh addressed them in a speech 
ridiculing their dependence on Egypt and their hope that 
Tahweh would deliver them. For, said he, Hezekiah had 
ofEeuded Yahweh hy destroying all the places of worship oxit- 
side the city and had set up a sanctuary in Jerusalem which 
was to be the only place of worship. Hezekiah’s forces are too 
weak to resist the great king, besides which Yahweh himself 
had sent the Assyrian to destroy Judah. Hezekiah’s embassy 
asked the Rabshakeh to speak in Aramaic, so that the men on the 
wall might not understand. But he replied by speaking so that 
all .could hear him., threatening them with hunger and famine. 
He added that they must not trust in Hezekiah, for he is power- 
less to deliver, nor is Yahweh able to deliver. But the men on 
the wall and the embassy did not answer, since Hezekiah had 
forbidden them to do so. The embassy returned to Hezekiah in 
distress. The king and his whole court put on mourning and 
sent for Isaiah the prophet, to ask him to intercede for the city 
with Yahweh. Isaiah sent the answer to the king that Sennach- 
erib should be attacked by a great storm and should hear a great 
noise and go back to his land to die by the sword. Sennach- 
erib’s officer returned to the king and found him besieging 
Libnah, a town near Lakish. This takes us to chapter xix, 8. 
Chapter xix, 9a is the verse which has caused most of the dis- 
cussion among critics, and has led Winckler and Holtzmann to 
seek for a much later invasion of Sennacherib in order to fit the 
next account in xix, 9b-37. The verse reads; “And he (Sen- 
nacherib) heard of Tarku king of Ethiopia by one who said, 

‘ Lo, he has come up to fight with thee.’ ” 

Chapter xix, 9b-37 gives the following account: — Then he 
(Sennacherib) sent his officers again to Jerusalem with a letter 
(read in 9b and not following the text of Kings 

and not of Isaiah, against most of the critics. The text of 
Kings is the original, and on the whole better than that of 
Isaiah. The discu'ssion will defend this reading against the 
views of those who hold that xix, 9b-37 is an account parallel 
to xviii, 13. 17-xix, 8, or that it refers to a later invasion of 
Sennacherib into Arabia in 690 B. C.). In this letter he urged 
the people not to trust to Hezekiah, who in fact tells them that 
the city will not be taken ; that no city has been protected by 
its gods against the Assyrians. When Hezekiah read the letter 
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he Avent ujj to the tomiile to pray. Isaiah sent him a prophecy 
(xix, 21-28, ■written in pentameter) saying that Jerusalem scoffs 
at Sennacherib for his impudence in boasting that he Auill destroy 
Egypt and Judah. Yah-vveh, however, is the one who wrought 
all this ruin by the. hand of the Assyiian. But noAV Yahweh will 
put a hook in his nose and lead him back by the Avay he came. 
It should bo noted in this prophecy — Avhieh, of course, can not 
bo from Isaiah (for, as will appear later, Isaiah never 2 )rop]iesied 
that the city would not lie taken, or that Egypt Acould not be 
jAuuished,) — that Sennacherib had threatened to invade Egy])t. 
Isaiah goes on to say that the sign that this would come true is 
that this year they shall eat n^jDD ‘ the second groAvth of the 
grain next 3 '‘ear the ‘ the shoots from the roots of last 

year’s stalks,’ and the next year they shall plant and eat. This 
is readily understood to mean that Sennacherib came early in the 
spring of 701 and destroyed the crops. Therefore, in the year 
701 they must live on the aftergrowth of the seeds Ayhich fall. 
He remained devastating the land during the 'vunter and the 
folloAving summer of 700, therefore they must live on the shoots 
of the stalks. But since he left before the spring of 099, they 
could proceed with the usual methods of farming. Judah shall 
yet have a glorious future. Sennacherib will not enter the city 
nor besiege it, but will return to Nineveh. On the night that 
Isaiah uttered this prophecy an angel of YaliAveh went out and 
slew 185,000 Assyrians in the camp before the city. It is now 
generally held tliat these tAvo last accounts, one of the sending 
of the Rabshakeh to Jerusalem, and the other of the letter to 
Hezekiah, are jDarallel accounts of the same event. 

Chapter xix, 9a tells us that Avhen the Rabshakeh returned to 
Sennacherib at Libnah, a report came from the south concerning 
an advance b}'' Tarku of Egypt. But it is Avell established that 
Tarku did not become king until 692. How, then, says Winck- 
ler, could Sennacherib, besieging Libnah in 700, hear of an 
advance by Tarku, who did not become king until 692 ? Winck- 
ler, therefore, followed by Holtzmann in his Commentary on 
Kings, thinks that this account of Tarku and the sending of the 
letter must refer to some later advance of Sennacherib into this 
region after the accession of Tarku to the throne of Egypt. 
This he 'finds in a passage of the inscription of Esarhaddon which 
refers to an invasion of Arabia by his father Sennacherib in 
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-wliicli the latter took a town Adumu. (Esarliaddoii Prism, II, 
55.) This is all of the Esarliaddon account ; but Winckler thinks, 
moreover, that for some I’eason IIcKekiah rebelled at this time, 
for which cause Sennacherib sent him a letter from Arabia and 
Tarku advanced from Egypt. All this is purely arbitrary. 

It is evident at a glance that these two accounts in Kings are 
written potit eventmn, and that the object is to glorify Isaiah. 
The accounts are self-contradictory and present historical difii- 
culties; for instance, the doing away with the high-places by 
ITezekiah and the centralisation of worship by him in Jernsalem. 
The mention of Tarku as advancing from Egypt in 700 is not at 
all surprising in an account so evidently unreliable as II Kings 
xviii and xix. Winckler’s hypothesis is therefore not only built 
upon an imaginary situation, but the obstacle which caused him to 
frame his hypothesis is also imaginary. The historical inaccura- 
cies of the post-Exilic period are astounding, 'and need cause no 
one to resort to such an imaginary reconstruction of history as 
Winckler has given in his Untersnchnngen.^ 36-49. The 

thesis which I mean to defend in this paper is the following: — 
Sennacherib, after defeating the Egyptian army at Atalku in 
701, laid plans for the conquest of J udah. Ilezekiah gave up 
Ihidi, who was restored to Eki*on. Sennacherib, fearing a second 
attack from the south by Egypt, upon whom Hezekiah was still 
relying, sent his Rabshakeh to demand the surrender of Jerusa- 
lem and to devastate Judah, while he himself remained in the 
southern Shaphela to meet any attack from Egypt. Not receiv- 
ing a favorable rejdy from Hezekiah, he sent a letter demanding 
the surrender of the city and the admission of Assyrian troops 
to the city. This was refused also, but Ilezekiah sent heavy 
tribute to the king at Libnah or Lakish, while the Assyrian 
detachment under the Rabshakeh began to plunder the outlying 
districts and finally laid siege to Jerusalem. Suddenly an 
Egyptian army threatened in the south, and Sennacherib, leav- 
ing a detachment to tend to matters in Judah, hastened to the 
borders of Egypt and laid siege to Pelusium, Here he met with- 
some disaster, and returned to Judah and thence to Nineveh, 
not stopping to finish the siege of Jerusalem. 

We have already discussed two of our sources, viz. the Sen- ♦ 
nacherib inscription and II Kings ; of these only II Kings xviii, 
14-16 is absolutely reliable. Sennacherib omits all reference to 
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Lakisli and any advance on Egypt. Tlie inscription of IsTabi 
Yunus confirms tlie account of Seiinaclierib’s Annals. Our other 
sources in II Kings we find to be mostly imaginary representa- 
tions based upon some fact. The facts which these sources seem 
to warrant us in deducing, are (a) the actual occurrence of the 
siege of Jerusalem and of Lakish; (b) an advance from the south 
under some Egyptian king or officer and the sending of an 
embassy and subsequently a letter from Sennacherib to Ilez;e- 
kiah. The story of the slaughter outside, the city and of Isaiah’s 
prophecy must be established by soine reliable sources or rea- 
sonable circumstances if it is to bo taken into account at all. 
II Chronicles confirms the account of the siege of Jerusalem and 
the siege of Lakish ; it confirms also the embassy from Lakish to 
Jerusalem and the sending of the letters. The speech of the 
Rabshakeh in Chronicles is about the same as in Kings. The 
account of the part taken by Isaiah is short ; it simply says that 
Isaiah and Ilezekiah prayed*. It confirms the account of the 
slaughter outside of the city. The genuine prophecies of Isaiah 
which were delivered during this last period of his life, i. e. 
during the invasion, are: xxii, 1-18; xxviii, 7-22; xxix, 1-14; 
xxix, 16-xxx, 1-17; xxxi, 1-3. Chapter xxii, 1-14 was deliv- 
ered immediately after the army of Sennacherib raised the siege. 
Whether this was when Sennaeheril) left for his advance* on 
Egypt, or when he finally returned to Assyria is uncertain, but 
the tone of the prophecy would lead one to infer that Isaiah 
expected a quick retribution on the city for its exultation at the 
temporary raising of the siege (cf. xxii, 14, “ This iniquity shall 
not 'be covered by aught short of death”), A prose passage is 
inserted at xxii, 9b-lla which refers to preparations made to 
sustain a siege, and which is confirmed by II Chronicles, The 
poem also has frequent references to a siege just past, and men- 
tions breaches in the walls. In view of all this evidence, it is 
difficult to understand how Winckler can deny the fact of a siege. 
Certainly Isaiah xxii, 1-14 is first class evidence, backed up by 
II Chronicles, which on a point like this has certainly some 
historical value. 

In none of the Isaiah sources of this period is there any trace 
whatsoever of Isaiah’s prophecy that the city would not be taken. 
In Isaiah xxviii, 15 the people are represented as saying: “As 
to the despoiling scourge, lo it will pass over, it will not come to 
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pass;” thus referring to the hoj^e that th’e people still had of help 
from Egypt. Isaiah replies to this in the following words, xxii, 
18 ff. : “As to the desj^oiling scourge, it will pass over, and ye 
shall he a trodden thing unto it. As oft as it shall pass over 
you it shall seize you.” In xxix, 6 he adds: “ Then it shall fall 
out suddenly and in a twinkling, tliou shalt he visited by Yahweh 
Sahaoth, with quaking and shaking, and a great uj>roar, storm 
and whirlwind, and a flame of consuming fire.” He calls Egypt, 
“ Rahah-they are, a sit-still,” xxx, 7. But there are no say- 
ings of hoi)e. On the contrary, he says that Egypt, their ally, 
will he broken, and that the scourge will pass over Judah. The 
scourge is Sennacherih. We must therefore dismiss all material 
in II Kings which tries to glorify Isaiah hy reporting him to 
have made the glowing prophecies of the immunity of the city. 
II Chronicles is much more trustworthy at this point, as it at 
least does not contradict Isaiah himself. The tradition that Isaiah 
made such a prophecy arose after the city had escaped a final 
siege only hy accident, since Sennacherih after his retreat from 
Pelusium had to hasten, home owing to complications in Babylon, 
The idea of the sacred immunity of the city is seen in the line of 
Jeremiah which is i)rohahly a saying of the time handed down 
from tlie days when Jerusalem so fortunately escaped a catastro- 
phe: nan niri’ ‘7:3’n nin» “The temple of 

Yahweh, the temple of Yahweh, the temple of Yahweh is this ” 
(Jer. vii, 4). * 

Josephus differs somewhat from the other sources. He con- 
firms the account of the embassy, but does not mention Lakish. 
Ilezekiah, he says, sent heavy tribute on condition that Sennach- 
erib would go home, but instead he went off warring against 
Egypt, leaving Rabshakeh to destroy Jerusalem. He then 
reports the speech made by the Rabshakeh in II Kings, ending 
with a prophecy hy Isaiah which is the same as that reported in 
II Kings, xix, 6-8. Josephus adds nothing new thus far, except 
the fact that Sennacherib left a force to finish the campaign in 
Judah while he went off to Egypt. He omits the account of the 
return of the Rabshakeh to Lakish. He goes on to report the 
letter the same as in H Kings, but the letter expressly demands 
the surrender of the city. This is not according to H Kings. 
Isaiah is again brought into the account, but the long prophecy 
ascribed to him in Kings is ornitted, and the symbolical descrip- 
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tion of tlie failing liarvests is turned into a projjliecy in wliich 
Plezekiali is urged to go about bis affairs and let tlie people plant 
tbe fields. Josephus then records the siege of Pelusium by Sen- 
nacherib. While besieging the city he heard of the approach of 
Tarku (©apmKvj's) and retreated in haste. He returned to Jerusa- 
lem and took cliarge of the army. Here the post-god sknr 18o,000 
men, after which disaster Sennacherib retreated into Assyria, 
Josephus follows II Kings, but seems to be using independent 
material not found in any of our other sources. Tlie most 
important contribution which he makes is the evidence for the 
advance on Kgypt. He also confirms the other evideucm in 
making it clear that if Sennacherib made any advance on Egypt 
at all it was during the campaign of 701-700. 

Herodotus says that Sethon a priest king, was ruling 

Egypt when Sennacherib attacked Pelusium. This- is at least 
some confirmation of Shabitoku, who must have been ruling in 
Egypt at this time. Herodotus also confirms the siege of Pelu- 
sium, and says that mice ruined the armour of the Assyrian army 
by night, which caused Sennacherib to abandon tlie siege and 
retreat. Herodotus states that in his day a statue of Sethon 
stood in the temple of He[)haestus holding a mouse in his hand 
and inscribed with this inscription : I? i/xi tls opmv eo-rw. 

Herodotus calls iSeimacherib “the king of the Arabians and the 
Assyrians,” which fact is adduced by Wiuekler as evidence for 
an Arabian campaign. Finally, we have to add the statement 
of Berossus, who says that Sennacherib ruled over Asia and 
Egypt. 

All the evidence is now before us. The most trustworthy 
sources are the prophecies of Isaiah, the old annals used by the 
late historian of 11 Kings, and the inscription of Sennacherib. 
But back of the fanciful histories of Kings, Josephus and 
Herodotus there must be some facts. The sieg-e of Lakish is 
confirmed by too much evidence to make it doubtful, and it is 
not the kind of history which would be fabricated. The fact 
that the Rabshakeh laid sieg*e to Jerusalem is established by 
every good source. Only Josephus and Herodotus mention an 
Egyptian campaign; but the Lakish evidence, and the leaving 
of affairs to a subordinate when Sennacherib had nothing else to 
do, are remarkable, while the implication of the prophecy of 
Isaiah already noticed makes strong evidence for a campaign 
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against Egypt. Wliat calamity overtook Sennacherib in the 
EgyjJtian campaign is unknown, but it is most certain that the 
story of the slaughter at Jerusalem is an identification of the 
misfortune in the south with a traditional account of a catastro- 
phe near Jerusalem, Certainly Sennacherib met with no defeat 
to weaken his prestige in the West, for ITezekiah not only gave 
tribute, but sent signs of submission to Seniiacherib after the 
latter had returned to Assyria. Moab and the states oast of the 
Jordan also sent tribute, and the fact that the West gave no 
more trouble for a century is proof that any account of a fearful 
catastrophe is a fabrication. 

Winckler’s hypothesis, so cleverly worked out in his 
ioadmnypji^ is improbable if only because based upon untrust- 
worthy evidence in Kings, and is impossible for the reasons 
given here. , Wiuckler knows of no Arabian expedition by Sen- 
nacherib except the accidental mention of ‘the fact in the Annals 
of Esarhaddon, where it is said that Sennacherib captured 
Adumu, a city in Arabia. Kow TJdumu occurs in Asurb, V 7, 
109, where Edom (DUN) is meant. It is ijrobable that ITdumu 
and Adumu are identical. In Sennacherib’s fifth exi^edition 
(Prism, III, ()(;-IV, 19), which cannot have taken place later 
than 695, he made a long march over hills and through valleys 
and encamped at the foot of Mt. Kipur (unknown). After j)ur- 
suing his foes through forests and narrow passes, he advanced 
on a town c.alled ITkku, where lie ended his campaign. A city 
on the Persian (lulf or the sea is mentioned by Ashurbanipal, Y 
9, 122. The city was terribly punished by Ashui*banij)al, for it 
had been continually rebellious, and must have been a jilace of 
importance such as would fit the description of Ekku by Sen- 
nacherib, The two are probably identical. If, then, this fifth 
expedition be the Arabian camj)aign referred to by Esarhaddon, 
we are not left without an account of such a campaign in the 
Annals of Sennacherib himself. Indeed, the omission of an 
expedition of such importance would hardly be made in the 
Annals. The incident of Esai'haddon’s Annals referred to by 
Winckler is then to be identified with the fifth expedition of 
Sennacherib. Inasmuch as this occurred before Tarku came to 
the throne of Egypt, this clue also falls to the ground. It is 
therefore certain that if we ai’e to accept any account of an 
advance by Sennacherib on Egypt at all, it is the one mentioned 
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by JosepliuB and rendered very probable by circumstantial evi- 
dence from tbe best sources. Tbe simplest explanation of the 
narrative of II Kings is that the biographer of Isaiah, writing 
so long after the time of the events, and influenced by the 
prominent j^lace which Tarku must have held in the subsequent 
history of the times, carelessly used Tarku’s name when the 
source or tradition which was at the writer’s disposal gave no 
name at all. 


Tlis I'mnslite ration of .Egyjptiaii .^ — By Jamks Teaokle 
Dennis, Baltimore, Md. 

The transliteration of tlie ancient Egyptian texts has oeeu- 
])iefl the attention of Egyptologists for many years, but espe- 
cially within the last decade. The first attem])t to express the 
sounds of the old Egyptian language by means of well known 
symbols was made by (diampollioii in 1823, while studying the 
Rosetta stone, when, he discovered the relationship between 
Coptic and ancient Egyptian. Early in the Christian era, the 
Copts discarded the complicated and clumsy demotic writing, 
and adopted the Creek alphabet for transcribing their language, 
incorporating six signs for Egyptian sounds that had no equiva- 
lent in Greek characters. IT sing the Greek alphabet therefor, 
as a basis, in 1822 Champollion foi'mulated a list of 117 Egyp- 
tian signs, with what he supposed to be their Greek equivalents. 
In 1837, Lepsius pointed out numerous errors in this list, and 
endeavored to rearrange the Egyiitian alphabet on the lines of 
the Coptic, but did not attempt to express the sounds by means 
of any European characters. By this time, also, many sounds 
had been proved to be syllabic which Champollion had consid- 
ered merely variants of alphabetic characters; others were 
shown to be ideograms and determinatives, and not in any sense 
either alphabetic or syllabic. Champollion died in 1832, and 
three years later his Grarmnaira EgyptUnm' was published. 
His followers, welcoming the discovery of the relationship 
between Egyptian and Coptic, transcribed all their Egyptian 
texts into Coptic formuhe; and of this method of transliteration 
Chabas was the most ardent supporter, for he employed it until 
his death, in 1882. To satisfy those who disbelieved in the 
identity of the two . languages, however, Chabas used a double 
system; transliterating into Coptic for the use of specialists, 
and into Roman type for the benefit of others. His Rornan 
alphabet, however, differed greatly from that devised by Lep- 
sius. His Coptic transliterations have always been considered 
excellent. 

^ The Egyptian type for this article was kindly furnished by Dr, 
Chai'les E. Moldenke, of Watchung, N. J. 
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The diversity of opinion as to the best method of reducing' 
Egyptian characters to modern symbols, led ultimately to each 
Egyptologist employing a system of his own, nor did they 
always use their systems consistently; for example, Eeveria 
used three different methods in three transliterations made 
respectively in 1.857, 1858 and 18155, the last being the Turin 
Legal pap^wus. Bunsen, in A(/j/j)feii.K hi. dvr Welt- 

(ji‘Hi‘hir/i.fv (1848), reduced the Egy])tian al))hal)et to 17 simple 
sounds, representing one of these by a Coptic and anothm- by a 
Greek character. This table was adopted by Le])sius as the 
basis of hivs system, from which all later ones have been derived. 
The first great step towards uniformity of transliteration was 
taken in 1854, at a conference held in London, vdiere Le])sius 
proposed a resolution that “a stondard alphabet be ado])ted for 
the reduction into European characters of foreign graphic sys- 
tems and unwritten languages;” but the conference adjourned 
without taking any action, c.liiefly because of the difficulty in 
accurately representing many- Egyptian sounds by the use of any 
European alphabet. Ihit the Berlin academy, in 18G2, adopted 
the system proposed by Lepsins at the London conference, — a 
system which reduced the number of simple characters to 15 ; 
ultimately this number was increased to 28; and this latter list 
was formally adopted by the Second International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London, in 1874. All the symbols used by 
Lepsius in this transliteration are ordinary European letters, 
with the one exception of the Greek x- objection offered 

to this system, however, is its free use of diacritical points, 
which suggest different sounds to different nationalities ; and to 
obviate this difficulty, there is a tendency in some (p.iarters to 
express such sounds as require the use of diacritical marks 
by combinations of letters. For example, the 22'^ letter of 

Erman’s list, the serpent , is transliterated by him d; by 

Chabas it is represented by t’; Bunsen gives t; British Museum 
Catalogue tch ; Loret dj ; Petrie z ; while the Egyptian Explor- 
ation Society writes d in Beni Hasan I and z in Beni Hasan II, 
Yet combinations such as the above do not meet the require- 
ments of the case, for many letters are pronounced differently 
by different nations; e. g,, w, ch and th, the sounds of which 
ai’e quite different in English from those given them by the 
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CTermans. Even in English, c becomes k or s under different 
circumstances. 

Maspero was the first Eg 3 ’'ptologist now living to discard 
diacritical points, retaining distinguishing marks onlj^ for the 

"r! 

and the arm a — s^-mhols of which we shall speak 


(,‘agie 
later. 

Loret’s Jla.nne.I tJv In. .Lantjar. fCiJi/pfltntni.’ introduced s(?v- 
eral series of double letter, s — on, kh, .sh, etc, P(!trie has fol- 
lowed closely in Loret’s footsteps, and l)oth insert an e where 
a vowel sound seems necessary, but is undetermined, Maspero 
adheres to the Co])tic vocalization where it is known, Hi.v signs 
are considered by all the above-named Egyptologists as vocalic 

— the eau’le ^ , reed leaf /], arm a, double reed leaf 


double stroke and little chicken Lepsius found that 

where the first three of these signs occurred in Egyptian, 
the Coptic frequently .showed an a; he therefore conjectured 
these to be three different signs for the first letter of European 

alphabets, and further stated that he believed the arm a to 

represent long a, often passing to d. But the Hebrew (ain) 
i.s often found corre.sponding in |)o.sition to the sound (symbolized 

b^' £1 in words ])orrowed b^^ the Heltrews from the Egyj)- 

tians, such as the word Pharaoh, Hebrew in Egyj)tiau 

[| whore fl is represented by In 1892, two 

□ aS if] 

eminent (-Terman Egyptologists, Hr. Erman of Berlin, and Hr. 
Steindorff of Leipzig, first proi)Ounded the theoiy of a purely 
consonantal system for the written Egyptian language, as is the 
case with Hebrew and other Semitic tongues. The next year 
Hr. Erman’.s Atjyjttische Grainiiuitik was published, and trans- 
lated into English in 1894 by Hr. Breasted, of the University 
of Chicago. The alphabetic list of signs given ,in this grammar 
is nearly identical with that used by the Egyptian Exploration 
Society in Beni Hasan I; and to every sign a consonantal value 
is given, on the ground of correspondence in many ways 
between Egyptian, and Semitic, The followers of this method 
have been termed the “Berlin school;” the chief difference 
between their transliterations and tho.se of other “schools” is 
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in the substitution by the fonner of consonantal instead of 
vocalic characters for the six signs above I'eferred to. By the 


Berlin school, is identified with the Hebrew {*?; ... d with 

Jt?; with T; the reed leaf [1 is transliterated by Ennan 


as ’i; [|(| by the Hehrew wliile for the double stroke he 
uses the symbol u These last three may generally be translit- 
erated by the English y. Just what difference (existed between 
them is ditlieult to dcitermine. Yet this method still rexjuires 
some system of vocalization, and Prof. KSpiegelberg of Strass- 
burg, while fully indorsing the Berlin method, continues to 
use an interpolated e in transliterating texts, A most valu- 
able contribution to this theory is the work of Hr. Sethe, 
of G-()ttingen, on Dan Ayyptiache — a thoroughly 

exhaustive study which greatly strengthens the theory of a 
relationship between Egyptian and Semitic. Take, for exam- 
ple, the symbol of the chessboard, phonetically mn. This 
sign becomes in Coptic. MOyN (infinitive) and HUM (pseudo- 
pai*t.), and is also used in MINE (infinitive) and CMONT 
(pseudo-part.); also in AMOyN (name of a C4od), and in many 
other words whore the letters m and n occur, either in Juxtapo- 
sition or separated by different vowels. Here both the sounds 
represented by this sign are admittedly consonants, yet 
both the m and n are pronounced not only with preceding and 
following vowels, but also with intermediary vocalic sounds. 
In this latter ctase the vowel certainly is not written. That the 


symbols a, (|, and ^ 

be shown with equal certainty. 


are also oomsonantal signs can 
Take the word (| □ r-w-, (hj)), 


which in Co]jtio becomes COTT, OTT and HTT — all different vocali- 
zations which could not have occurred had the first sign [j been 


a pure vocalic a. Also we may cite the word (wa) 

which becomes in Coptic OYCON, OyON and OyBN ; where the 
same vocalic changes occur, and where the first character 


can only represent a w, written in Cloptic Oy, A further exam- 
ple is the occurrence of one or the other of these characters as 
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cither occasional finals or medials in words Avhich are frequently 
found witli these signs omitted; for example, the name 
(pisr) which is sometimes written with the reed leaf added 
(pjsr’i), where the use of (] is not altogether clear. 


Both these forms occur in the Ahhott papyrus, relating to tomh 
robberies, XXth dynasty. We are familiar with this in Arabic, 
as for example, nom. , acc. , and in the 8d masc. 
])]urals of ])erfects of verbs, whose final f is added without any 
vocalic value whatever, e. g. 

Hcthe remarks on this subject “These facts being established, 
a scientific transliteration of Egyptian writing must resemble 
that of the so-called ‘ Berlin school,’ which transcribes only the 
sounds really written, i. e. the consonants.” These views are 
endorsed by most of the modern school of Egyptologists. Dr. 
Breasted of Chicago objects to the old vocalic transliteration 

for 


j], and 


for several reasons — ^first, that it 


is a remarkable vowel system that furnishes three symbols for a 
and one for u, and no other vowels; secondly, all who know 
anything of C^optic know that the Copts possessed w and y, 
and unless two of these signs can represent these sounds, where 
in the older language are they found, and how were they writ- 
ten? Loan-words between Egyj)tian and Palestinian show that 
the former possessed and and what hieroglyphic charac- 
ters could represent these two sounds except two of the above- 

named signs? Hieroglyphic becomes Coptic ElOT (pro- 


nounced yot), which shows that (j had the sound y, repre- 
sented t, and the o was unwritten. Among prominent sup- 
porters of this Berlin system we note Dr. Reisner of the 
ITniversity of California, Dr. Johnston of Johns Hopkins, Dr. 
Schmidt of Cornell, and others. 

The opponents of this system, however, are men of note, chiefly 
of the older school, first of whom we may place the distinguished 
Geneva Egyptologist, Dr. Edouard Haville. While agreeing as 
to the necessity of some common pasigraphy, Dr. Haville adheres 
to the theory of at least a partial vocalic system of writing, 
represented by the four characters in dispute. He objects to a 
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vocalization based on Oo 2 )tie, because, be says, “it is a foreign 
al 2 )babet of a very different cbaracter,” To this it may be 
answered, that when the Ooi^ts adojited the Greek ' aljjhabet, 
they added thereto signs for sounds in their language not repre- 
sented by the Greek script; so that it ceased to be a “foreign 
al 2 )habot,” and became virtually Egy23tian. lie further claims 

that because the liieroglyjdiic word (*^'P) became 


in (Coptic 0)TTT, therefore the character represented 0). 
Yet this same character 1:^ occurs twice in the jjroper mime 


□ 






(Greek 'ATroXXoiVLSrjs;) where in 


one case it would have to rej^resent A and in the other 0). 
Again, the Greek name ’Apio-roTeA-T^s appears in Ethiopic as 
“arestatrdis,” the long a being hei*e used for both o and e, Tn 


Goptic, 10) is written for the hieimglyphic [j 
fl would represent the same sound as 




(’i‘) wlitiro 

in the word cited 


by Dr. Naville; and 


(’iw) becomes in Coi)tic AyO), 


where ^ seems to be given the value 0); therefore, according 


to Dr. Naville’s reasoning, we should have three symbols for 0), 
one of which also may be used for a, — which is hardly credible.. 

It seems certain, therefore, that and a are consonants, 

akin to p and respectively, the orthography remaining the 
same in all cases, and the different vowel sounds being left to 
the reader. The further contention, that in English one vowel 
does duty for several distinct sounds, — such as a in father, all, 
have, make — does not meet the case ; for in these words there 
is a modification due to consonantal infiuence, while the vowel 
quantity remains; but in a language written without vowels, 
such as we believe to be the case with Egyptian, the vocalic 
changes count for nothing. In sujiport of the old vocalic 
theory, we also find Dr. Leiblein of Christiania, Dr. Piehl of 
Dpsala, and M. Yirey; the last named, while admitting the 
probability of a relationship between Egyptian and Semitic, 
considers the former more nearly Indo-Germanic in type. He 
prefers the system of transliteration devised by Lepsius, yet 
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eudorsGs the CojJtic transliterations of Chabas for their many 
excellent qualities; Dr. Piehl, on the contrary, contends for the 
system of the late Le Page Benouf. M. Benedite, of Paris, 
takes a neutral ground: he says, “The Egyptians had a lan- 
guage, the vocalic phenomena of which seem to me more 
marked than in true Semitic languages; and their writing offers 
doubt as to vocalization and embarrasses all effort made to 
determine it.” 

It is not likely that any text will ever be found with the 
vocalization clearly and iudubitablj'- indicated. Perhaps the 
determinative placed after most words was a sufiicient indica- 
tion of the vocalization to the eye, so that words spelled with . 
the same letters were pronounced differently, according to the 
following determinative. The only ineans wliereby we can gain 
any idea of the vocalization of Egyptian is through the medium 
of Coptic; and the deduction from a study of both Coptic and 
the older tongue is, that the latter employed a consonantal sys- 
tem of writing, pure and simple ; and it seems rational to adopt 
the method of the Berlin school in our transliterations, as being 
the most accurate of tlic fourteen recognized methods; thus 
obtaining the most exact results possible in representing by 
European type the sounds of the written Egyptian. It will be 
time enough to modify or alter this view when it is proved a 
fallacy — but that time is not yet. 



llie God By Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., the 

University of Peniisylvaiiia, Pliiladelphia, Pa. 

I. 

Til. RBI? are a iiuraher of prohleins connected with, tlie form, 
cliaracter and etymology of the name of the chief god of the 
Assyrian pantheon that still await a satisfactory solution,/ 

At the outset of any investigation of the subject, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the name Asur is the designation in 
cuneiform literature for a country and a city as well as for a 
god, and since among the various forms in which each of the 
three appears there is substantial agreement, “ no doubt is pos- 
sible, ajiart from other evidence, that the name in all three cases 
is the same. As long ago as 1881, Friedrich Delitzsch” pro- 
■ posed that the name of the god was derived from that of tlie 
city and the country. This was opposed by Schrader,* who 
maintained the reverse; but it can noAV be shown, in the light of 
a comj)lete examination of the material, that Delitzsch was right 
so far as the oldest designation of the god was concerned; 
whereas the specific designation ahir was first applied to the 
god, and from the god was extended to the city and country or 
district. 


’ For former discussions see especially, Lotz, Tiglathpileser, pp. 74-76; 
Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Parodies, pp. 253-264 ; Jensen, Zeits. f. Assyr,, I, 
pp. 1-7 ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 134 seq.; idem., Gifford Lectures on 
the Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 366 seq.; Jensen, 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, VI, 1, p, 410. 

® The name of the god, country and city appears either as (a) Tf 
(p) rrf t — (c) HF In the case of the god, the determinative for 

deity is frequently omitted ; in the case of the country and city the 
determinative Ki is often added. The god and the country also appear 
as r-“ in the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser I, Adadnirari III, A§ur- 
na§ii‘pal, etc., and as in the inscriptions of Sennacherib, Esarhad- 

don and ASurbanapal. 

2 Wo Lag das Paradies, p. 254. 

Keilinschriften U7id dasAlte Testament (2d ed.), p. 36 ; Lotz, Tiglath- 
pileser, p. 74, also favors Schrader’s view. 
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The name of the city is encountered long before we meet 
with that of a god Asur. The existence of the town repre- 
sented hy the modern Kala‘t-Berkat on the Euphrates and for the 
excavation of which permission has recently been granted to the 
Deutsehe Orient- GesellseJiaft.,' can now be traced back to the 
days of Hammurabi (c. 3350 Ik 0.), who towards the close of 
the introduction to his famous Law code''^ mentions both the 
later capital of Assyria, N’i-nu-a{ki)., and the first capital Asur, 
the latter under the form A-nsar{ki).^ As in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, Nineveh is written without the determinative for 
city, whereas in the case of ui-usar the word or sign aln is 
added. The addition of H, the determinative for place," and 
commonly added to names of countries, shows that already in 
the 3d millenium B. G. there existed a .district or province 
of Assyria. That the application of A-usar to the district 
is an extension of a designation first applied to a town needs 
hardly to be emphasized, but it is of some importance to note 
that already in the days of Hammurabi it was found necessary 
to differentiate between the city and the district by adding the 
word alu when the former was intended. The same designation 
for the district is found in a syllabary," where in a list of ships 
we find 

J\IA A - rSA]i{hi)— elvppu ^ i. e. Assyrian ship. 

As late as the days of Sargon, in whose days, as has been 
observed, the scribes seem to have been fond of displaying 
antiquarian knowledge, this old form of the name of Assyria 
occurs in the dating of two tablets.” There is also a passage in 
a hymn to Marduk among the tablets of Asurbauapal’s library 
in which the fii'St element in the name of Asurbanapal is writ- 


* See Mittheilungen der DeutseJien Orient-Gesellsehaft, No. 30 for the 
first report of Koldewey’s operations. On the various forms of the name 
see Schrader, Keilinschriften tend GesehieMsforscJiung, p. 533. 

® Scheil, Textes Mamites-SSmitiqves, II, p. 31, obv. Col. IV, 58-60. 

s Or A-usar. For this reading of the compound sign see Brimnow, 
No. 10,138. 

I, e. therefore the city of the district A-usar. 

II. R. 46, No. } . 3. c-d. Of. Pognon, L" Inscription de Bavian, p. 31 
note 1. 

« Sar mat A-usar{lci), 11th year of Sargon (III. R. 3, Nos. V. and VI). 
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ten in this antiqiiarian fashion.' The further proof that in earlv 
(lays this form A-usar was actually used, by the Assyrians is fur- 
nished hy one of the oldest Assyrian inscrijitions known to 
us, that of Samsi-Adad 11. (c. 1700 B. G.), who designates 
himself as the patesi of (il) A-usar, and the builder of the 
tem].>le of (il) A-usar j’' and we have another inscription of a 
Samsi-Adad'* (or Sainsi) who is either identical with the other or tluf 
son of Isme-Dagan (c. 1800 B, G.) mentioned hy Tiglathpileser I,'* 
in which the same spelling A-iisar occurs. Tlie writing A-usar 
hy the side of A-sur is thus established for the oldest as well as for 
the latest period of Assyrian history, though we are ])rohahly 
safe in assuming that after the 14th century the former gave 
way to the latter and was only occasionally introduced hy scribes 
or rulers fond of archaic devices in the writing of proper names, 
doming hack for a moment to the title jiateni of A-usar hy 
which Samsi-Adad designates himself, it is to be noted that 
while in the old Babylonian inscriptions the title when 

designating a dependent rufer, is followed hy the name of a 
jilace, Sirpurla, ITr, Larsa, as the case may he, we find, as Radau 
has pointed out,*' rulers designated as the patesi of a god, or 
even of a festival or of men in general. The religious usage is 
presumably older than the secular one, and it is possible there- 
fore that Samsi-Adad designates himself as the patesi of the god 
A-usar since he expressly adds the determinative for god, pre- 
cisely as in the last inscription he speaks of the hit (il) A-usar, 
i. e. the temple of the god A-usar. In view, however, of the 
recent discovery at Kala't-Serkat of bricks containing an in- 
scription of a still older ruler Irisum, who on one of these desig- 
nates himself “ as pdtfisi (or iSSaJc) A-usar(ki) and his fatlier 


^ IV. K®. 18, No. 2, Eev. 11. Since the correct reading was pointed out 
as early as 1880 by Delitzsch (Lotz, Tiglathpileser, p. 74) it is surprising 
to find Sayce’s queer translation of the passage in his Hihhert Lectures 
(1887), p. 489. 

2 I. E. 6, No. 1. 2-3 and 6-7. 

* Budge and King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, I, p. 2. Written 
(^7) XJT-IM, whereas in the other inscription the first element is written 
sa-am-si. 

^ I. E. 16 (Ool. VII.) 62-64, according to which this ^amSi-Adad (here 
written 8am-si-IM) ruled 641 years before Tiglathpileser = c. 1770. 

® Early Babylonian History,, p. 65, note 4. 

^ Mitteihmgen der Deutseh. Orient-Ges., No. 20, p. 28. 
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Ilu-su-ina' as patei^l A-sir(ki)' — Asir being a variant for 
A-snr," the significance of which will he considered further on 
— it would seem that in the Assyrian insci'iptions at least, the 
title patesi is used only in connection with a place or district. 
Since, furthermore, in another inscription of Irisum'^ — and proba- 
bly also in some of those just found atKala‘t-8erkat — the name of 
the god is also written A-sir, the identity of A-usar with Asur as 
<lesignations both of the place and the god finds further confirma- 
tion, Leaving the variant Asir aside for the moment and confining 
ourselves to the two terms A-iisar aiid A-sur, the presumption 
would be in favor of regarding the former term as the older from 
which in some way the latter was derived. From the age of the 
inscriptions, however, in which the two foi-ms occur, no conclusion 
as to relative priority can be ,drawii, for it is precisely in Ham- 
murabi’s days that we encounter the form Asur as well as 
A-usar, In a letter of Hammurabi addressed to Sin-iddinam, ‘ 
the name appears as As-sur {kiy written in the usual fashion of 
later days; and again, in a letter addressed to Hammurabi, we 
find the name of the country written As-su-ur These 

passages remove any doubt that may remain as to the justification 
of identifying A-usar with Asur, and we are likewise justified 
in concluding that the proper name ('//) A-usar-i-di-nam’ occui'- 
ring twice in commercial documents of the reign of Sin-muballit 
is equivalent to Asur-iddin. 

Jlut while the evidence so far available does not permit a 
decision as to the priority of one form over the other, it is of 

So Delitzsch, 1. o. note, who says that this reading, which therefore 
replaces the hitherto accepted Hal-lu, is perfectly clear. 

" First pointed out by Meissner, Assyriologisohe Stiidien, I, p, 17. 

I. E. 6, No. 3, 1. 7 a-na A-Hr be-li-su, i. e. ‘ to Asir his lord 

King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, No. 28, obv. 7 (Vol. I, 
pi. 37), and Nagel in Beitr&ge zur Assyriologie, IV, p. 454. Cf. Winckler, 
Keilinseliriften u. d. A. T., p. 83. 

® The signs as-mr appear here to have been combined already into a 
single group as in the later Assyrian inscriptions. 

® Quneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., VI, pi. 19 (Bu, 91. 
5-9. 315), 1. 7. Cf. Montgomery, Briefe aus der Zeit Hammurabi, p. 16, 
and Delitzsch, Beitrdge zur Assyr., IV, p. 492. 

Cuneiform Texts, VIII, pi. 1 (Bu. 88, 5. 13, 3), 1. 23, and pi. 4 (Bu. 88, 
5. 13, 14), Rev. 23. I owe the reference to these two passages to the kind- 
ness of Dr. H'. Ranke. See the latter’s Personennamen in den Urhunden 
der Hammurabidynastie, I, p. 16, note 8. 
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s(.)me importance to note tliat tlie oldest occurrence of x\sur is 
in reference to the district, and that the god at this period and 
down to the days of Samsi-Adad II. (tppedrn to have been desig- 
nated as A-usar, tliough, as a matter of course, the deartli of 
material between the period of Hammurabi and that of Samsi- 
Adad demands caution lest we l)uild up our arguments on too 
slender a foundation. Granting, however, that this distinction 
was maintained for a period of longer or shorter duration, it 
does not yet follow that A-usar represents originally the desig- 
nation of the deity of a place or district. On the contrary, 
the evidence points to the oiuginal application of the term 
A-usar likewise to a i)lace. It is to be noted that when, as in 
the inscription of Samsi-Adad II., A-usar is used to designate, 
the god, the determinative for deity is added, whereas if A-usar 
had originally been used as the name or designation of a deity, 
we should have ex])ected to find the city A-usar to be written 
as the city of the god A-usar, that is to say, with the determi- 
native for god retained. Such, however, is not the case, neither 
in the passage in Hammurabi’s code referred to nor in the syl la- 
bary ‘ explanatory of the signs equivalent to “Assyrian ship.” 
Moreover, it is significant that in Hammurabi’s code, the god of 
A-usar is not designated by name at all, while Ishtar under the 
old designation RI“ is distinctly referred to, in connection with 
Nineveh. Hammurabi speaks merely of the lama mu 
i. e. the gracious®^7.?wms-.s‘M which he restores to the city A-usar.” 


’ See above, p. 283, 

“ See Jastrow, Religion Bahyloniens und Aseyriens, p. 135, note 1. 

® The passage in the introduction to Hammurabi’s code, obv. Col. IV, 
55-62, reads as follows : 

mu-te-ir (il) lamassu-su da-mi-ik-tim 
a-na (al) A-TJsar (M) mii-Se-ib-hi 
na-bi-hi sar sa i-na Ni-nu-a (ki) i-na 
E-miS-miS u-hi-hi-u me-e (il) lUar 

‘ ‘ who restored its gracious lamassu to the city of A-usar, spreading 
splendor, the king who in Nineveh in the temple E-mi§-mis has caused 
the name of Istar to shine forth.” 

The phrase me-e (il) jRi=Innanna or I§tar (cf. Jastrow, Religion Baby- 
loniens ^md Assyriens, p. 135, note 1) is not altogether clear, but the 
most prbbable explanation is still that of Scheil’s (Textes Elamites-SSmi- 
tigues II, p. 21, note 6), to regard me-e as a semi-ideogi-aphic writing of 
the plural of su-mti “name ” like IV. R, 60* C, obv. 9; compared with ib. 
B obv. 29. 
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Ik it not reasonable to suppose that if there had existed iii the 
days of irainnmrabi a god by the name of A-usar, the hing 
would not have failed to mention such a deity; especially in 
view of his practice of introducing the specific names of deities 
in connection with the places in Avhioh they were worshi])ped.’ 
It is therefore plausible to regard the as Sclieil suggests, 

as the designation of the patron deity of the city A-usar, and 
tlie fact that so general a term is used may be taken as an indi- 
cation that a specific name for the deity of A-usar did not exist 
or was at all events not employed. As for this term hfoia.mi, 
while it is true that in the insc.riptions of Assyiian kings and 
also in the religious literatiu*e, Imnassu ordinarily designates 
one of the colossal bulls placed at the entrances to temples and 
to divisions of the palaces as the protecting (jenirn or demon, “ 
the addition of the suffix m in the Hammurabi passage (“its 
kimassu ”) as well as the description of the city’s kmiassa as 
d<miilf.tim ( ‘ ‘ gracious ” or ‘ ‘ protecting ”) shows that the chief pro- 
tecting power of the city is intended, and not a merely general 
protector. A passage that forms an interesting parallel to the 
one under discussion occurs in an inscription of Hebuchadnezzar,''' 
where in the course of an enumeration of his chief undertak- 
ings, the king says: 

and Urak sedi/sir 

ana- h]-an-na- laina,^sa- ^a damlktirn. iittr 

“To ITruk its Sedn^ to E-anna its gracious fania.^itu I 
restored,” 

E-anna is the temple at IJruk sacred to the chief goddess of 
the place, Nana, and who. indeed, is referred to in the preceding 
lines where the king speaks of restoring the ancient rites of the 
goddess. Here, likewise, some specific protecting deity of 
ITruk is meant by kmiassa. and its synonym seda — probably the 
male associate of Nana who in consequence of the prominence 
acquired by Nana’s cult came to occupy the secondary position 
which in other instances belongs to the female consorts of the 


1 E. g. En-lil (or Bel) in connection with' E-kur (obv. Col. I, 53-62), 
Marduk with E-sagila (ib. II, '7-12), Sin with E-ner-nu-gal in Ur (ib. II, 
14-21), ^amaS with E-barra in Sippar and Larsa (ib. II, 22-36), etc,, etc. 
^ See Jastrow, Beligion Bahyloniens mid Assyriens, p. 281. 

« I. R. 65, Col. I, 54, 55. 
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male deities. We have other evidence of the application of 
to a deity, showing that it, as well as srdn, was once used 
for a protecting power in generar and not restricted, as we find 
ill later times, to images erected at the entrances to temples and 
palaces. A syllaliary"'* describes Papsnkal — itself a designation 
of various gods — as .1 ..A -./thi A, i. e. ,w /u/jufsr/, and the same 

idea is exjiressed in such a proper name as Lamassi-Papsulcal," my 
(i. e. jirotcction) is Pajisukal. In incantations* Marduk 
is addressed as and we have the further evidence of 

syllabary' that AN-KAL is a ilesignation of the god Pel. jVsur- 
nasirjiar' describing an image of Ninib, which he has made for 
the Ninib temple at t-alah, defines it as a lanuinsv. ihltlh( 
ralntl., and it is plausible, thei’eforc, that in tlie Hammurabi pas- 
sage an image of the chief deity of A-usar is intended, though 
the possibility must lie admitted that the expression laimmii ‘uttr 
may have acquired the general sense of “restoring the cult.” 
In any case the JaniuHsu stands for the chief deity of xV-usar 
and the weight of evidence is thus thrown in favor of tlie view 
that A-usar was not originally applied to the deity of the jilace, 
but to the town or city itself. In other words, A-usar, the 
oldest name of the city and then extended to the district of 
which A'usar was the capital, furnished the name for the god of 
the place, who when he is first designated as A-usar — as c. g. in 
the inscription Samsi-xVdad, is_so by virtue of being the god of 
A-usar. 

The name. A-usar so far as its meaning can be determined is 
also more applicaible to a place than to a deity. The first ele- 
ment signifies ‘water,’ and the third is a frequent determinative 
for ‘growing plants,’ so that there is much to be said in favor 


Of. Code de Hammurabi (ed. Scheil), Rev. Col. XXIV, 68, where the 
word is used in the general sense of protection, ina la-ma-zi-ia aljhiSa 
ina sulmim attabalsindti. 

III. R. 67, No. 1, Rev. 61. 

See Delitzsch, Handworterbuch 88l'‘. 

IV. W. 29, No. 1, Rev. 3-4. 

II. R. 54, No. 1, 

*’ Budge and King, Annals, I, p. 210 {1. 19 parallel to I. R. 23, Col. II, 
138). The reading lamasm and the interpretation here proposed re- 
move the difficulties felt by Zimmern, Bahylonische Busspsalmen, p. 
18, note 1. The correct exihanation of An-kal in IV. R®. 50, Col. I. 11, 
has been furnished by Tallqvist, BescJmornngsserie MaqKi, p. 185. 
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of Delitzsch’s supi^osition' tliat A-iisar means “ a well-watered 
district,” tlioiigli tlie definite proof is wanting, and as long as 
tlie meaning of m-it-turn, to Avliich, according to a syllabary, ii-stfr 
corresponds, '■* has not been ascertained, the question must remain 
in abeyance. 


IT. 

If it be admitted that the use of A-usar as the name of a god 
is nicrel^y an extension of the original name (d‘ a place, the 
([uestion is suggested whether the patron deity of A-usar was 
ever known by a specific name at all ? In other words, that 
before, becoming generally known as the god of A-usar and then 
as A-usar, he was designated by some such general description 
merely as the lauiumi. of the city. Attention has been directed 
to the fact that in the earliest occurrence of Asur, viz. in the 
days of Hammurabi, the term is applied, with the determinative 
kl attached, to a country or district; but here, again, wo must 
beware of drawing a conclusion from this usage as to the orig- 
inal application of the term. It is evident that if in the days of 
Hammurabi wo have two distinct designations like A-usar and 
Asur used sidi* by side, we are already far removed from the 
period when the older of these terms came into use, and the fact 
thiit j\.-usar, though designating a city, has in Hammurabi’s 
inscriptions the determinative for district ki attached to it, shows 
that the extension of the term to the district has already taken 
place. Despite certain appearances to the contrary, it can be 
shown, I think, that Asur was originally applied to the god of 
the place and then extended to the city and district, by virtue 
of the identification of A-usar with Asur, — contrary, therefore, 
to the process of develo])ment in the case of A-usar, which from 
being originally the name of a city, and afterwai’ds extended 
with the growth of the city to the district of which the city 
was the centre, became also the designation’ of the chief god 
worshipped in the place as the god o/Ai-usar. 

The noun formation katdl, to which mur belongs, is used to 
indicate the possession of some quality." Delitzsch, indeed. 


’ Wo lag das Paradies, p. 252. 

- Brimnow, No. 10, 189. 

See the examples in Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., ^66, 8. 
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who inclines to ])lacing Asur in the class was formerly of 

the opinion that ahir designated the god as the ‘holy’ one or 
the t)ne. who brings salvation.'"' Jensen,"'* however, has shown 
that the underlying stem (iMnt has the force of ‘overseeing,’ 

‘ guarding ’ and the like, and Delitzsch* adopted this vicAV. 
Asur w'ould therefore he the god Avho acts as a ‘ protector ’ 
or an ‘overseer,’ and AA'hether we assume that this function was 
supposcul to l,)e c'xercised by him over gods, or what appears 
more likely, over nieii, it will be admitted that tlu' epithet 
is an ap])ropriate one for the clvief god of a place who bocanie 
also the head of an entire })antheon. This interpretation 
would make o.Jnr not a specifi(i name, but rathpr an attribute 
descriptive of a god’s function, and it can hardly be accidental 
that a$\ur as the ‘ protector’ or ‘overseer’ is practically synony- 
mous with the designation hniumsii given him .in the passage in 
Hammurabi’s code and which term, as we have seen, had 
already atapiired in Hammurabi’s days the general force of a 
“ protecting” power." The doubt, therefore, is justified Avhether 
the god of Avho advances in time to the position of the 

chief god of the Assyrian pantheon, was ever known by a specitio 
name at all. In other Avords, it would appear that both in 
eai’liest days and in later times, he Avas designated merely as the 
protecting poAver of A-usar, first of the city, and then of tliO' 
district — as its /.aniasHH or its ciHur. 

As strengthening the vicAV hei’e proposed that Asur arose as 
an epithet of the chief god of A-usar, it may be pointed out 
that the name is veri/ frequently written Avithout the usual 
determinative placed before the deity, and Avhile this practice is 
not uncommon in Babylonian inscriptions of the early period," it 

* So in the Grammar, ^66, 17, though in the Dictionary (JSandworter- 
buch 148**) he writes the word aSur with no indication that the last 
syllable is long. 

- Assyr. Handiodrterbuch, p. 148'’. 

^ Keilinschriftl. Bihliofhek VI, 1. j). 409-410 ; cf. Zimmern, Keilin- 
sohriftenu. d. A. T., p. 421. 

^ According to the glossary of the 4th ed, of his Assyr. Lesestiicke, p. 

159, though he also retains the other meaning of “ bringing salvation.” 

See also Mitteilungen der Bmtscli. Orient-Ges., No. 20, p. 87, where he v 
again designates A§ur as “ ” oder 'heiligen.' 

" See above, p. 286. 

® See Meissner’s Althabylonisclies Privatrecht, p. 92, where examples 
are given and to which many more could be added. 
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is the rare exception in the historical and legal literature of 
Assyria. 

Leaving aside for the present the designation A-sir which 
occurs in the inscri23tion of Irisum* as the equivalent of 
A-sur and is written witliout the determinative for deity, we 
find the form A-sur without the determinative in the inscrip- 
tions of Tukulti-Niuih F (c. 12'?'o) and of Asur-res-isi (c. 1150 
B. C.),'' both in the name of the latter kbig aipl of his ances- 
tors and when occurring independently, l^assing to the 2 >eriod 
between the 12th and 7th contui-ies, for which wo have material 
in abundance, we cannot hel2) being impressed by the fact that 
Asur is used in quite a different way from the names of other 
gods, like Istar, Samai^, Adad, Sin, l^ebo, which as specific 
names of gods are invariably written with the determinative for 
deity, whereas Asur appears so very often without the deter- 
minative that this writing can hardly be regarded as accidental, 
especially when we find this method of writing to be the rule in 
certain texts as, e. g., in the inscriptions of Asurnasirpal.* In the 


’ I. Rawlinson 6, No. 2. See p. 294 et seq. 

^ III. Rawlinson 4, No. 2, obv. 3 and rev. 8. 

III. Rawlinson 3, No. 6, lines 1, 6. 8. 

^ Already noticed by Lotz (Inschriften Tiglathpileser's I, p. 75). To 
assume, as Lotz proposes, that the combination of a«and her into a single 
group carried with it the absorption of the determinative for deity, is 
entirely unwarranted. Such an absorption is not only contrary to all 
usage of cuneiform script, but is set aside by the occurrence of the com- 
bined group with the addition of the determinative frequently in the 
inscriptions of Sennacherib (e. g., I. Rawlinson, 87, Col. 1, 10. 83, 63 ; II, 
78, etc., etc.), of Esarhaddon (I. Rawlinson, 45, Col. I, 47, III, 10. 35, 
etc., etc,), and also in proper names, e. g. ASur-uballit, which appears 
with the determinative in the inscription of Adadnirari I, (IV®. Rawlin- 
son, 89, obv. 28), without it in an inscription of Pudilu (Lenormant, Ohoix 
de Textes Cuneiformes, p. 169, No. 73), and in the Synchronous History 
(II. Rawlinson, 65, obv, 8 and 10), and again as {il) A-sur-ubaUit in an 
inscription of Marduknadinah^, the chief scribe of Asur-uballit, pub- 
lished by Scheil {Beeueil de Travaux, XIX, p. 46), and republished 
by Budge and King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, Appendix I (p. 391, 

Rev. line 14). Besides we also find occasionally p evidently the 

first element of employed as an abbreviation— for the god (e. g'. 

Budge and King, ih., 1. p. 158, No. 3, with a variant ; also p. 160, 
No, 71), as well as for the country (e. g. Budge and King, ib., I, pp. 154, 
156, 166, Nos. 1, 3, 3, 4— inscri23tions of Adadniraii II. (c. 911-890) and 
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mscriptioii of Tiglatlipileser I. tlie writing — generally A-snr — 
with the determinative is the rule, though it appears a number 
of times without it,* birt in the inscriptions of Samsi-Adad II''* 
(c. 1080 B. C.), Adadnirari IIP (811-783 B. C), Sargon' (731- 
705 B. (1) and Esarhaddon*' the writing without the determina- 
tive appears to be very common, and this is all the more notice- 
able, be(auise such a writing of the name is found in the same 

Afiurna§irpal~and also as an element in proper names {ih., p. 158, No. 3, 
and p. 160, No. 7i, line 3); also in the inscription of Adadnirari III. 
(1. Rawlinson, 85, Nos. 8 and 4). The form t — for Aflur—always with- 
out the determinative for deity— is found for the first time in an inscrip- 
tion of Tiglatlipileser I. (III. l^wlinson, 4, No. 6, lines 5, 6, 7), where it 
is used for the district. This form aS without the determinative also 
constitutes a fatal objection to Lotz‘s supposition. 

1 I. Rawlinson, 9, Col. I, 52 ; 11, 63 ; VII, 63 ; VIII, 3, with the 
variant (il) A-sur ; also I. Rawlinson, 6, No. V (three times). In the 
inscription of Tiglathpileser’s successor, ASurbellrala, the name of the 
king appears as ASur-bel-kala without the determinative (I. Rawlinson, 
6, No. VI, line 1), while that of his grandfather is written (fZ) A-Sur-res-iSi 
{ib., 1. 3). 

III. Rawlinson, 8, No. 9, lines 1, 3, 3. 

I. Rawlinson, 35, No. 8, lines 3, 14, 16, 19, 37, wdiereas lines 3 and 10 
we also find . 

^ Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargon's, No. 1, lines 3 (district) 19 (city), 
30 (district) No. 4,. 48 (god). The name of the god in No. 1, as well as I. 
Rawlinson, 36, is usually written ('iZ)A-iur. In Lyon, Keils. SargorCs, 
No. 2, we find (lY)A-gur(M) for the district, for god (hifes 

3, 90, 94). but also without the determinative (1. 15), and similarly 
Agur(7i;i) for the district (lines 30, 96, 98). In No. 8 the god appears again 
either as Agur (1. 1) or (fZ)A-§ur (lines 4 and 69) of the country AMxQci) (1. 
63). Similar variations are found in the other inscriptions of this king, 
but in general the name of the god is written (i'Z)A-§ur and the district 
ASur with or without the determinative, as is consistently done, e. g. in 
the Nimroud inscription (Layard, Imcriptions, etc., pi. 83-34). InSargon’s 
inscriptions we encounter also for the first time the ideographic writing 
Bal-til(ifcf) for the city (e. g. Lyon, No. 1, 6), by the side of (aZ)Agur (1. 19); 
also I. R. 86, 6, and other passages cited in Delitzsch’s Wo Lag das Para- 
dies, p. 364. 

® I. R. 48, Nos. 3, 3, 4, 7, 8 (in proper names), 1. R, 46, Col. IV, 36 ; VI, 
41 (god) and I. R. 46, Col. I, 3, 3 ; 11, 3 ; III, 1, 89, etc. (district). In fact 
in the name of the district, the writing without the determinative is the 
only form used in EsarhaddoU’s inscriptions, either or p— (the lat- 
ter, e. g. I. R. 48, Nob. 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7), whereas for the god we have also 
two forms with the determinative (e. g. I. R. 45, Col. I, 47, 

etc.), or (e. g. I. R. 48, No. 9 ; 49, Col. II, 19, etc.). 
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passages wliere other gods are mentioned, and all with the deter- 
minative. What adds to the significance of this circumstance 
is that Asur is the oidy god in these historical inscriptions whose 
name is thus written without the determinative. Similarly, in 
proper names containing the element the determinative is too 

frequently omitted to he rogai’ded as a mere question of caprice. 
Thus, of four methods of writing the element . in the name 
of Esarhaddon, two are without the determinative.' Among 
other ])roper names containing the element Asur, Asur-uhallit," 
Asurhelkala,” Asur-ris-isi,' Astir-dan,"’' Dur-Asur," Mutai'ris- 
Asur,’ Til-A-sur-ri," etc., etc., are written without the determi- 
native, whereas we do not find this to he the case with the names 
of other deities, entering as elements in the formation of proper 
names, and when we come to legal documents, we find the writing 
without the determinative to be the rule and with the determi- 
native the exception." Again, the temple of Asur is written as 
hit Amr in a long list of Assyrian temples,^" whereas in the case 
of all the other temples, we find invariably the determinative 
before the names of the gods to whom the temples were dedi- 
cated," In this same list, moi-eover, we find the word a-siir used 
in connection with other gods, and whatever the force of the term 
may be, it certainly is not to be interpreted here as the specific 
name of a particular deity, but as an epithet that could be 
applied to others. 


^ (e. g. I. RawHnson, 48, Nos. 2, 4, 7, 8) and jr— (e. g. I, R. 48, 

Nos. 3, 5, 6). 

- Lenormant, Choix des Textes CunSiformes, p, 169, No. 72. 1. 8, For 
examples of this name with determinatives see above, p. 291. 

I. Rawlinson, 6, No. 6. 

^ III. Rawlinson, 3, No. 6 (line 1); Nos. 7 and 8. See the restoi'ations in 
Budge and King, Annals, I, pp. 23 and 25. 

® III. Rawlinson, 3, No. 6 (line 8) and No. 7 (lines 3 and 5). 

® I. Rawlinson, 22, Col. II, 86. 

’ I. Rawlinson, 30, Ool. II, 17. 

® I. Rawlinson, 46, Col. II, 23. • 

® See the Index to Johns’ Assyrian Deeds and Documents under A.wr, 
III. Rawlinson, 66, obv. 8®. 

” E. g. Sin and Samas (t5., 33, b), Sibitti (19, d), Anu (24, b). 

Ih., 11 f., applied to Bel ; 24e to Istar. 
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We are now prepared to take up tlie question as to tlie sig- 
iiilicance of tlie variant A-sir, wliicli it will be recalled appears 
tliree times in Jin inscrij)tion of Irisuni.’ It can hardly be 
regarded as accidental that the very same epithet is applied to 
Marduk — the head of the Babylonian pantheon after the union 
of the Babylonian states under Hammurabi. In a list giving 
titles of Marduk"'’ he is addressed as nmv ildni.^ the ‘ guardian or 
‘overseer’ of the gods and in a prayer addressed to Marduk” 
he is described as 

'^^A -h:h,h ~‘n a-kl 

aJi-rib 

mighty one of the Auunnaki 
overseer of the Igigi. 

Similarly, Nabopolassar' calls Marduk 

K-si-ir I-iji-ni 
ta-a~)d-ik [-nu.tt.-'iia-ki 

and again Asurbanapal'’ addresses Marduk as 
(i-M-ir ‘’I-gi-fji Anunnaki]^ 


^ I. R. 6, No. 3. Republished by Winokler, Zeits. f. Assyr., II, p. 314 
(Tafel III, No. 10), and more recently by Budge and King, Annals of the 
Kings of Assyria, I, p. 1. See Meissner’s notes on the text (Assyriolo- 
gische Studien, I. p. 17), to whom, as already remarked, the correct 
reading is due. Twice in this inscription (11. 8 and 6) it would 

refer to the district according to the interpretation above proposed (p. 
388) and once (1. 7) to the god. In the newly found bricks of Iri^uni {Mit- 
teilungen der Dentsch. Orient-Qes., No. 30, p. 38 note) the writing also 
occurs for the district A-§ir (ki) in the title of Ilusuma, the father of 
IriSum, whereas the latter is designated as patesi A-usar(ki). 

® K. 8107, obv, 3, (See King’s Creation Tablets, Vol. II, PI. 61, obv. 
1, 14. and Delitzsoh, Assyr. Wdrterbuch, p. 304.) 

^ King, Babylonian Magic, No. 13 (=IV® Rawlinson 57), obv. 82. 

■* Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions I, 1, PI. 33, Col. I, 8-4. 

■' Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts I, PI. 10, obv. 3. 

® So Martin, Textes Religieux Assyriens et Babyloniens I, p. 46, also 
completes the end of the line. In. connection with this epithet asiru 
given to Marduk, one is involuntarily reminded of asaru or asari, which, 
according to the gloss to II. Rawlinson 55, 68c, is the I’eading of the sign 
silig (Assyr. Lesestucke, 4th ed., No. 35) that designates the god Marduk 
{cf. the passages quoted by Brunnow No. 934). This name Asari appears 
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'as the first of the fifty names bestowed upon Marcluk by the gods after 
his conquest of Tiamat (King’s Creation Tablets VII, 1 ; cf. Vol. I, p. 
159), and according to the commentary S. 11 + jS. 980, Obv. 1 (published 
by King ib. II. pi. 51) is the equivalent of sdrik “bestower,” which 
accords with the words Sdrik miristi, “ bestower of planting,” which 
follows upon the name asari at the beginning of the seventh tablet. 
This explanation, of course, disposes of any direct relationship between 
aSiru and asaru, but the assonance suggests that aSiru was chosen 
because it served as a reminder of asaru and the play upon the latter 
served as an omen of the functions of ‘ leadership ’ assigned to Marduk. 
A trace of such an artificial association between asaru and aSiru on the 
part of the Babylonian iniests is to be seen in the meaning Sagapuru 
“leader,” which in a syllabary (B'’268; Brtinnow, No. 920), is given to 
the sign silig and from the god, the sign is also applied to human beings, 
and with the determinative for man before it is the equivalent of gisrn 
“strong” (II. Eawlinson 62, 20 g.). Besides Asari, Marduk is also 
called Asam-alim, and the commentary to the seventh tablet of the 
creation story (King ib, II. p. 51, obv. 14), in furnishing kabtu ‘ hon- 
ored” as the equivalent of alwi is again in agreement with line three of 
the text of the seventh creation tablet. A further compound of asari, 
registered as the third name bestowed upon Marduk, is Asari-alim- 
nnnna, where the third element adds the force of ‘great,’ ‘ mighty,’ or 
karubu, as the fifth line of the seventh tablet adds after Asari-alim- 
nnnna. This method of adding certain elements to Asari helps to 
explain the very common ideographic designation of Marduk as Silig- 
gal-sar (see Briinnow, No, 925), and which has occasioned such 
various attempts at a satisfactory explanatioir. It is sufficient here to 
refer to the views of Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestucice, 8d ed., p. 60, note 6 ; 
Jensen, Zeits. filr Keilscliriftforschung I. 309 ; Zimmern. Bnsspsahnen, 
p. 49; and Keilinsohriften it. d. A. T., p. 372, No. 41, and of Lehmann, 
Samas-sumuMn II, p. 46, note 2, and to add that the Babylonian priests 
apparently intended to convey by means of this designation the idea of 
universal and strong leadei'ship (see Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens 
wild Assyrians, p. 118)— so that this compound likewise recalls the force 
inherent in aSiru. If these considerations commend themselves, it is 
plausible to assume that the Assyrian priests in transferring aSiru to 
their favorite deity, whom they looked upon as their chief overseer and 
leader, regarded themselves justified in doing so by the assonance 
between A-usar and Asari, which was even more striking than A-usar 
and asiru. At all events, it is hard to resist the conclusion that the 
existence of a form asari as a name for Marduk did not play a part, first, 
in leading to the choice of asiru as an appropriate epithet for Marduk, 
and, secondly, as a factor in suggesting the transfer of this epithet to the 
lamassu of A-usar. An inscription of Samassumukin, who was ap- 
pointed by his brother Asurbanapal to rule over Babylonia and who 
maintained himself from 668 to 648 B. C., bears testimony to the con- 
tinued use of Asari (or Asaru) as a designation of Marduk up to a late 
period. Speaking of his march to Babylon to take control of the coun- 
try, ^amasSumukin says (V. Eawlinson 62, No. 2, 1. 15) : 
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To be sure, tbe title is not limited to Marduk, for we find Nebo 
likeAvise designated as 

a-si-ir a Anaaniaki} 


ultu Tcirib Bal-til (ki) ana mibat baldfii 
ittia hadiS M-tra Sar ildni {il) A-m-ri 

from Assyria to the seat of life, 

joyfully proceeded with me the king of gods, Asari, 

The “seat of life” is the city of Babylon, which is frequently written 
ideographically Tin = bald^u and Tir = Subtu and the reference is to' 
the carrying back to Babylon of the image of Marduk, which as an 
inscription of Atiurbanapal informs us (Lehman, SamaMimiuhin, PI. 
xix, 37-44) had been taken to Assyi'ia in the days of a former king. 
Afiurbanapal confirms SamaSSumukin’s statement, and also refers to the 
fact that in his days Marduk returned amidst x-ejoicing to Babylon. 
The inscription of ^amaSsumukin referred to (V, Rawlinson 62, No. 3) 
is preserved in a “double” fonn, an ideographic or “Sumerian” 
column with a “ Semitic” translation in a parallel column, though it is 
evident that in this case the “Sumerian” is a translation of the 
“ Semitic” text. In the ideographic column, A-sa-ri appears as the 
sign Silig, but in the veiy next line, 16, we find the chief god of Babylon 
once more introduced as Silig-gal-sar, the more common form to which 
in the “Semitic” column Amar-ud, i. e. Marduk, corresponds. The 
16th to 18th lines read : * 

Bilum rabd Imrradu (il) Marduk 
ina E-sagila, Skal himi n iri^iti 
mbatsu elliti tabis lH-irmi 

The grea,t lord, the mighty Marduk 
in Esagila, the palace of heaven and earth 
gi‘aciously took his lofty seat. 

In thus using two names for the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 
A-sa-ri and Marduk, the royal scribe must have been conscious of the 
assonance between Asari and ASur and introduced the name Asari with 
the evident intent of suggesting tliat Marduk, as Asari, also belonged in a 
measure to Assyria, or what amounted to the same thing, that Assyria . 
was part of Marduk’s domain to the extent, at least, of being included in 
the scope of the god’s mercy and forethought. At all events, as the only 
instance in an historical inscription of the phonetical writing A-sa-ri to 
designate Marduk, the use in connection with Blarduk’s departure from 
Assyria does not rest upon chance or caprice, but was clearly intended to 
serve some specific purpose. 

> In an Assyrian inscription dating from the days of Tiglathpileser 
III (c. 737 B. C.). See Scheil, Reeueil de Tra^aux XVI, 177, line 4 ; and 
also in an inscription of Esarhaddon, published by Meissner, Beitrdge 
zur Assyr. Ill, 338 and 387, obv. 9. 
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but it is probable that in this case, the epitbet lias been trans- 
ferred from Marduk to the second of the great gods of Baby- 
lonia, and a further step in this process is represented by desig- 
nating IsTebo simply as 

a-slr Jlll-s<(.(fil(id 


K-sagila being the name of Marduk’s temple in Babylon, it is of 
cours(^ Marduk who is the real aUr of the jilace. We also lind 
in one instance a god Ma-da-nu designated^ as 

which is not to be rendered as Weissbach projioses as the 
“ gnadigste der Auimuaki,”'' but again as the “chief” or 
“ overseer,” The epithet is also extended to the chief goddess 
Istar, who is spoken of as'‘ 

a-si-rat miis-ta-lat, 

supervising and deciding, 

but even this does not mitigate against the conclusion that it is 
primarily Marduk to whom the epithet as the “chief” god 
belongs and that fi'om him it is occasionany given to other 
“chief” gods. The god Asur occupies the same position in 
the north that Marduk does in the south, and he does so by 
virtue of the central importance acquired by the city A-usar, 
exactly as Marduk obtains his preeminent position at the head 
of the Babylonian pantheon because the city of Babylon, of 
which he was the patron, became the capital of the country. It 
would be peculiarly appropriate, therefore, for the laniassn. 


^ King, Babylonian Magic, No. 22, obv. 3 ; %b., No. 6, obv. 48, the correct 
reading is presumably a-§ar (“place”), and not a-§ir as King proposes. 
On the other hand. King may be correct in proposing the reading aHra 
No, 27, 6, and in that case, the epithet would also belong to Nergal. 

® Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen, PI. 14 (Rev.) 50. Madanu, the 
husband of Bau, is evidently identical with the god usually read Nin- 
girsu. Ideographically represented (1. 49) as “the great judge,” the 
meaning of Madanu (from the well known stem dtnii “judge”) is also 
perfectly clear. Nin-girsu is a solar deity, and §ama§, the sun-god par 
excellence, is commonly known as the “judge of heaven and earth.” 

® Babylonische Miscellen, p. 39. 

Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts II, pi. 18, 1. 28, 

® Cf. I§-tar-su mu§-tal-tum (IV. R^. 7, Col. I, 13). 
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damiktun., the “ gracious protecting power ” to be designated 
as the (Jtru., and the occurrence of this term in an inscription 
of so early a date as that of Irisiim merely proves, confirniatory 
of other evidence now available, that the age of the political 
importance of A-usar, and of the district of which it was the 
centre, is far highei’ than only a short time ago was supposed; in 
other words, that the beginning of an Assyrian empire belongs 
to the third inillenium before this era. With the fondness that 
Babylonians and Assyrians in common with Hebrews and Arabs 
had for plays u])on names, the assonau(;e between . 1 s'or and 
(Jir was no doubt an important factor in the choice of this epi- 
thet for tlie hun.armi of the place, and the fact that aMr as the 
“ overseer” convoyed about the same idea as JauKismty by which 
the god had hitherto been designated, was probably a second fac- 
tor; but over and above this, the term was selected because the 
god of A-usar corresponded to Marduk, the aUr of the south, 
even though we cannot as yet by inscriptions trace the applica- 
tion of the term to Marduk as far back as the occurrence of 
dMr in Assyrian inscriptions. As to the modification of a-Mr 
to a-mr., which took place at some time between the period of 
Irisurn and Adaduirari I. (c. 1345 B. G.), one may perhaps 
account for it by the desire, equally natural, to differentiate the 
((Jir of the north from the a-sir of the south, and the term a-S%ir 
once introduced superseded the other. The change itself from 
faHl to faJil is a comparatively slight one and the Arabic presents 
many examples of the interchange between the two, as, e. g. 

jjjas. and and etc.* In Assyrian we may 

compare MMtic, feminine, from sakil- [fcdil) by the side of 
sakUtu, feminine, from ^akH [fahd).' Beyond assonance, 
there is, of course, no connection between A-icsar and rtHf, and 
perha])s the desire for greater assonance may have been a factor 
also in leading to the use of asur for aUr. The force of both 
forms is the same, or practically the same, and whatever other 


^ See the examples in Wright-De Goeje's Arabic. Grammar, I, p. 134, 
and Rem. a (p. 136). Of. Barth, Nominalbildungen in den Semitischen 
Spraehen, p. 18, § 6, a note. Similarly the forms fa‘il and fa‘'Ctl are 
synonymous and the former replaces to a large extent the latter, Cf. 
Barth, ib., p. 48c and p. 46. 

® Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., § 65, nrr. 7 and 8. 
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motives contributed to tbe interchange, it is both interesting 
and significant to note that while the former in time superseded 
the latter, asir did not entirely disappear as the designation of 
the chief god of Assyria. In the so-called Cappadocian tab- 
lets* which date, presumably, from c. 1100 B. C., we meet 
A-sir frequently as an element in 2 )i’oi)er names, and since in a 
number of cases it forms a variant to A-sur, tbere can l)e no 
doubt of the identity of the two forms, and that they both desig- 
nate the head of the Assyrian pantheon. Thus, we have A-sir- 
ma-lilc (No. 10, G) by the side of A-sur-ma-lik“ (No. 3, 4; 0, 5, 
etc.), A-sir-rabi (No. 8, 3), and in the same text the same jaer- 
sonage appears as A-sur-rabi (1. 13). Other names compounded 
with A-sir occurring in these tablets are A-sir-ta-a-a-ar (No. 1, 
3), A-mur-A-sir (No. 4, 15), En-nam-A-sir (No. 7, 31), Ma-nu- 
um-ba-lim-A-sir (No. 16, 4), and probably also — according to 
Delitzsch” — A-sir-e-mu-ki (No. 9, 4). Delitzsch'* very properly 
expresses astonishment at the somewhat remarkable form, but 
in view of what has just been pointed out, the mystery is cleared 
up and these examples show that the form A-sir in Irisum’s 
inscriptions is not an exceptional one. In thus connecting A-sur 
through the mediation of A-sir with the god in the Babylonian 
pantbeon of whom he forms in a measure the northern counter- 
part, we have removed from the name that element of unique- 
ness whicli has hitherto been a puzzle to scholars. The Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian pantheons being in other respects identical, 
the gods appearing in Assyrian inscriptions being the same as 
those encountered in the south, and eveii the chief goddess of 
Assyria, Istar, bearing a name that belonged to a Babylonian 
deity worshipped in one of the old centers of the south, it would 
certainly be strange to find the name given to the chief god of 
the Assyrian pantheon to be so entirely original. The explana- 
tion here suggested furnishes the link that we have a right to 
look for between the north and the south, in view of the depeiid- 

^ See Golenisc'heff, Vingt-quatre Tdblettes Oappadociennes (St. Peters- 
bui’g, 1891), from whose edition these examples are taken. Tbe proper 
names in these Cappadocian tablets bear in general, according to Dr. 
Ranke, (private communication) an ‘ ai-chaic ’ character. 

® Not the same personage, however, as A-sir-ma-lik. 

^ Zur Entzifferung und ErMdrung der KappadoMschen KeilscJiriftta- 
feln (I^eipzig. 1893), p. 236. 

Ib., p. 267. 
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ence of the former upon the latter for its culture, its cult, its 
beliefs and its theology, as well as for its theological nomencla- 
ture. At the same time the later differentiation represented by 
in place of a-nr would have been regarded sufficient as a 
distinguishing designation from Marduk and other deities of the 
south on whom the epithet nMr had been conferred, and was 
presumably introduced with this purpose in view not long after 
originally merely a descriptive epithet, came to be the 
designation for the chief god of A-usar and thus assumed, as its 
origin was forgotten, the character of a real name. A trace, 
however, of the purely descriptive nature of the designation 
may be seen in the frequent writing of the name without the 
determinative for deity and to which attention was above 
directed/ In this way the consciousness that Asur-Asir was 
not a specific designation of the deity, but represented an attri- 
bute that indicated his position in the pantheon, was preserved, 
and the bond at the same time maintaii'ied which connected the 
“overseer” and “guardian” Avith the still earlier designation 
of lamussu, (or “protector”) of the city and of the district 
A-usar. While, therefore, the invariable addition in Assyrian 
inscriptions of the determinative for deity before Samas, Nebo, 
Istar, Nergal and all the other gods invoked., or introduced as 
elements in the formation of proper names, ga^m to those desig- 
nations in the full sense of the word the character of xpecijif 
names, the frequent and at certain periods consistent omission 
of the determinative before Asia* served to remind the “initi- 
ated” at least that A-sur Avas not a real name but merely a 
description of the god as the general “ overseer or “protec 
tor,” precisely as the older designation larjiassn retained this 
purely descriptive character. Asur corresponds, therefore, more 
to such designations as the Omnipotent,” the “All Wise,” the 
“Supreme one,” Avhich we might use in place of the more 
specific designation of the Deity as “ G-od ” or “ Jehovah.” 

This i'}npeTS 07 %al aspect, thus embodied in the designation 
A-sur, accords Avith the peculiar position that the god occupies 
in the Assyrian pantheon. Despite his prominence in the his- 
torical' inscriptions, the side of Agur, so to speak, is 

not brought forward in the same way .as is that of other deities. 


^ See above, p. 291 et seq. 
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The kings do not refer to statues of the god, and temples of 
Asur do not appear to have been as numerous as those of Istar, 
Sin, Samas and Nebo. Tiglathpileser I., although fulsome in 
his praise of Asur, does not deposit the most important docu- 
ment of his reign in Asur’s temple, but in one dedicated to Ann 
and Adad/ Adadnirari III. (811-783 B, C.) erects numerous 
statues to Nebo and addresses him in such terms as almost to 
convoy the impression that he acknowledged the supremacy of 
this god alone. 

0 Posterity! _ Trust in ISTcbo. Trust in no other god! 

is the inscription which he places on a statue of this god.'^ 
Surely, Asur must have occupied a peculiar position in Assyria 
to Avarrant a king who had no intention whatsoever of introduc- 
ing a rival to Asur, in using such language of another god. It 
would seem, indeed, that by the side of Asur, the Assyrian 
kings were in the habit of choosing some other deity as their ■ 
special patron, one selecting Ninib,® another Nebo,^ a third 
kSamas,® and the like." We do not find pictures of Asur on seal 
cylinders, as we find representations of Hamas, Sin, Istar, Adad 
and others. Instead of being glorified by temples and statues, 
he is represented by a standard, surmounted by his symbol — a 
winged disc — which is carried about with the Assyrian armies. 
Though the protecting deity, originally, of a single place, his 
centre of worship, the old city on the Tigris, does not continue 
to bo the capital of Assyria. Halmaneser I. (c. 1330 B. 0.) has 
no hesitation in transferring the seat of government to Calah, 
and though subsequently Tiglathpileser I. (c. 1100) endeavors 
to secure for Asur its former preeminence, that does not hinder 
his successors from passing still further to the nortli, and in the 
heyday of Assyria’s glory it is not to Asur but to Nineveh to 
which the emissaries of the nations come with their tribute. 
We cannot conceive of Babylonian rulers, after once ackno’wl- 


^ I. Rawlinson, 16, Col. VIII, 39-46. 

® I. Rawlinson, 35, No. 2, 1. 12. 

3 So, e. g., Asurnasii'pal. 

E. g. , Adadnirari III. 

® E, g. , Salmaneser II. 

« See Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyrians, pp. 221, 225-226 
and 238. 
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edging the supremacy of Marduk, deliberately removing the 
capital to some place with wliicli Marduk has nothing to do. 
IMarduk belongs for all time to the city of Babylon; and if such 
changes in the north do not affect the position of Asur, it is evi- 
dently because, though originally a local deity, it is not exclu- 
sively as such that he acquires and maintains his ])Osition, but 
rather as tlie general patron of Assyrian armies, as a protecting 
power si)reading his beneficent influence over all of Assyria, a 
kind of patron saint of Assyria under whose guidance the 
Assyrian armies marched to victory, a power who sums up the 
spirit and peculiar genius of Assyria, not conceived of like the 
other gods as a symbol of a natural ])ower — though he may have 
been so originally, — or thought of as dwelling in a particular 
location — though once a local deity — but in reality, as Hammu- 
rabi calls him, a ItmKusit, dumiktini — a gracious and protecting 
force, tlie daeMon of Assyria, who presides over the fate of the 
country and merely because the chief trait of Assyria was mili- 
tary prowess, does Asur become, primarily, a god of war. In 
other words, as in the south, the attempt towards a spiritualiza- 
tion of the religious beliefs has its outcome in the establishment 
of the doctrine of a trinity, consisting of Ann, Bel and Ea, who, 
dividing among themselves the upper element, the earth and the 
waters, respectively, preside over the whole universe/ and stand 
alone and apart from other gods, so in Assyria the spiritual ele- 
ment, which is to be found in eveiy religion, finds an expression 
in the conception which dominates Assyrian history of a power 
who, quite independent of the other gods and on quite a differ- 
ent plane from them, is the protector of Assyria joar exrelUiice . — 
the aMr or alur of the country. Sayce, in his first series of lec- 
tures on the Religion of the Babylonians, “ recognizes and empha- 
sizes this quite exceptional character of Asur among the gods of 
the Assyrian pantheon and which makes him so much more than 
the mere head of this pantheon. He also calls attention to the 
fact that Asiir is childless and has no female counterpart, though 
occasionally Istar is spoken of in terms which might lead us to 
suppose that she was regarded as such. This, however, is not 


^ See Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens unci Assyrians, p. 102. 

® Hidbert Lectures (1887), p. 126 seq.; see also Gifford Lectures (1902), 
pp. 371-372. 
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tlie case, and the frequent association of Asia- and Istar — espe- 
cially in the inscriptions of Asurhauipal — is due to the impor- 
tance of the latter as the chief goddess of the later capital of 
Assyria, the city of Nineveh, Sayce sums up his discussion of 
Asur as follows:' “We can, in fact, trace in him all the linea- 
ments upon which under other conditions there might have been 
huilt up as pure a faith as that of the God of Israel.” Whether 
one is prepared to go to such a length or not, cei-tainly despite 
the severe and cruel aspects that Asur as a god of war takes on, 
he represents a genuine attemj)t at the spiritualization of concep- 
tions held about divine government. The later designation of 
this god as Asir or Asur, replacing the earlier one of lomassK,^ 
did not interfere, but on the contrary, assisted this process, 
since it represented not a name of a god but an epithet trans- 
fei'red from Marduk to the chief protecting power of the north- 
ern pantheon, and while in the differentiated form A-sur, the 
epithet came to be so closely associated with the chief god of 
A-usar as to take on the trait of a name and eventually was 
extended to the city and district over which he exercised juris- 
diction, setting aside almost entirely the older designation 
A-usar, yet the consciousness that Asur was in reality an epi- 
thet having the force of “protector” or “overseer” was never 
entirely lost, as is shown by the frequent omission of the deter- 
minative for deity when the term is used. There is thus an 
aspect to this method of writing the term that came to be 
regarded as the name of the god, which imparts to it something 
more than a merely arbitrary practice or a peculiarity of certain 
Assyrian scribes. 

My proposition, then, is that the designation A-sur, transformed 
from an older form A-sir, represents an epithet originally applied 
to Marduk and transferred to the chief god of A-usar, because 
the latter occupied to, so large an extent the same position in the 
north that Marduk did in the south, while the assonance with 
A-ixsar, the oldest name of the locality in which the northern 
deity in question was worshipped, was also a factor in leading 
to the transfer of the epithet. Whether the chief god of A-usar 
ever had a specific name previous to this introduction of Asir- 
Asur, is a question to which no definite answer can be given, 


^ Hibbert Lectures, p. 129. 
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tliougli tlie circiunstaiiee that Hanimnrahi designates him merely 
as the “ gracious protector,” would seem to indicate that such 
was not the case. At all events, as early as the third millenium 
before this era, the god of A-usar is viewed as a general pro- 
tecting j)ower of the district of which A-usar was the centre. 
The same process which led A-usar, originally the name of the 
city, to be extended to the chief god of the place, so that with 
the addition of the determinative for deity, this god was written 
as the god A-usar — 'in reality the god of A-usar — brought 
about the extension of the deity’s e})ithet Asur to the city and to 
the district, so that, instead of A-usar, it became customary to 
speak of the city and district of Asur, which was in reality the 
city and district of the god Asur. 

Dolitissch’s view, above referred to, thus turns out to be right 
so far as A-usar is concerned, which was originally the name of 
a ])lace, while Schrader and those who follow him are correct in 
regaf'ding Asur as a terra that was originally applied to a deity. 

IV. 

There is still one aspect of the problem connected with the 
god Asur that may appropriately be discussed here. Besides 
the phonetic method of writing the name of the god as A-sur or 
As-sur, — the two signs in this form generally combined into a 
single group, — we find in the inscriptions of Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon and Asurbanapal the form In the inscriptions 

of Asurbanapal, indeed, this becomes the common form both 
for the name of the god and, with the addition of the usual 
determinative A’f, as the designation of the district. The identity 
in form between this method of designating the chief god of 
Assyria, and a god who appears in several of the tablets of 
the Babylonian creation story, ^ has been the subject of much 
discussion among scholars, who were naturally led to assume a 
direct relationship between the two. While due consideration 
was given to the difficulties involved in such a relationship, 

^ E. g. Meissner-Rost, Bauinsdhriften Sanheribs, K. 5418“, line 1. 7; K. 
1366, line 1, etc. I. Rawlinson 48, No. 9 : 49 Col. II, 19 (Esarhaddon), 
and in the inscriptions of ASurbanapal joassim. 

See the passages in the index to King’s Creation Tablets, Vol. I, p. 

m. 
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.especially by Jensen* in his acute remarks on the subject, even the 
latter inclined to the view that nf^, i. e., An-sar (as the signs 
are usually read) of the creation story, had something to do with 
Asur. Such a view found an apparent support in the form 
’Acrcrcupo? which .Damasoius, in his summaiy of Babylonian beliefs 
(on the basis of Berosus) (?), furnishes for An-sar.’* Since this 
same Damascius gives the foi*m of the deity, associated with 
An-sar, correctly as Kto-o-api;, i. e., Ki-sar, there was a presump- 
tion in favor of placing conhdence in the reading Assoros, 
which, naturally suggests A-sur especially in the form As-sur, 
though the change from a supposed contraction of An-sar to 
As-sar and then to As-sur (As-s6r) remained to be accounted 
for. All, however, that can legitimately be concluded from 
the form ylssdros in Damascius is that the latter, and presumably, 
therefore, also Berosus, believed in the identity of An-sar with 
the god A-sur; and even if we should go further and assume 
that the Assyrian priests, in their desire to glorify their owm 
chief, proposed to identify him with the god who played a part 
in the time-honored creation epic, that would not yet establish 
the correctness of the view. 

As a matter of fact there are no plionetic laws ni Assyrian 
that could satisfactorily account for the transition of An-sar” to 
A-sur or even As-sur. Apart fi’om this, if we turn to the role 
assigned to An-sar in the creation story, we will find that there 
is no possibility of connecting this figure with a god like Asur. 

In the first creation tablet, An-sar and Ki-sar are introduced 
as the second pair of deities that were produced. “ Though 
coming after Lahmu and Lahamu,” they apparently are given 
the superiority over the latter,® and at all events in the continua- 
tion of the story, it is An-sar who appears as directing the 
movements of the gods and not Lahmu. The association of 


* Zeits. /. Assyriologie I, pp. 3-7. 

- See the passage in full in King’s Creation Tablets, Vol. I, p. xxxiii. 

® A reading mr by the side of sar assumed by Jensen {Zeits. f. Assyr. 
I, p. 4) as possible does not exist. Delitzsoh has abandoned the view 
expressed in the 2d ed. of his LesestucTce, p. 31 [of. Bezold, Zeits. f. Keil- 
sohrift. II, p. 66], and the signs referred to by Haupt in his Sum&rische 
Familiengesetze, p. 6B, are to be read ijy-di. 

« Tablet 1, 12. * Ib., 1. 10. 

® According to King’s very plausible restoration of 1. 12 ; see King’s 
Creation Tablets, Vol. I, p. 4, note 6. 
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Ki-sar with Aii-sar leaves uo doubt as to the interpretation to be 
put upon both names. The element common to both — Sa ,)' — is 
commonly the equivalent of kinsafu, i. e., ‘totality,’ ‘universe’ 
and tile like, while An = samil ‘ heaven ’ and Ki = irntu ‘ earth.’ 
An-sar, accordingly, represents a personification or a combina- 
tion of the forces of heaven, while Ki-sar, viewed as the “female” 
complement, is an embodiment of the forces of earth. Surely, 
no more, is required than this statement of the intor 2 )retation of 
the names, to show that we are dealing liere with a theological 
doctrine and not with a jjopular belief, though the doctrine may 
rest upon sonic very 2 J>rimitive and crude pO|.)ular attempt to 
form a theory of the beginning of tilings. Back of the triad 
Ann, Bel and Ea, representing a mere advanced theory of the 
universe which recognized a threefold division,’ and which 
in turn gave way to a more “jiraotical” triad. Sin, Samas and 
Adad, or Sin, Samas and Istar, ive have a twofold division of 
the universe represented by Au-sar and Ki-sar, from which jiair 
the triad Ann, Bel and Ea, the first representing the upper or 
‘ heavenly ’ ocean, the third the ‘ terrestrial ’ ocean, separated by 
Bel,“ are evolved. In the jiresent form of the Babylonian crea- 
tion story, itself tlie outcome of an elaborate and completed 
theological process of speculation and composition, we have two 
distinct; conflicts" which had to be waged before order, as rep- 
resented by the gods of the later Babylonian pantheon, could be 
established in the Universe: (1) the conflict organized by Apsii 
and his messenger, Mummu, against the gods, and in which 
the help of the monster Tiamat is invoked by Apsu ; (2) the 
conflict between Tiamat and the gods. In the former, result- 
ing in the overthrow of Apsu and Mummu, Ea is represented as 
the conqueror; in the latter, ending with the discomfiture of 
Tiamat, Marduk is the victor, though it has been shown that in 
an earlier version it was Bel (En-lil) and not Marduk. who 
played the role of conqueror.'’ 


1 See Radau’s intei-pretation of the significance of this division (Crea- 
tion Story of Genesis I, pp, - 51-53), with which, in the main, I agree. 

2 Radau ib., p. 63. See King’s Creation Tablets, Vol. I, xxxvti seq. 
* See Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp, 489-441, and for 

the modified and revised form of the writer’s interpretation of the Baby- 
Ionic creation story, with translations and a full analysis of the texts in 
question, consult the forthcoming part in the German edition of his 
work. 
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The combination of the two conflicts as well as the later sub- 
stitution of Marduk for Bel indicate the composite character of 
the present tale. The two conflicts are merely two versions — 
and the 2)rocess of construction is the same to -which we have 
become accustomed by the critical analysis of the myths, legends 
and traditions of the book of Genesis, and which in most cases 
represent likewise the combination of two versions. Apsu and 
Mummu, on tlie one hand, and Tiamat, on the other, are 
“doublets.” Apsn and Tiamat are symbols or representatives 
of chaos, while Mummu is again a “doublet” of Apsu — ■resting, 
perha2-)s, on a third version — but for whom, in the construction 
of the two -versions, no other jilace could be found than that of a 
siqjerfluous “go-between” between Apsu and Tiamat — a coun- 
ter|)art to Gaga, who acts in a similar cajjacity of messenger to the 
gods. ' In the narrative of both conflicts, however, it is An-sar 
who presides over the assembly of the gods, the representatives 
of order and light, and who directs their movement against the 
forces of chaos and darkness led by Apsu and Tiamat, while 
Lahmu and Ijahamu, the oldest pair of all, are ranged in the 
second conflict on the side of Tiamat. Ki-sar ^flays no ]Dart in 
either of the conflicts, and being only mentioned once in the line 
in which the birth of An-sar and Ki-sar is announced, is clearly 
an artificial flgure introduced under the general influence of the 
theory wdiich assigned to every god a female counterpart or 
eomjjanion. An-sar and Ki-sar are thus two figures, like Nut 
(heaven) and Keb (earth) who in the “ Helioi)olitan ” form of 
Egyptian cosmogony, are rejiresented as lying in close embrace 
in the primeval waters until separated by Shu, who lifts Nut — in 
Egyptian theology'"* the female element — uj) from Keb. We 
may thus distinguish two j)hases in the theological conceptions 
evolved with regard to An-sar, the one representing him as the 
chief of the forces of the upper world, where according to the 
current view’^ developed in connection with astrological science 
the gods Awmll, the other making him with Ki-sar cover the 
entire scope of the universe. The former j^hase brings An-sar 


^ Tablet III, 2 and 3, where Glaga is called mkallu, i. e. messenger, 
precisely as Mummu is in the first tablet, lines 30 and 31. 

“ See Lange in Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbueh der Beligionsge- 
schiehte (2d ed.), I, 146. 
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into a certain rolationsliip to Ami, who, as the lirst meinher of 
the triad, is pictured as in general control of the heavens, hut it 
is clear that An-sar belongs to an earlier stage before the devel- 
opment of the triad doctrine and at a period when Ann was 
regarded as constituting the entire cosmic principle. Such a 
doctrine underlies the interesting list IT. Rawlinson, 54, No. 3, 
obv., aful also in a measure the list III. R., 09, No. 1, obv. , 
ac.cording to which a pre-eosniie Ann produces the general 
forces of lieaven and earth, or, as Jensen' ajitly exjn-esses it, 
“ das Iliminelsprincii) und das Krdprimup.” Either emanating 
from Ann or regarded as emanations of the “heavenly” prin- 
ciple (Au = Anu) in combination with the “earthly” principle 
{Iu = irsitum), ten j)airs of gods arc registered, among them as 
the third pair An-sar and Ki-sar. This enumeration is to be 
taken again as a proof of the existence of various theological 
doctrines in Babylonia which, though agreeing in the main prin- 
ciples, vary in nomenclature and in questions of detail." In the 
■first tablet of the Creation story, An-sar and Ki-sar occupy the 
place accorded in the two lists to An and to Ki or Antmn,, the 
feminine of which appears to have been regarded as 

equivalent to A'/," while in the subsequent tablets An-sar giv- 
ing directions to Anu, Ea and Bel-Marduk represents the “pre- 
cosrnie” Anu standing in the lists before An-{-.Ki (or An •{- 
.Intum). 

It is evident that such theories and speculations -with regard 
to Anu and An-sar belong to a different order of thought from 
the views held in regard to gods who constitute what one may 
call the active pantheon, and there is clearly no warrant in asso- 
ciating either the An-sar in the lists referred to or the two 


’ Kosmologie der Bahylonier, p. 274; see also the discussion, id., p. 
193 seq, and Eadau, Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times (Moniat XIV. 
81-87). 

^ In this list, e. g. , Lahmu and Lahamu constitute the seventh pair, 
whereas in the Creation story they precede An-Sar and Ea-sar. 

3 III. Eawlinson, 69, No. 1, obv., lines 2 and 3. (Cf. II. Eawlinson, 54, 
No. 3, obv., lines 3-8). 

An-tum=Ki-twi—irsitiim (“ earth ”) 

An-Ki=Anu u [Antum.'] 

Space forbids nae from discussing Eadau’s views of An-sar and Kd-Sar 
as set forth in his article ‘ Bel, The Christ of Ancient Times ’ (Monist 
XIV, pp. 79 seq.) but they appear to me entirely untenable. 
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phases of Au-sar in the Creation story with a god like A-sur, 
who appears in the ' historical inscriptions and in the hymns, 
purely, as the chief god of the Assyrian pantheon, wliose associ- 
ates are gods like Hamas, Adad, Istar, Neho, Nnskn, who play 
no part in the cosmological doctrines under discussion. In the 
historical inscriptions An-sar and Ivi-sar do not a])pear at all, 
Avhile in religions texts A?e encounter them oul_y in sucli invoca- 
tions as are found in the incantation text II. RaAvlinson, IS, 00 
a-h,' 

uis An-sar (il) Ivi-sar, 

as a phrase to indicate the combined appeal to all the spirits or 
forces of heaven and earth. The phrase itself may, indeed, be 
regarded as betraying the intinenee of the speculations regard- 
ing An-sar and Ivi-sar, Avithout, hoAA''eA’'er, iiiA'-olving a strict 
application. For, since Ave find in these same texts the phrase, 

7jI An(na) mul ZI Ki(a) 

as an appeal to the poAA-ers of heaA’-eu and earth, the addition of 
sao- appears to haA^e been introduced merely to give the added 
force of the totality of those poAA'ers — Avithont, therefore, embody- 
ing the ideas associated Avith An-sar and Ivi-sar in the Creation 
narrative. What applies to An-sar and Ki-sar also holds good 
for Lahmu and Lahaniu of the Creation tablets as Avell as for the 
other pairs mentioned in the lists above referred to, Avith the 
exception of Ib and Nin-ib, AA’^ho, indeed, belong to the active 
pantheon. Lahmu occurs also in a long list“ of over one hun- 
dred gods invoked in an incantation text, but the purpose of 
these lists being to enumerate as many powers as possible, so as 
to form a formidable phalanx against the attacks of the demons, 
such an occurrence does not argue in favor of any real role 
played by the gods so introduced. Moreover, it is a feature of 
the incantation texts to preserve, as do the projAer names, the 
names of gods that have otherAvise no place in the popular 
mind. ' Again, in an incantation idtual, Alala and Belili, who 

^ Republished by Haupt, Akkad, und Sumer. Keilschrifttexte, No. 11. 

® 11. EaAvlinson, 17, obv. 7, to be repeated at the end of each section. 

® Surpu-Series (ed. Zimmern), VIII, 19. 

‘‘ See Jastrow, Religion Babyl. und Assyr., pp. 161, 166 and 323. 
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likeAvise occur^ in tlie lists as tlie eighth paii’ by the side of 
Lahmu and Lahamu, and Belili as well as Alala ])lay a part in 
certain old myths and legends," but they do not enter into either 
the Babylonian or Assyrian })antheon in the ])ro])er sense. 

Lastly, the circiimstanee that the writing An-sar for the god 
Asnr is not enciountered until so late a period as the days of 
Sennacherib (706-081 B. (f), enforces the other fatal objections 
against any real connection between the chief god of tbe Assy- 
rian pantheon and the An-sar of the creation story. That the 
scribes of Sennacherib, in hitting upon this new form of writing 
the name of their favorite deity, were, influenced by a desire to 
connect Asnr with An-sar and thus to score a trinmpb over the 
Marduk priests, who modified the old tale by assigning to their 
favorite the role belonging to Bel, may, indeed, be admitted as 
probable, or at all events as 2 )ossible. The form J.s'.sdro.s' pre- 
served by Damascius speaks, as already intimated, in favor of such 
an identiii cation having been made at one time, and tlu^ 
device, it must l)e admitted, was an ingenious one on the })art of the 
Assj'Tian theologians, for since it is An-sar who dispatehps IVJar- 
duk on his mission against Tianiat, the sni)eriority of Asnr over 
Marduk would thus be imidied, and we may well su 2 )pose that 
the “discovery” that the old An-sar, who directs all the gods, 
was none other than xVsiir, acquired great popularity in Assyria. 
The idiilological difficulties involved would not have inconve- 
nienced the grammarians of Sennacherib’s court, and if, by a 
play on words, A-usar could be connected with A-sir and A-sur, 
no objection could be raised against connecting An-sar with 
A-sur. If any further proof was desired the learned priest 
could 2 )oint to the form As-sur,’' which was so commonly used 

I 

^ See Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 274. The use of Lahmu by Nabonidus 
(V, Rawlinson. 64, Col. II, 16-17) as the designation of images of mon- 
sters merely shows that the name survived, but not that a deity of that 
name was worshipped. 

• Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 689. 

2 The origin of this form, wliich we have seen may be traced back to 
the days of Pudilu in the 14th century, is indeed not altogether clear. It 
may have originated in an attempt to differentiate in writing the names 
of the district (and city) Aom that of the god, so that the views formerly 
held by scholars—and still maintained by Jensen in 1886 {Zeits.f. Assyr. 

I, p. 8) — may thus turn out to rest upon a basis, albeit a false one, sup- 
plied by the Assyrian scribes. At all events, however the form is to be 
explained, it is certain that As-§ur is merely a variant writing of A-Sur, 
just as A.? for the district and the god is in turn an abbreviation of As-^ur. 
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for the god by the side of A-.siir, and as for the interchange 
between stir and sar., that would be set aside by the proximity 
in the graphic forms for stir and mr. The two characters were 
almost identical except that in one case the wedges appeared 
with the addition of a small horizontal wedge vertical, and in 
tlie otlier were slantcal. The chain of argnment would thus be 
complete and the scribe who read his paper on An-sar-Asur 
before the Oriental HoOety of ancient Assyria enjoyed the sat- 
isfaction, no doubt, of having convinced his auditors. But 
<!onscious of our own imperfections, let us not be too severe on 
our predecessors, and, after all, we may be doing the latter an 
injustice in assuming that by the writing An-sar for their god 
they wished to connect A-sur with the time-honored figure of 
An-sar. Perhaps they only wished to indicate by changing 
rtf' to ehief god of the Assyrian pantheon was 

the god of “ totality” (kissatu), without direct reference to the 
figure of An-sar. The sign sar has also and very frequently the 
force of tdhti'^ “good,” so that An-sar might designate A-sur, 
nierety, as the “good” god." Let us give the Assyrian theo- 
logians, therefore, the benefit of the doubt, and at all events, 
r(‘.cognize that there is no connection whatever, except a remote 
assonance, between eithei' of the two phases above pointed out of 
An-sar, Avho is essentially a creation of learned speculation about 
the beginning of things in Babylonia, and A-sir-A-sur, who 
retains throughout the various periods of Assyrian history the 
character of the laniassti daniiktittt. of A-usar, “the gracious 
protector ” of Assyria, and especially of her kings and armies, 
— the character given to him in the earliest specific mention of 
the deity in the code of Hammurabi and which is also implied in 
the form A-sir, to which A-sur itself is to be traced back. 


^ Brilnnow, No. 8289 ; mr is also the equivalent of gitrnalu “perfect” 
(Brimnow, No. 8216), so that An-sar might designate A-sur as the “ pei’- 
fect one,” but this meaning is much less common than tdbu and need 
hardly be taken into consideration. 

The probable existence of a distinctively ‘Assyrian’ version of the 
creation story, in which the role of conqueror of Tiaraat is assigned 
to An§ar {Cuneiform Texts, Part xiii., pi. 25-26), may also be taken as an 
indication that the identification of Ansar with A§ur was made, or at 
least attempted, by the theologians of Nineveh. See Zimmern, Keil- 
inschriften und das A. T., p. 496, and King’s seven Creation Tablets, 
I , pp. 197-200. 


The Kitdl) Mamlik mi^Nazar of Sid ulihn Hamn ofAlemn- 
dHa. Edited for the fint time and trandated with 
Intnodeiotion and Noten. — By Sidnky Adams Wkston. 

For the i\[osleiuB, Aloliaiunied is tlio grout pi'oj)lu*t wlioni tho 
iiispircul writers of tbc Old Tostaiiiont uihiouthruI. Tlu^y 
believe that it was doHnitely predicted in the Hehn'-w scriptures 
that he should be bom of the otfs])riug of Ishinael, and be*; 
supronie over all the peoples of tho world. So iiuportaut is this 
belief, that iriany of the Jewish converts to Islam have felt that 
they were performing valuable service to their new faith if the}'' 
adduced ai-guments and -passages from their sacred scriptures in 
support of the proposition. The following treatise, the work of 
one Sa‘id ibn Hasan of Alexandria, furnishes an interesting and 
important illustration of this attempt. 

In order more clearly to understand the treatise, it will be 
well first to consider some facts I’egarding its author, the cus- 
toms and issues of his time, the date of his book and the special 
reason for its composition; and further, the argument which he 
presents, and the characteristic features of his work as a whole. 

Sa‘id was an Alexandrian Jew converted to Islam in May, 
12U8 A.D., the immediate cause of his conversion being his 
miraculous recovery from a serious illness, as he graphically 
relates (Ms., pp. 32 If.). The time of his conversion, as well as 
the character of the man, was well fitted to bring forth such a con- 
troversial essay as his, for at that time the Oriental Moslem 
was very troublesome. Three years previously there had been 
converted to Islam G-hazan Khdn, great grandson of the con- 
quering Mongol Hflblgh-ft and son of Ilkhan Arghhn. A little 
later he triumphantly entered Syria, where he destroyed the 
power of the Egyptian prince Al-Malik An-lSTasir Kilawhn, who 
ruled over that country. But in 1303 this Egyptian prince 
i-eturned to Syria with his army and inflicted on the Mongols a 
bloody defeat near Ghabaghib in the Hauran (Ms. p. 35). See 
Milller, Idam ii., p. 262 f., and Goldziher, Revue des Etudes 
Jidves^ vol. XXX., p, 5. 
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Moreover, Sa‘id’s conversion was near the close of the ccn- 
tmy, a most important time from the Moslem point of view, for 
they believe that at the turning of each century God will send 
a regenerator of Islam (Goldziher, ihuL). Their makers of 
apocalypses predicted political revolutions for these times, and 
prophecies of this kind stirred up the Moslems at the end of each 
century. 

All these events had a gi’eat influence on Sa‘id. Ke was a 
fanatic*, and a z;ealons partisan of Islain. Toward other faiths he 
was oxtroinoly intolerant. His ideal was for Islam to be the 
supremo and only religion; all others must be blotted out. 
Hence he advocated closing the temples of other faiths, together 
with those extreme measures enforced from time to time in 
Islam against other beliefs. 

The rights of the Jews and Christians in regard to their 
houses of prayer, Avhich Sa‘id so vigorously attacked, were a 
vital point of controversy throughout the history of Islam. A 
biief consideration of those rights will make clear the issues of 
his own time. 

Among the restrictions which ‘Omar ibn al-Ivhattab imposed 
on the Jews and Christians of Syria is found the important 
clause; “In paying the tax of tolerance the synagogues and 
(ihurches existing at the time of the Conquest shall be resj^ected 
])rovided the worship has been peaceful, and provided they do 
not build any other temples.” Yet this provision was not very 
strictly enforced, and even so far back as the time of the 
Omayyads the prohibition was not very binding. Under the 
Abbasids the law was more severe toward the other faiths, 
because the Abbasid rulers looked upon the government as a 
religious corporation, and hence believed themselves to have 
spiritual as well as temporal oversight. They put forth the idea 
of excluding unbelievers from every oflicial funcstiou, and of 
strictly enforcing the law prohibiting Jews and Christians from 
constructing new temples (Goldziher, ibid.). 

But the fact that from time to time orders wmre given to 
“destroy all the churches built since the introduction of Islam,” 
shows that churches had been built, and that the law varied in 
its severity at different times. This indecision in the applica- 
tion of the religious law was a source of much trouble for non- 
Moslem inhabitants of Moslem countries, and especially for the 
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Jews. It constantly exposed them to fanaticism, and they never 
knew when they were secure in their rights. Moreover, it was 
often very difficult for the government to restrain the fanati- 
cism of the Ulemas, even when it bo desired. 

It seemed to Sa'id that the time (the end of the seventh cen- 
tury of the Hijra) was ri])e for a renewal of these agitations 
against other heliefs. In 1305 A.l), the Egyptian ])rince Al- 
Malik Aii-Uasir returned from his victorious campaign in Syria, 
and made a proclamation which renewed the law of exception 
imposed on the Jews and Christians. This ordinanc.e was pro- 
claimed in all his provinces from the boundary of Nubia to the 
Euphrates. Although he made no mention of the restriction 
coiuierning religious buildings, and evidently had no intention 
of prohibiting Jews and Christians from using and keeping their 
houses of prayer in order, nevertheless the people immediately 
began to maltreat the Jews and Christians, and the fanatics 
began to destroy the churches and synagogues. The Ulemas 
said that only the churches and synagogues which had stood 
before the rise of Islam had a right to remain; all other's ought 
to be torn down. Thus many churches in Egypt and Syria 
were destroyed and the rest closed until on the intervention of 
certain powerful Christians the vandalism was stopped and the 
churches reopened (see Weil, Gaschiehte tier O/icdifeu, iv., pp. 
370-272). 

The authorities, however, were too tolerant for 8a‘td, who 
sympathized with the Ulemas. He ominously predicted the 
coming of rebellions at the end of 700 lunar years of the Hijra 
(Ms., j). 35), basing his prediction on a pseudo-prophecy from 
the Torah. It was apparently his purpose to foster an out- 
break against the churches and synagogues of the Christians and 
Jews. But seeing that this would not succeed, unless the gov- 
ernment approved, he resorted to writing, and this treatise is 
an expression of his feelings. 

His work,- which he says he often called “Al-Muhit ” (the 
Com23rehensive) , was composed in April, 1320 A.D., twenty- 
two years after his conversion and two years before the catas- 
trophe which he fears may befall the kingdom of the Moslems 
“at the end of 700 solar years of the Hijra” (Ms., p. 30). It 
was written in the Mosque of the Omayyads at Damascus. No 
doubt he found there a people in sympathy with his aims and 
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ideas, and hence an excellent fiekl for promulgating his doc- 
trines and arousing agitations. 

To prove Mohammed’>s right to the j)rophetic office is the 
main purpose of his dissertation. Having done this, all the rest 
necessarily follows ; that is, his religion is the snjirenie and only 
one; other religions must he crushed, their houses of Arorship 
closed, and the images and pictures destroyed. That is AAffiat he 
expressly says or practically implies. His arguments for the 
prophetic office of Mohammed are based on passages fi’om the 
Old Testament, which he changes and interprets to suit his pur- 
])oses, after the manner of Ivis contemporaries. In brief they 
are as follows: 

1. (Ms., }). 3.) (xod showed Hoah Mohammed among the 
prophets AAdio Avere to come, and promised ISToah that for the 
sake of this prophet he woAild never again destroy the earth by 
a hood. 

2. (Ms., p. 3-4.) God promised Abraham that he would 
give the land to his offspring. He also promised liim that he 
Avoiild bless Ishmael and multiply him and make him great, and 
make his offs])ring as mmierous as the stars of the heavens and 
that from him should come Mohammed. In regard to the two 
Avords “IND im, AAdiich occur in the prophecy about Ishmael 
(Gen. 17“") and to which Sa'id attaches great importance, he 
affirms that some interpret “Ahmed, Ahmed,” others “Very, 
Very,” still others “Great, Great,” and of the offspring of 
Ishmael there is none greater than Mohammed. 

3. (Ms., p. 4-5.) God appeared to Hagar at the Avater- 
spriiig and promised her that from her child [Ishmael] should 
come Mohammed, and that his offspring should be as numerous 
as the stars of the heavens. 

4. (Ms., p. 5.) Jacob gathered his children when he was 
about to die, and said he would tell them of the things to hap- 
pen in the last time. His children promised him that they 
Avould continue to' serve his God and the God of his fathers, 
Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac. From the fact that Jacob’s 
prediction is not found in the Torah, the author argues that it, 
with the name of the prophet Mohammed, has been fraudulently 
removed from this place. 

5. (Ms., p. 5.) Balaam is made to say, “Behold a star 
appearing from the family of Ishmael, and a .tribe of the Arabs 
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liel^jiug liim.” At Ills (Moliaimnecrs) appearance tlie earth 
<]uaked (that is, Nature recognized the great prophet). 

G. (Ms., p. 6.) C4od told Moses to tell the Israelites that a 
[)rophGt should he sent to tliein from the descendants of their 
brother Ishmael, and that they should obey him. 

7. (Ms,, p. (i-lh) The true interj^retation of Deut. 33“ is 
that ‘‘the mountains of Paran ” are the mountains of Mecca, 
and “the myriads of his holy ones” are tlm [)eople of the 
Ka/ba. Mioreover, Mohammed is the only prophet who has 
appeared from that region, 

8. (Ms., p. 7.) Moses fought with the Amalekites and was 
routed. But he prayed to (rod, asking for help through the 
intercession of Mohammed, and (rod ansnujred his prayer for 
Mohammed’s sake. 

9. (Ms., p. 7.) Joshua’s army was' routed, and he, like 
Moses, asked lielj) of (rod through the intercession of Moham- 
med, whereupon God gave him the victory. 

10. (IVIs., p. 8.) The sons of Ishmael are hailed as l)lessed 
because a prophet shall be sent from among them who shall 
be supreme over all the nations. Gen. 1G‘“ is cited as a pnxjf 
of this statement, and it is shown that it points only to 
iVIohammed. 

11. (Ms., p. 9.) A ]i)assage said to be from the Psalms 
announces that a prophet of mercy shall be raised up. 

12'. (Ms., p. 9.) Isa. 1“ is made to announce a similar 
promise. 

13. (Ibid.) Elijah goes into the land of the llijaz and there 
announces that a child shall be born of the offspring of Ishmael. 
His name shall be associated with the name, of God and shall be 
known throughout the civilized world. This one is no other 
than Mohammed. 

14. (Ms., p. 10.) The prophet Micha announces to Ahab 
that God is going to send a prophet whose name shall be asso- 
ciated with that of God, and that through him unbelief will 
cease in the land. 

15. (Ms., p. 11.) Manasseh was an idolater. Being con- 
(|uered in battle he was put inside one of his idols and was 
going to be roasted. His prayers to his other idols not being 
answered, he cried to God in the name of Mohammed, Then 
God saved him for the sake of Mohammed. 
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10. (Ms,, p. 11-12.) Obadiah tells tbe Jews of tbe land of 
the lOjaz that God is going to send a prophet from tbe Arabs 
wlio will conquer and subdue them. 

17. (Ms., p. 14-.) In his sleep Jacob sees a mighty people 
‘ascending a heavenly ladder. God tells him they are the off- 
spring of Ishmael, 

IS. (Ms., ]). 15-10.) In the. passage attributed to Ezekiel, 
but found in Isa. 42\ “ luy servant” is interpreted as Moham- 
med. 

(Ten, 22“ is made to read, “Take thy son whom I love,” etc. 
Sa'id says it must be Ishmael, because Isaac was not yet born, 
and Abraham loved only Ishmael. 

19. (Ms., p. 16-17.) In opposing Jesus one of the Jewish 
rabbis gave as his reason the fact that Moses told them in his 
law that the prophet to come in the last time should be of the 
offspring of Ishmael. 

20. (Ms., p. 19.) The author says he has diligently studied 
the Four Gospels, but has found no mention of Mohammed in 
them. This is to him a proof that the Gospels have been cor- 
rupted. . 

21. (his., p. 20-21.) When Moses went up the mount to 
die, God showed him those who should come till the resurrec- 
tion. When he saw Mohammed, the passage Dent. 33“ was 
revealed, and the added interpretation given that the “fire” is 
the victorious sword of Mohammed, and the “light” is his 
law which guides aright. 

22. (Ms., p, 23-24.) hfebuchadnezzar’s dream (Daniel 2) is 
interpreted by Daniel. He tells the king that the angel who 
cut off the head of the image is the prophet who shall come 
and purify the earth from idolatry. 

23. (Ms., p. 24.) Gen. 15““" is thus interpreted; The beasts 
are the peoples who preceded Mohammed and have perished. 
The birds signify Ishmael and his offspring, and their long con- 
tinuance as a united and powerful people, 

24. (Ms., p. 25.) On coming to life, the dry bones of 
Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek. 37'"") testify that there is no God but 
Allah and that he has no partner. 

25. (Ms., p. 26.) In the Torah Mohammed’s name is IND 
IND (cf. argument No. 2) ; in the books of the prophets it is 

(Josiah !). However they translate it, of.tke offspring 
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of Islimael tliere is uoue greater than Mohammed. The name 
is one of tlie names of God and is applied only to 
Mohammed beside. . 

Sa‘id not only establislies to his own satisfaction Mohammed’s 
right to the prophetic office, but he also vigorously condemns 
the use of images and pictures in the churches. In his charac- 
teristic manner he* shows the evil effects and dire eonse(pien(a's 
of such a practice. A short summary of his statements is 
instructive : 

1. (jVIs., ]). T.) The golden cross taken from the booty of 
the Amalckites was the cause of Joshua’s triple defeat. The 
same statement is again made on p. 18. 

2. (Ms., }). 18.) The children of Israel were commanded by 
God to have neither idol, crucifix nor image. 

8. (Ms., ]). 18.) The Christians are like the unbelieving 
kings of old, who made pictures and images and thus brought 
about the destruction of their kingdoms. 

I. (Ms., ibid.) God took away Bolornon’s kingdom because 
of a single picture which was in his house. 

5. (ibid.) The Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, did no,t ordain 
pictures and crucifixes. 

(i. (Ms., p. 19.) God warned the Israelites, saying: “ Cursed 
is he who makes a cross or an image ; cursed is he who worships 
them or allows their use.” 

7. (Ms., p. 28.) The cause of the destruction of the first 
temple was the making of images and likenesses and the killing 
of the prophets. (According to Ba‘id, the causes of the 
destruction of the second tcm])le were the dispute over the 
essence of the Creator, his attributes and word, and the denial 
of the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary.) 

8. (Ms., p. 29.) The philosophers laid the foundation for 
the worship of idols, and they made pictures and images. 
(For Ba‘id’s philosophy and ideas of philosophers, see the sec- 
tion below.) 

9. (Ms., p. 85.) God laid waste the kingdom of the Israel- 
ites partly because of pictures and images used by them. 
And God promised the prophets that pictures and images should 
be removed. 

10. (Ms., p. 30.) The history of the Israelites has been that 
when they made pictures and images they were defeated by 
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tlieir enemies; but Avlieii they effaced them and abandoned their 
use tliey Avere A’ietorious and prospered. 

For philoHO})]iy and })hilosophers in general our author had 
great anti])athy. To him a “ ])hilosopher ” seems to be any 
learned man or religious leader outside the faith of Islam. Thus 
he tAvi(^e stigmatisc'.s Jeroboam as a philosopher, and ascribes his 
evil deeds to that fa(it. (Ms., i)p. 21, 2G.) He asserts that the 
])hilosophers are ignorant of the trutli of prophecy and of the 
high station of the ])rophets; that they deny the Creator and 
lay the roundation for the; Avorshij) of idols; that they are 
enemies of Cod and the apostles, and- that they make jjictures 
and likenesses (M^s., pp. 28-29). In short, they are a source of 
great evil. 

In criticism of Safid’s OAvn philosophy, it is sufficient to say 
that his knoAvledge of the subject Avas very superficial. He 
uses the current language of his time, but adds nothing in ideas 
or terminology. His confused statements and pointless argu- 
ments slioAV that he was in no AAmy superior to most of his con- 
temporaries and that through it all he Avas moved by an intense 
prejudice against that “Avay.” 

An interesting feature of the manuscript is the author’s 
transliteration of HobrcAv passages into Arabic. As his quota- 
tions from the HcbrcAV are quite numerous, a fairly complete 
l)asis of comparison is afforded. The accompanying table shows 
his scheme of transliteration, Avhich it will be observed is 
phonetic. 
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Hebrew 

represented by Arabic 

Hebrew 

represented by Arabic 
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Ill tliu (‘.iiso of some of tlie coiisommts wliieli are distinguislied 
by diaeritieal points (ei) and ^ and C> and b>, (jw and (J«, 

and \jo), it often seems probable, or certain, that we have 
not tlie original transliteration before ns. tlopyists bave intro- 
duced numerous changes. Thus, in page 10, lines If., the let- 
ter appears three times where the author himself must have 
intended . Frequently a Hebrew word is divided, part stand- 
ing on one line and part on the next, or the false division occurs 
in the middle of the line, as in 15, 3, 16,, 16„ 

19,„ and elsewhere. This, again, is no doubt to be laid to the 
charge of the copyists. Wherever the name mri’ occurs, it is 
of course that is transliterated. 


In tlie reproduction of the Plebrcw vowel-sounds, of course 
tlie paucity of Arabic vowel-signs makes itself felt. for 
example, has to do duty for t , - , •.• , •• , and in two cases appa- 
rently for — 8.„; 22,,). Moreover, the 

equivalents of the Hebrew vowels are not even given consist- 
ently (see, for example, 4„f.). Any table of equivalents would, 
therefore, have very little value. The way in which the vowel 
0 is passed over (because of the lack of an exact equivalent) is 
especially noticeable. Thus 'jnk='<a^f (several occurrences); 
nj;=6L3, 17,0, etc. But in 8,„, 16,, is trans- 

literated by^-J, while in 15,3 (apparently) represented by 
^ alone. 16,. Notice also 

for 3 ..'. 

It is evident that Sa'id had no great learning. Of the history 
of the J ews and the narratives of the Old Testament he has only 
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H limited knowledge. He confuses the chronology of the Jew- 
ish kings and proj^hets, and often attributes the chai-acter and 
deeds of one person to another. Moreover, his Arabic is impure 
from a classical point of view. It has many vulgar expressions 
and grammatical errors and is not that of a careful scholar. 

The manuscript here published is not the original, but a copy 
which a]>pears to have been made some time in the 8th or 9th 
ceutuiy of the Hijra, although the exact date is not indicated. 
It is written in the iicskld script and in an easily legible hand. 
A^owel points and diacritical mai'ks are often lacking, but in 
obscure j)aBsages they are usually supplied. The copyist has 
sonietimes left out words, and some of the grammatical errors 
are no doubt due to him. He seems to have had little if any 
knowledge of Hebrew. Sa'id’s treatise forms a part of Ho. 700 
of the Landberg Collection of Arabic manuscrii^ts in the Yale 
Hniversity library. It is one of live essays transcribed in suc- 
cession by the same hand, and bound together. Of these, this is 
the longest, consisting of 37 pages, beginning' on fob 28Z» of the 
manuscript. The written page measures cm. x9 cm. The 
passages transliterated from the Hebrew are written in red 
ink. 

Numerous extracts from this Avork have already been pub- 
lished by Professor Goldziher, of Budapest, in the lievue, cU^ 
J-uioes^ XXX, 1 tf. These extracts are the following (the 
Roman numerals are the numbers of the sections in the Appen- 
dix to his article) : 

Ms., 5, 4 — 11; Goldziher, App. vi. 
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In iny translation the reader will note that I have omitted the 
formnlas of Messing except in a few s])ecial instances. The 
Hebrew passages I have transliterated from the Arabic of the 
manuscript. The translation follows the original closely and at 
tlie same time endeavors to give a clear English rendering. 

Finally, in regard to the emendations it must be remembered 
that where tliere is but one cojiy to w<.)rk with the more difficult 
is the task of emendation and the greater the liability to mis- 
take. Words and passages supplied by conjecture I have 
enclosed in brackets. 

I desire to express my gratitude to Professor Torrey, of Yale 
University, for his joersonal interest and his valuable sugges- 
tions and criticisms, which have greatly aided me in tlie pro- 
duction of this dissertation. I would acknowledge also my 
indebtedness to Professor Goldziher, for the assistance I have 
derived from his most instructive article, to which I have made 
frequent reference. 
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cXa>^ Cmi? J L(A.AifcAiAA/«./0 

w w/ ^ % 

C^ Lw^iQiJ I V J I CiXaJ^ ^L-3^1 

l^cV.^*^ ci>j-wXJ 

^ ^ i ^ LiAi5^ 2 cJ^mJiJ 

j^ui^ (J:/^., p, !2) iU-LJt dJ^\ (>1^^ ^Lxj ^J^j> 
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xjjl ijoJi Lfli ^Jliij>!^^ JLaxi!!^G 

^^.AmiJI (^sjC’ ^ Xm.aX-X j«(i^t x.c3La xaLrSX.^^ 

aLlsxJf ^ (jB" LJLJ® [*t>l . K^X^] st^ydl ^jjo u^!^l 

^ O ^ vw '** 

iO "lipiLA^I L.4»A^ ^^ Ji^JtiJI ^ j i»iMAwX J 

^ ^ wOj ^ 

(5***^"*^ ic^^cX*W li«3^«5fc' ^^ 1^ L>i|?jyiA<^J Lw3 

<i%. ' ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ W ' ^Ci% yj 

Jjct (^l-^ tcX^i^ ^ j*t>l U 2 uJt aclJI^^^Li ^j^jtJI 

I^3^Xj^ ^^yo viboj6 R-ii^it Ra^^I 
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20^Aj L*~<<!^ 2kA.^\.Ji (3'.5^t itAiSXif 

4XA«3 5 lpjjMA.it yMA.AAANit w.i! \A<An& yj> iUvscui^ (5^ jv^-^jj 

LiS^jJmO* \^Li^aO cty*AC-t \AAJ2MVU.i| ( iV«S\ , fJ^ Lm^mJ j«Jn3l 2!CA!CU5 

' O^iJI .^xi iiLAJpii 

sl^t 2ciJ! (^1^ ^*cX-MJt-j" \j^^t '^^51^1 ^ ^j| ^ 

^ tcXt-nS^ i8t»i wIL^p |^>L.A»S!-il y<i<"(^iio.i^ ^gCX^t ^^jjjjj.aJI 

^^^cX«it p" LuA^Ai-J^tl stpf ^ci-ij j I p 

^ s (J y J 

xl ^ lJLS^ |vA«aa/^ 2CaXc 2iiMUt 
^jlip.ia^ Jop!^l viXA^t !1^ ^-wp iJJi 

xiJt JlXj I 4 JQJ S^i ' !c\j| 

X,AaS ^ J^^ll ^iHJI ^ ■^•1^ Ix) 

au^ aJ C>^^4^}\ ^Li LsU L*J |•^MJ!^‘■' ^ 5! 

»S^*!^ ^l^-uiJ!’" ^I^wvXJLj SLjLb 

1^3* L^j‘! L^sxi ^ !fj^s*.y}^ 

U^jpl ItXiCi ija3 L^Xi Li^xiasu XXvu.£} 


Ms. (jLi^iaJI . 

<1 Ms. ijUiJ!. 


“ Ms. v^;o , 
Ms. l..g.Aiajij' . 


Ms. scXaj. 
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cUJLiii 

^L^:^J| ^Jf S^Lw ^xi K/^ 

iL^Lj v^ioUi. xAJf (j!^ (J/9.5 p, 4) 

^ 0^ '■— “ • ^ ' - -■ ; - 

(5;|) ^s)^^ “'ijL^Ub 

"1 " ’ wS ?> ^ 

^M -5 J^+a<w! Loij xax! viU i,^(> 


iXXjo^ sL+maJI ^y;£XXS' iiXiyh , xJCbiLCi^ 

(^LaUhXJLj jvA.A*;^ 2^.rL& 2cXJf 


-.bo’’ tL+.-SX^ 


^ZiyASt^ ■ L^AA*4»(^ '* ^ Jj 

iiiAJ ^j»|^^.i^.Jt ■‘* p-LfA.*Jf ^o! ' 




byX>' i>yU0 “ ^j_)';wdj2AiJf ti{X0 

^ cX+os.f cXba-t Jli 

■y 0'^ 0 

jv-b-cl t^AAAO 1^5 JLo 


“ Ms. . '’ Ms. ^bwo . “ Ms. <4 )^ . 

“ Ms. ^;csc . e For Heb. TJ-j^. 

f I. e. t>Uo? Cf. the transliteration just below. Notice also the way 
in which the preceding word is written in the Ms. (with the final form 
of j»). 

« Ms. ^^AXioLttJt. 

^ For , as occasionally elsewhere in the sequel. ^ Ms. . 



aS'. a . 


[ 1903 . 


^^_JI &.g.ii5fc^JI>3 L 4 J |V*^«wa^ it^Xc zcAJI }f3y^ 

tS”^ 'C)'^ cJ-A^lit yii.la*j| L^ ^L:^.SiivJ| \jO ^ '” 

it^«)^k«A0 L.c ^ »^t xAiJ! sI^^maJI l .i.^i.ftA.S’ 

Li^.AMliiD I imSs^ ^.. r^ [^ 3 !^ viixJiwAAA^ L . ^aO^JI 

^j:iLl0 ^£)! (5^ !!!5L>L3 (iUs-., tK 5) 

v£Lii3 (^L*,A.u/f (JolS^ ’' ^xJ ^'’ '' tcjl 

ink/} ^jLi 20 ^^iaftA£>.!^ JJ-laJi ^^-l4-=!>-t 

“ "1 a s 0 "'^ ~- w ’ ^ Ow. 

^«i.A25 20^^.Aa3 ^^Ajt OcXj {^a2-9 ^L^-maJI 

i^^nJLjimJ 20C-9 ^-5 |V^«A«^ 20 A-X.^ 2 C«U t 

‘ |»-g.J Jli'j 2 Cj'Ls^ CiAJt^ L*J |V^^-aaaJI 2 C.^.fc® 

Jlo® |^X*Jo>-t L 4 X 9 ^Lo^JI ^ y^'^. ^ 

^iJLSLo! xJJ^ '^^j, ^ ^ (^ 

St^yL}! ^ t>4^y. py iS^i^ ;3.:sXM/tj 

Lfct> 2Cjt Hl^^’Jt ^5 vOy:XSo Jo 20 iX£.^ UjO P'^ ^'O 2 ol 
^JCaAhC* 2cJD| j^M^t V^XI^ jvXjLJ 
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icDI }shiyj^ ^“' 5tXJ>^ 

^ '^ -- P^ ^ ^ C -55 , _ 

ym^ y^ ^ ^ ..t^ 

W Q CD ✓ 

]>• G) ^^-Lo iX*>.:SX/0 J^Jt-*-wu|^ L i^-a JL e-- 

jvXwj^ it^X^ 2C.A.Jf ^^1^ cyJyJyj* Lo^ jvX-uj^ X^X-Xi 2(XJt 

G ^ 'x* w SS 

^^*xX^ 2cX J I ^^X*0 ^^X.&- ci ^ *1 

LfxXXj ^*MyjO 2(XJI |vX5^ st^jjjcjf 1^.^ (JJJ..'oL:S^| ^^ yMD 

l*Li 

^|^AA/SpA«>iM VmXJl3 ^^mAiAA^A^ ^^AAA? j^ L — JV ^^iniMiir-'*^l — -P- 

^^JL£ p »ti»iAX/ ^^^^wAJIm^iAW^ |^jCAiII>‘f j^jCwAMjlLpS La^5 

l^iAAi^ I— ^<3 ^^g.^U4»AA/^ AJKwJ I L^aam^imP^ 2CAJ<L3 

a^J J.«3 i_ 4^I uj ^ A .i 

aij^ aJJj ^X.o “ nSylo ^Xii jA-j LI-xjJ 


“ The copyist has here omitted some words. 

»> Ms. ^jb . ' Ms. . d ]y[g. JxUamJ • 

* So the Ms. But perhaps originally ^Xjt , i. e. V'jist vas; 
see the translation and the note thei-e. 
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>s'. . I . 'WfM<y)i 


[1908. 


Lj ^Lj^Ot 

' ijwtkis Lo Lj't^^'^ (jt^U L/I ^^..^IaLao C^p)} 

IwAAm/ xAiJI viifcJc^ 

f! 

aXj^^ ^Caa/cXjj 1,:^ cjj)^ JL-j^ 

‘ j 5 ’ ^ ^ 

^•MMad^Jtl aJ( ^^::pwi‘ ^XSX^ KaXj^ ^U 

^ (^l^li Jl^ (jy^s'.,^>. 7) XiJJl Jjt»l ^3^31^ 

^Cawc^mS i^iSCxi tkJLiA^^^ 

JcXj jLvai |vA.av^ iwAJI cX-»^/o !!5H 

2ihM^>-J^LMi>4>MX<«-<^l ^^*A/yvO liJilih* L4*'*^ |^’*^’^^J? iCAiXxi* ^!cA>JI 2C3j^Ai3 

^^^JLxnidj^ X.XJI f [" j[} J 

(jLawuULj !!!^U‘ jvLu/^ xaXc xAJ! cX.+-sx-*-j '’’ L3tftAA.tU 

0 ? £i ~ vg 

^(il dUt3 ^amAJ (^L*-CbwJ^ j*Ls5|jJ!^*' *' Lia-tcXxC^ 

0 >" 9 ^ 0 0 >>' ^ xOx' 

^«40LA<3 (^^^mAXa.aa/ 1 iOcXx-C-^ 4X»^» 

^ ^ ^ J5- ^ j 

J.jt^j^ 8^Lti> xXil® s»jL:S3JC 

U-o^ (J-vai |vXaa/^® auXxi icUl ^^MO tXi-SXjo RidLtJLJI 

|*^^A«aJ| XA.Lji 2CA>lufr }i,iyj^ JtXiJ 


“Ms. 

Ms. (jImJ.J . 


’* Ms. vio^LaO . 


*’• Ms. ulwtXi 

“.Ms. . 
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^ , S j :S 0 ✓ 

l^.Lo {3vi:>i^ tX^xJi jv-g-AjL.Ai:». 

’ ’ ^ ^ 

^JLjt,’i'‘ xiJ! J.i. ^tXit v^Ai-«3.Jf 

t* «» Xs- 

0 Wrf 

K,xX.&. ^y^ ^IS'Lj SsfcXXSU JtiJI tX^-SX+J 

cS*^^ ^ 5^L>c>i^ dwJLif ^.^L^x.<CamLjs 

w 0 I*, 

|*.. ^ Jot»^ Li St* - J^^^wAA/imI I (!CiAh^J^ ^ (5*^ 

L-^...CL-xxa.!^.S i ^h ^ AwAjD- Xi»X3^wi SS fc ^ i^ 1^ l^fp-5 Jt J I ^j|J|L.iw 5 Lwi A«<Jt-J I 

itXxiii La-cLo |V-gM^ cXa-C. 

K.AiL.#.xif ^ 

^caA-c Ix) jvA.Aw^ xAJI aciyo 

^^^»AJKiA>AiAA^ I^jmJ^mA ^ J ^io ^^LawJ f 

»• P- \n ** 

< x.:<wV_-^ ^gA*j^ 2fcAJL<S^ S^Xj jV<^AxJ 

SuaS Htj^df J^!^! ^A**Jf (jLv^UU^ scXj 

y ^js, ^ 

^A»J| ^Jk^^^AA^JI iiXxAiv 

P P P 


'* Ms. adds jiaXc- . 

“ Ms. , and similarly very often. Ms. i^Lama-Ij . 
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jS. a. 'Weston, 


[ 1903 . 


^ vj 5 9 9 

‘‘JXj iiU xJ^j* ysci^ JJOf JLJLc ScXj 

scXj ^^jiJIj U.J J.£.^ ‘‘^j Ji:^ 

i a i- " ^ 

S(X> 02SaJ j*X)!!5H j^_Xj!^| X..;yLc 

AA^.^ I ^^i.A l y ii^ AA *! A.4*^ ^ ^ ^^*»^aaAj3 

^ e' 

9 9 ' ‘^ v» ^ 

^LiJ! Jyb i6yi>! cXj ^^-Lc. JXo aJ 

^V— iSCAiXjCi' dtiANi! ^gAw^O 

• ♦ J5- 

^ ^ ’ CC^ - 

ttXs^^ j*L.cwJI^ |^W»^;XwAiA/ ^CAiX^IjJ 

w *« S G 

2i;aAx iclJI ;S^ tS*'*^* {3fs., p. tf) 

oLj^ Lo jv-tw^ (S*^ ^ J“^. 

JT- *2 ^ '** 

j%— (.^~_-5^ auX-J!'* l^+lssji j*!^^«w.JI ’i3jjft> )9~~'^) ts~^ 

I V^^i.. Jt.«Aiw.A.»AA; ^ itA*! | 

p11> Lxi i^Xau^ auA.£i atXJI ^2“'^ xjyp ^'*’^;5 J-^aJ ' 

aJ^' Jt aui-c ^Lajlcc- iwft.s^-o 

.^-. 

^^^AAA.fl..3 ^ cS^*^ ^ 9 ^ 4 ^ .AA/ ^L»AAA JUb 

> > . ■’, ^ ^ ^ ^ > o 


■^Ms. J^jb. 
‘jMs. 


Ms. Ob^, 


'“Ms.^. ^Ms. Jk^. 
^ Ms. bx*<ii/ . s Ms. . 
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2 uXc tXJtJ cyJtJ xJUl i' Laa^ vilA^xi ^ 

^cXJl XJO^f ^!!^K»«guJt ^ 

X . O .A. :SX aO itJ |V-^«A>0 ^LxC^A4JLj 

“* ». ii- ^ > ’ 

ck‘''<2«S ^ '«— i*«A^X) 

i-jisx^ ^i La) jv-L*«^ ^JJt t5'^ ^-Zoy 

{^^XJ^Mi 2(>AiAj£^rO^ 2(A>^LAaw L4J XAiiLc UjuLaJI 

& 31 A) JUi ^L: g , ^ j| ^J^l^LJ^‘ ^5!^ Uh^'S 

*** c ^ ? 

La) aJJI ^Aj Lj f^JLiii iU-AiiixJ! ’■’’ ^j^XlL+j £=^^Lso 

(J/s., j/^, 10) [*^«Jt jV^ JLfti JV^C'S^JW 


tX-^j cXjI^ ^I^ajlII (^Luii.^Lj 

J.^ \J^yJ> ^^L*.i'^ ‘'^J^JlILj '^JLJiX ^AAWMfti* 

v£JUt> iutlAJ xJ I^JLiii JL& 

^ d<iyi e^Lj ^jf^JtJLj^ |*^AW.)( !i^£. JLfti 

^^yA) tX^JJ ^ ^ Li^ y^AAM.ft «3 


“ Ms. nn^^nm)- 

For W- The Ms. has o for (> three times in this transliterated 
passage. See the introduction. . 


“ Ms. ^I^jJIj . 


Ms.yy>, 



^ - P- *" ^U ^ 

l5l-lxi (^t |V-Iaw^ acXJl i$3yjJ^ J^.Aai 

cM*^:? ^4*^.-2 dJ^-Lo 

^wAAollliM L J j♦^5XAwJI i^x^A-A-XX i-lwAA^!!!^^ 

P ^ ^ lf‘ w 

vi>JL.O I |*Lx^!^sLJ L^JtX-O \„j-.^^ 

Lj ^ocXjo U jLn. loJj-^j 

iU(> ^iljti’ icJUt <S.AXaJ L^j viXi JtJj!'" JI 5 

^ \J^O^ ^ ^ 

ill ^iUOt |Vaj jv«^i ^.^cXx) Lj ;^^^-^ic«.Aj‘ 

»t>L.^^ (JAs‘., y>. 1,/) 

I w I W •""■■■■■^ ,, u ^ ^ ^ a ^ > 

^-.Lo 2G^»5 (J5^^ ^tXj Ci-^VAAA^*^ cj^^ 'iX^LfJI 

LAajO iJ JLftJ ^AJ iJ^A! LXlL/0 (jt jV-Law^ JCwlxi*^ xiil 

^ y ^La.ao!^! 5;X^ * * LaXwCl) 

''-^*A.+-!f cXx^^jp LnWmAA) ^X.C- v^XAi^mII LXwXvO 


“ The copyist seems to have omitted some words such as are supplied 
in the brackets. 
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dliX+Jt JSC^AJU jjwLsVj L^AaS L^yUO l^kS^ 

ajiSX'S ' jvaaoJI LAaX) cXi>-t 

vCA.X,«Djj L*.^i S^Aij/' |V-li ’|*LAAO^f ^jLwA,j> icAAiXAw.^ L-wXa/o 
ljit.AA*AAAAX) 2 oL.:S\.AAU iSrfLft (^.JiJJy3 JCaJJ} ^Jt ^LaJ! 

XaXc. 5cX^ jjLitj (V^Au^ XaXc- sAJt 4 X 4 . '* 

jVAAoJf <S,Aa.<L£^^ Lj ScX^iSXu^I^ S^Ls^Li A^^^wvaJt 

’l^^l “ u„ w>-- 

XAhX.& dJ I^^A^ ^^aTLiS^ 

■ jcXo Ulxj^ (js^ 2 o^‘ ^[:s^ ifXLo ^Ji ^Xjf 

^'LbA^h^I 2 tiXjXnii- dwM^Jf 

2 CAm 2 I> LiAAiW ^]<-^***^ i 2 ofj^ 2 CiAmJ| J)3 

^[Xl S^iLol ^l,:SL:£kJt ^J«A^LAu 

JLai icAJI ^.o U 'ilAX^.o (J/s., ^ LiLfti tcXjcX^u/ 

|v5^Ljp uIjjuSXj ScXAidju atAJtJ La,o jv^ 

1^1 ^lAJO ^lAiA^ m^aJI I^A^ ^ f*j> AAAa3^ 

j^^^AA^Jt JtAXit ^A*;^i 4 .J O 2 uf^ |tA.£t j-voi 

Jj,-' 5 '■'' 

v,,^^ii^LwSXj| ** 


Written with O in th^ Ms. 



^S'. A. Weston, 


[190B. 
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Lj ^LjUs pj^-IsJI <c)"^ *’ iijljSXj-ww &AJI jv-5 

-- o® "J ^ o 'H ° ^ > 

j^i I ^ 11 11 ^ I cX^ i L * 3^^' ^ ^ l^ii^l t » f c„k^ 

^ LI-U jv^J ^U p,Ljj Rj^'^ jtsi^sLAMj 

•• «..(><*' i, 

JL«saJ|^ tXJ ^LxAoJt'’ tXxc. cyJljUl 

UU y^WWjjWJ 

^(^.^JtJI ^LmXj ^Laj^ xiLsx .A»u.i jjut ^JL^iy y5i)6f 
\jc>'^~ Lx) Isk^^AA^asC ^Lcol L=>l^Jt ^l35t 
x>4*j' ^ ^aaw.Aj 

yUo {^Ms., -p. IS) )y^ ^-jl—i ^yit^ L^-i| 

Ati ^y> b lyuu !Jjt p 

Jil5 aOjf j*!!!!sk.i^ ;ua 6 L^Li Lii 

55 ? O C ^ 9 ^ ^ 

.^Au'* itX^ jvJ®tXifiLxi xjLsx^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ J M, ^Jtt 

i-AA^ifVS' Im 4»A«»0 l^cXMShXA^ ^ i^iiii^iii!^!^ ^!!!^^»<MiAiJI iCxAiX- I 

uyyAAwf {jI^ dU<3 ^-Lfc tXigjtJ! \yX^ ^)y° ^5^ 

ww y ) 0 

2(JLi| (JkAjSXil I j 

OP* ^ w ^ 0 ^ ^ 

lysti ^t ^aJ) ^^1/ Uy. ^ 


Note how Ms. divides the Hebrew word OJK . Ms. /c^ • 

T 

Ms. I . 
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(Xjjej* ^yiSji 

^ y w ^ w< 9 0 ^ op. 

cJ^**^ <!t»X«i| ^C^LiaS^ ^L ^cXril I c'^^' '^' 

^ Cl * ^ ^ ^ p 

^*y^ !!!^^iwlSiX.J2l> |^cXh^<£^ IlX«S 

o 9 x> \» f<i ^ <^js- ^ i> ^ 

l»ii 0 . x y.A^ol^ c^Ji^cof^ ^_^/^i. j 2^* *^4) ^ ^ 

L*-<Ij 5 (3k»t(3Li ^XJ “ (Jki^JlJI (\x£c 

j^^^LwaJ! iulii Cj»yAXi (jl*^ |V.Lw^ iluijt aJJI if3yJ^ Jjo 
cXS IXLL sjoIax) “(ja^l jc^l 

X,«l J!OoIa,« (s|)5^ sUaA*.JI ^Jl ^JC)^!^I (J>vO 

35. 05 » ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cX-^^LJO ^ ^cXJt ^iXA-3 iScX^L-O X i^i A i io ^ C - 

Lit v^Ai^vJ U !!^jL5 2u^ aJ ^^-LsxXi ko-yXsuo eLf.wJ! 

^ ^4-ujt vil*/o 

JUii® (J-AJt^awt^ ^ xXJI iJUij 'iXAj (j^^tX-cL^il 

UDl)^aL>0 yjj.i^i.'iSV.J JtJ xXJt J^Li.5 'dl.AJt^ 

, xA.a-LJI^ j*^..^Jt 

yl.4-^1 aLXj^6 ^Ifi. xxiUjo jJ«xi c^yAx^^ JaAj^l Uli 


Ms. _a43* . 
o 


‘I Ms. viJlJ^t . 


Ms. sic. 


® Ms. ^jo occurs twice. 


A'. A. 


[1903. 


O O 

-JOU 


iC-XJI VlipS 

J^!!!if| ^aam.]! ^ aLoJdf ^ H!^Lo 

{^3If<,^ l>, li)^ iijicxi i\xi St^»x)t 

9 ‘S ^ ^9 w w J ■i^ 

JpJ |vi^ j*!^LwJl KX^y^ ’^LclAij 

43'‘«4*xSi^»^ ^ji^» ^ i.ij( O iiii! ^ I* !!!^^i»w^ J Ijj 2S^^fc»Aii2»J| |^i« ^ »A»A».0- 

'9 S> ^ ^ ^ ^9 

xjLo^ ^ ^J^ * ai^Xi atiJf 

w*^ 0 y 9 wj^ ^ ^ p 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 

S^LAoit ^7j.AiJiiAa.« 2OW0| Ism-^ ^ 

!(^ii^il ^CmAAmJ!^ 'swJ5j^>Xi^VOi!5^ 

^cXS*^** j^Lx*L«3j) !^^oLj 9 !!^kiwAJ0 

cXxai^f^ cXlv^^l viU6 

JC> ’^0^ 

w ' 5 S5 P 


Ms. ^Ltj'l. ’’ Ms. |^a4-Xj. ® Ms. . 

'1 Ms. sze (originally 1,5 Lxi^’?). ® Ms.v.^_tXjt^ , as usual. 

<■ Ms. lias Jk.Aai after ^^\y)Ja. 
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2caAi>c> \A<J I ^Aw-O 
iul-w-j ^s. aJjl’" Jli 

(JAs*., jK -76') ^jLgy.-UU 


J I^AAiXl! Jio ImAAiOuX) y^ ^g»-AtA»3 ^^kCWmJS. 3 L«1S 

^ J I ^^ cXaJ!-^ f viUO^ 

^hyi^ cXiii Rjit>Lo |Wo!!^f ^JcL^y^ 

If ^Xi ^ y f S UW 

^•3^5 Lxjj^ L>i^ l%»3iiiw^ 2 ca)Xj^ 2Ci3«Jf ( V 

sLi^u/ st^^jci! Laaxjs^ (3'*“**' * x.3.Jt 

i ^ ^3 ^r.* d^^3 1 

^Lu/I Ls^lXa-^SVo cbl ^LsLf \ibl' ^Li ^yA3i3f ^^jIauAJU 
GU^' ^3! 2UAA2:kf ^tX3t dl.Ajt tXis-® 'iU(3 ^AU^' 

j*!!^LwA,3t x-yLa p^sa ^,;OcX3f ;j! ^a JcXj" jo!^l St>jo^ 

--'“ "6 j 

Jju ;jU J^aL+AA/l ijo ^ u^'^ 


“■ Ms. 1 . ’* Ms. U)*^- ^ Ms. ^cX^a . 

For Hebrew 13 TjDjl^ (originally ?). ” Ms. sic. 

f Ms. JbLviiA! . ^ Ms. . '’ Ms. . ' Ms. ^JLAw.AJ • 

■i Ms. Lisfc ^^AJf . Ms. . 




K A. Westoji^ 


[1903. 


Lo^ auXfc s^^.uO xJkiiJt 3(3^ 

JcXj Cx)^ !!^t v..^.:SVj |v!^.wJt njSx^ 

y^ iSCaXAX? t » ) 2CA^i^ 

S!!!^L*aj| Li-^Xx: sLaj (jwtXiuJt cy-x.^1 

i\}^ {Ms., 2>. 17) H^JI ciotioajf^ j*!!iLwJI^ 

2CAaaj ^^AJLAau cIXAaJI 

'’^^L*i'^ &kMj iXjtj tS*^ ^ 

^ii^ijdO 2 Cm^*S^ ^CAmiUJ 

^ OJ^ ^2^ s^ ^ 

aui'!^l *UX:^} tjlx5^ ji, (J^ * l*!^A*Jf^ Sll^Aoif 

&X}\ '' 

Jjj^Awl ^Aj i=-Uii: 2C^t oatXx^l^’’ LaaI^x jJ I^JJuii 

ijLfJ^'’ (jyi+Aw ^J JLaj jJLfc Od-gA-S 

(j^ xi bXA^i® U^ 5^^ 2aA.ft(:>t U^ \d^l ^v-Lvo vib 

jL:^^ yi- xljt iLyxy^ ^a, Li^-^f pb^^LAJl iuJlc- 

\A*^ 'wAO IjJ (^^AXiAAW^ y^ l^* 3 LxS^^j I ^ mr^ f A i^iiif I 
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^ tX^ f*Li9 S 

fjj.Xj|^ (5**"^ J^Xx)^^ ^i ^ dlj(3 ^Mj^k'S I 

^^L«a.xJI iu-Lc JsXiij 

^ ^ c5 j% y a It y 

tXxot yo ^^LwaXJf 

O^iLlik X.J ^UlJL ^cXif uA^I ;jl 

,a, ^kf ^/} ftXi^ CuX^l cXxot 

t>^^J| I^4 _ia^/o (J^/s.j i5) Lj^.«axi |V.^-woLx5^ 

LajuXi K.Ajt^.o.xJ| (^1 x^Lj^i^^V.jL-'* 

(^.Aoi |*!^A«Jf'’ iCA<lx. ^Xmj 

l^-taJij (Jot^ji^t ^Xj ^^y^k.S' ^jcXJl J^X.au 

li (J^j’L+£jf^'’’ ^y.>aJ\ it-Uf 

W 0 

'^)y^ vil-X^ 

^X+Jf &XJ( ^y> L^ j,XjM.i jvi^ ‘ I^4 .a»Luj uiAO o^^irO 

iS^y° RAAJ.i> ^.wrfjCjl cX^!^ v_>-uLo v_>Aaw.J^ «iXx> 

l*^.u*.J( xaXc. Xj jvi^ ^^^7^ 

^-A. ^ ^Jl ^LaA„a£iJI yy"^ 


340 


K A. Westo7i, 


[1903. 


9 **•* 5 bw& ^ ^ y ^ Q ^ 52 

2cXx.^f 1 (3^^ (5^^ 

Uo Ju 2oU dJj 

2!tJOj|p,Ax/^ L^AuiAkS't j*^kiAA/«J! ^AxImC' <!Ot-5^,jCOwJ ^sk.lQA^'O 

o ^O'J' ^ ^ ■^Cl w 

\yXjlJp jV^^ j*tXil^ CiA.^^j.Sk’ ^^MyjO 

9 ^ ? 9l & I k ^ ^ iwJ^ ^ J!V 

itA^**’ ^LA-iwIj) ^La^^XJI jv^Xc. ^ 

CS*^^ ^LaAJs!!^| 

, ^ Js . o ^ ?? 

(J.Ai:SVj^| jV^^^AxAi" viHJ(3^ (Jl/.s’. , JK 10^ 

dUii^ j^x.t J..Adi j*!^AA^J( iuXc. *1^ 

9 »-• o "S' ^ \M *** ^ ^ ^ 

d^\ |vXi J^b!^l ^xt- 

Iww Q i JSX *.^^ i»4»' ^ |^X<wj^ jSCaXjD' 2cXJI ^ 

. •.'^ Ox* fl*^ p. 

itj ^tXJI jV^^AAxi ^X^ ^ viXJt^^ ^L.a«a*j!!^I 

l3 j♦^L^w.J| HJ^A ^^aujJO (^I |V«Lc.!^ ** (J..03 ^!iL.u»JI 2ikA,i.J& 

^CAaw j^jj 2 CAaa; AJl.^^1 XAaJI 

^c;*^ LaaX^ |vX5^ 

-^xx * ^ J 0 i? 

viU6 (J>x:sxJI ^1 jv.^j ^*JjaJ^ 

[^ u^%y ^AJ ^LaJU ^MJyjC 

w ^ 

L ■ ^ ii \ A.uj 2CpiX«JI y ^ '"^1 
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*— 

vu •— i- in Q 

xiJI oLi!^l tjf 

0 5 <tfS ^ w 

Jsis ^jU’ UxIXJ ^MJyXI 

B > 0 _ _ ^ ~ — —— 

(jJhj.xAxJ <£l.J(3 L£>- ^^M.Ay LA^/.JLJ ^^Lcot jjii.j!Ls&^^ ^5^^ 

®’V ^ t ll^l - 

^Jj^XmAmX) jVh-i^4iXiBAJRiwi||3 J) L-^iAhA-aO 

v..^L;SXj {^^^‘fP- ^0) 

JV-^^ IjcLaJI ^aJ! XaLi. '^'y^ ^y^. tj-— jA:^Jf (3, 

^\y}'3\^ j*^k.AW.Jt iwA^£ 

^j! 2s;U! ^jU iuJf 13^^:?^ (tJ »c\i 

l^a^XiX) 2 C a^JCm^aA)^ I b- i £l/yi« ^-Agl_ ^jjaAhLj 

^Jl ^liaj (jt s^l a-Ut jjU Ia,:Sxj sl^yci! ic^-Lj 

jvLu;^ aiA^c. xUt ^5*^ J.Aai ailLip Jum::^| 

a^jLi^X/Aw 2cXif \Ty^ v._A-^Jb SLii^.Xi^ j*^Ag.Jf ai^AXc ^kAJo L^.^ 

^^Xas ItXilsXxi Uli^” XaiI^I j*^ ^JI jwo^I aw^ 

“Ms. ^ Ms. Lwl yjAjlUc*. 

“ Note the way this word (=)13D/!D1) written. 

, T •• •" 

-■Ms. fi~.|. “Ms. |T. 
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/S. A. Ifliston, 


[1903, 


stXsi oJjj xa,c!^ kaI,c iU.J( 

*’yU;i,Xj cyvAJ^Lo ^AXiLw.X) L 

^ T' 

‘' LaAaw xAJf *'* ^Ls»- dUi^ 

S ^ 

LIp«^ ^Caa/cX^ wLa£^ 

W 4 . ^ ^ 

Ll^jp^ P^wXJ^I ^iil4 »A.!!! S \>J) 2CaJ| 2tJi«*ii#uC' 

j ci ^ • j 

viXJt^ l^,;a>.^AAI (Ji^ffi.^ J}. '»/) sf^JjA-XJ ^^^ASS^LawJI [5”'^ 

iot>L,^j| aJCaj^AAi ^^‘■‘’ ^5£>LAil \ACk^ ^iC> ^Qjf (jl 

^ ^ a j mmmmmmm 

JUf bS^ ^La 5^ ^Jl*j‘® jJyj J^Aoi (4 -Lcu^ juAx. a;UI 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Q ^ '**'0 0 9 ^ ^ 0 0 *^ ^ 

Lj 0«A^IjiJI 'fr’>“*' 1^ ^ l^^Xo jvXll*i^j ^[a,oI 

'f i iT ^M' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^Xi- jvXJ ikAji I x^cXa+Ji 

^UJI J-i I^pA^LJ^AA^ L .3 L ^ I 

^^LaAiXaw |4,^S^A>X) ^iA^l^^ 

> Jl J ° 

f^Aiiijjj ^’l-AAi^l (^j>p-t^AA(|^ iS’^'^ ' 'iX-Uo ^AijAi awL»o|^ 

aJ JUb |v4^-to >^aaa“ xlj! t>^_,^_x 


« For Hebrew /in^l • *’ Ms. ,j«lX3 ^aj^Lo . ' Ms, , 

“ Ms. ^ . ■ “Ms. UCLo . 
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(jl »Xxi^ li j*^ cyt3 

^k*.-S pa+J! Am.*3 

L*.jL 3 j*'^k.A«.J! x^Xsi ^^,<vd.'S^! o^4i" |vJ^ uytA^II vilAA^+j* 

O ^ >< i ^ 

^kmJCS ^5^^^ j 5^ f*^ Jlio O^W. Yi i5^ 

pJI ^jt>U Y 

JJoi! aJLc. iiJJt sLisvLi^ J.,i3 viLL^-Jt t>ty^ 

«iU6 iXatJ^ dU(3 J«&-l aJ! iLliO^ ^ ;kji, 

0 

iCXVO V ^ t j, |*!^^*AAAii! ^CaJIuC- 

viJLUJ!^ cj4^^ 5uL4A:5^t ^U-lxJt^ LLg-^JI 

I^j^LmAuCs**! 2cai*^XH«< 1 |*!!^kM»uAil 2CA<X^i jsv ,J I L^Lpj •AmX^^XmC- 

Ql^ jvX3c,^f LjJa:^- JCaXc. 

Jj jvXl^il ^4X5^ 

aU^JI YsXJtXi cXa*'^ 7-S^ (i-i^Jtil ciU5"f^ s^b oJy^ aJM 

^ 3 y- , O 

j^5C>^aaa^^ |vU jV^A^U f^iljtXu/Li LXii.:^ ^ 

^ |^.X«A^Jt Y^«0 (J^AJ^ 1^'^'? j*^AAA.Jt J4 a.X,C (^*(SV.i 


''■ Ms. j*| (originally ^&}). 


1* Ms, |^L>!^ . 


“ Ms. 




3U 


S. A. Weston, 


[ 1908 . 


J^.s:xjtJ! tXs»l |•!;iLuJ! auiji (jl^ jvXiyu^j 

'Js 

rfi .-w ^ 0 ? 9 9 ^ 

L«3^ f-[^ x*x! (Jjts>.^ H^ji.£». Jci.jL:s».^ ats^vjtXi ed 

5^jL3 scXj JoaL^^^* 

w Q ^ y 

aJJf L yjf^ L-j'l 

jvci ^-U sJl pi U^ iJ^I 'ibl [iUjtiJ (J/tf., 2^‘ 

1,^^ *U( jca»JI o-l/l[J jli= bil 

iy^ ^jL ^"^1* ^ L.AW y ^^ 

viJLUl yi^ Ra^XJ! ya^\ 

9 y 9 S> 0 y' P" 

iiJLc. aJUf sUui^li p'!^L«*i! iuXc d-Aj t>iy^ ^)wC 

^ VI ^CL-^ ^ jf PAmU/^ ^CaAjC- ^dif dcX;^ L.^XIjj 

L^kAi^O itXlLAu'O jJAilXAaJI v,;;iAijO L 4 J 

J ^ 9 y y* ^ ^ 9 ^ O 

S^tN-«3^ XAwfpJ &L*-*AJt d d 

' 9 ^ 0 y 9 9 9 «3 

cX^cXi^ ^ «y«i^ 2 tAj^^^ Xa <^^ 

^^AypM 8 tX^ dd+j ciUiACfcit tXi ^C.^A*AJf ^L,sXuS 

l^Aju ^aaa^- 5^ pA..^^Jf ^^99 


Ms. |*.^„XAi-I..UAA;> . 

^ Ms. xStXi:^^ 


Ms. 


i:^^,iy^y . 


« Ms. 

® Ms. ^4x*■^ . 
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20oL;^< 0 -Jl2AA.AAwt 

JLiu j*LA.+Jt {^JiClAi X«1 

(vja ildi^ iyjs L yD ^oJt (jJ^t 

j^ (J«L;S!La.JI^ dcX*.J 

1*^5^ j| d^jXo^'’ sX*^^ d5“*"^. di>^^!' c\*J 

' 1^^ e;L«yJI (3 d^-Lxi |vi^ ^L^aJIj 

j^iiii |^ iiA^iiiL5^ ^Xjd^ (-4^'’’. 5 2^‘ 

Jyj ^(.XJt dxLd^^ jV-A^'isJI ^Xift ^Li»VjjJf 

^tXil yS^ V«,>5^tXJt (J^t^l 

dJ^JI |*tX>tJ (2;t dJ(3 j*Ia„o!!^) * Ht>L^ ^jc 

® O Ow ^ ^ ^ s 

^xXX^\^ cyJiA3t cXi* ^|. jVAJ jt-^i 

0 ^ w ■■■■■■■■ 

|vAmU/^ 2CAiX.C> xAnII 20^i0 ^ Jk-vfiLJ5 

9 » n 

^^IjO 2cJ^ Lo kXx^^^mj 

^ 4\i> d 

^ ^yjo]^ ^ A. o ..^ j l^-^+Aw.iij ^1 7Syjo\y jjjj,a&.^^| 

“ Ms. . 

’’ The copyist at first wrote d(X*J» and then crossed out the d. His 
eye evidently passed over the words supplied in brackets. 


‘ Ms. , Ms. |^uXx».i^ 


Ms. Xju 





34G 


K A. 


[ 1908 . 


^ > s> 


■ «W« J I 

\dSji> j*!!;iLwJf 2uJjc. JU UjT 

uJLjD cX«9^ ^ ! 

* ^ fj"^ 

jV^^i jV^ j^l^A^SiXjf jjaiLa.£^I (jji'* ^Lft+JI !tX-S^ ji, 

CX.5jJ iCA.Xj£- 2 C.XJI Ij^m/O 

J.^jt. 4.^1 i^jci s^Lcu| ^^4X*Jt ^^~ftAajtJ! ^jfj 5 |V.^XXo jv-vuJiit^ 

✓ O iM 5 

(*jj 7 ? ^ 5 -^^ (J/*'., p. '2o) !!5ljj !!^ j^jcXJI 

|vl.Aw^ &-UP ^ 2 ”^ JcXj l-*.«o^ J.Aai ^L^l 

? ? 4 » 

U.ArS\-v3 Lo jvAaw^ XaXxi. xXJf ^^cXaO^ 

' ^ 0 ^ 3 U/fS. 

X 4 . A , kx jfc (\s^yjs 2 CXs>-La.AM i^^yS»- L 4 J xi! |*^LM«.il 

!^X!*iX.AvO La^SVAa/O 2 CaJL^ j* i.if^i.^ 1 .«^a3^ 

xJJf eiJj> tXX^i xaXc Lx! ^1 |lLiajtJ! StX^l dyx3'’ 

^x*jLwt L XaJLj L jilUia Lj Jjj J•t>^ 

U-li (jojtj ^Jt ^Xaiju ^*+a:^I 

W ^ W 

1 ^(Xa/o|^ |*Lkjljf CiOlA.Ai?-l^ vcyyXpt tXi*’ S^AA+Jl ^X) 


“Ms, ‘£ix!a&. 


^Ms. _X1J. 

o 


® Ms. . 
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34? 


iJLm ci^ ^ liJ^Lo &A,Jt 

\yja^Xi viU(3 

5«^C) ^ ^ jp. ^ ^ 

xiJI xJ^ ^jf ij^cX^Aj 
f^iLj 1^ (JJoLj hLa^x)!^ 

i3 l*!^Lt*JI XaAx. |V^ JLfti^* oujLs XoL^f ^1 LAJtXit (3 


Ci:/'"] [V'4^j5^’’ ^-Xy® 1 J.X 1 jv^A+i LAjjJ! 

(JPfs,,p. Sb) viU^t “'^Lxj^U ^jL«^ SjA*u.jt RAjcXjt 

O j) ^ ^ 

CTt^' 

jV^'**'^ XaX^’ 2 cXJi ^AiAO 2 U ^>0 ^^lAufc Ls^auu^-A-S 

J>I!+-Lc _5 uiJS^A£3^^^ jUo oLi ’i\^yji}\ (3 x*.^l 

1 ^*^ St^j^JLj) l^j^xu>9 ( 5 ^ 

UaJ^ Jli" |v 4 Aai^'’’ cX 4 .c>.t cXa^I JLi’ [V^Xo^ ItXsi. Ije^ 

l.»Ala£. ^yAjuj./! iaiJ yo liXss. ItX^ JUs Lt-Aibjfe 

^IIjSXO ^JO jv^lXi! JwWAj 'f^ ^3 La-aIoc 

. . I ^ ^ o 

u-ft^xo 3 , |V-Luu^ ai^uLc adJf® 

tXZsx+J (Xsk^ is^^* ^j,jo 


Ms. 


L*,J^L3 . 




VOL. XXIV., 


24 


^ Ms. uisi twice. 


348 


S. A. Westo')i, 


[1903. 


ool:^ dUJ) ScXx (j! |tXc.l xaXc jdJf 

ioUo L^-^/o xJjuj kXmj xjUo^^ 

|V^ ^ .y.A31^Li^ 

iXx^^ ^i)^-L*Jf v.^j^LsjjJl viLUci U^^'' viU..^ 

j •>» > 

2CA^4.Xm^^ I^LjO^L^ V^XiX. 4*^^ jV*^i^Iii^iVC |^hAAAiJ3Lw) I 2Ca.av ^ ^3%A A<y 

^^jjJtXj3.4*^i ^^s *«sSX«lf (^i fn (^«|0 Lm^mAhJ I if (JL^hO^ ^q ^w<cc*»x> 

aU^ 27 ) <-M^ 

tcX^ j♦^^AwJlJJ S!!!^L»4 £iJ! Iii4.i,^,a#Lc ^^L*.a^Luw 

^JO JoA**- \.Ju£Li^ JoUJl/l ISJuAs dLL*JI 

t_j3Jt abLo ;jU.j XxS^ J^l ^a, |V4^ ^jUaLuw [b>*^n 

I ^ ^ AttJ \y i^M^AAp 

■ '-Cl*®’ I ^k ^ ^ 

'^LaaJS^I 

^ JJJ 0> J 3 ^ » 

^^AoijuSso abLsXAw 'ii.Jb ^!;)LwJf^ H!!!L«aJf 

W ^ ^ fk 

2(xa^i ‘ 

IS*'' *,^1^..- '*’■ ^a '' X ci» 

*' l-jfj-sa. (j^rftXiuJl o*.^J| |V.^AA.UI^ uA-if 

<j ■fi 3 _, js 

jvi^iXAfc KXJ^jiu I^^cXa^Ij^ s^AwJt^ ciJ^. ^ iiii to acAi^ XkXjijj ^^^jajlaaw 


“Ms. 




>* Ms. 




“ Ms. 
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^J JLftj jUaw (XfL.i^ ^JO^LJ I^Xaa 

3 ^ 1 ^ I ® * 

I ^i^iiJL? 2 CAaA; (Ai La ’^ J^ itAiAW 20 I iji- ^ 

cijj^t 0,X.A^! 2 CaAii£ 

^ ^ |♦!!5^*MW»JI L ^i ^ 'AAjI!^ l-4»A-AaA/ 2 (LaJ 

^LA,0^t (J.^L*.Ail^ (Ji5., p. 38) xIji 

^ ^£iX^t C^Ai^t 

(ij i6Ls>^A« ^5^LAj^ 1^16 

^ jtjLs\AAw“ 

XA^!^Lail ^7^ 

xioJliLl! jviUJf ^(X'i (JjytXftAJU jV^AiOtXxi 

74 ^^ ^jJjUUI JAu/I® |V-g-5 cyJjpj R^-^jJf 


"• Ms. ^^.olpiif . 


>' Ms. 


Ms. repeated. 


d Ms, 






'Ms. o 


IjSXj . 



350 


/S', A. Wesi(or/, 


[1908. 


dUiJI tU.xi jv^iyilc. s^cUU! ^oLaJt 

v^jUXi XiuA£>. l^yxjo ^si. |viCp'L*iaii 'Mjy.iax^l^ 

1^ 

jJLx. Ij^-t, .^1 l^^'» piUJt, iiiL.JI ^ 

^ 9 (SJ> i> 

l!^ JjiXAJ |*cX*Jt ^J.J 0 jvJLjlj! 0 cXjI 2 Cj!^'* 

> , S ,-w’Sc/^ 

Hl^ydi xsxjLs ft3o»^ ^ ^-A*-x I4ASXL3 s^jj^ 

4t}jt j^l dU(!> ^m.sl3 !pU {Ms.^p.A)) i2cJ^J9 

^ rXUxJI (jI jU.*!^ Jwxi j*cV.*J( pbiJ! 
UuLfl ^j^tXiiAJU |vi iuyfitUl * s 5 ^ oy^ijj 


jiijo JJLXxj Xjt>LaOoI^! R^^XsxJI 

||,Js5^ l^l■■X3 1 |V^ljK>JI 

Ju«p) ^IcXjt^ kLiI ^ftXx! viJlLaJI Jx^(t> jviUJI 1 j|^ 

^tXJl 



jvJUJt j*tXj'” 


"fi- 

" Ms. reads for Aristotle. '* Ms. u-flJtAO . ' Ms. Oji • 
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^ y .--■ ^ y ^ y 

^lyi^V.X4J)^ (.xjLj^1.j iLiitXJ 

isjLiSNkAAw 2cLf| XSpli:SvJ| 

^1 ^ ijI l*!!^LuJI x^n 

scX^jZiifi ^_^_£ tS^ j yjo 


jiJLxJl Ijjc ;j| |tl£t I^JLjtJI ^0^ Xa^I^LlII {Ms., p. so) 

p ’ J ^ <j ^ ''^.' QS^ 


^ 1 ® ^ 0 XV y y 9 y y o ^ 

2Ui^ Ht>Uo s=tjs»-!^l ^^JlXjOo® idjs>.tt>_j 


1 li^i J^v J I 5 ' ^yXXij [J**^ ^yXtCii itJ 

^2jI j*LA«.i’! jouy xJ Xi^y>^ 

H ^ .*1 >" o3 y y y 

wL^ShV.^ 1^ jv^ stjLx) 


a^yO^ y \ ^^y^ C'^J Ht>Lo i^^£>yO ^A*AJ (j! \juJoy [s^y^y Sliut® 

S ^ 

UoOy^^ (^y^y L^ ^y ^l,^ lyu sSLo 


Ms. '‘ Ms. Ms. sic, ^ Ms. (Xs>y . 

* Ms. ^j^^Jf = Gr. vlv- ‘'Ms. Lax® 6 and L^Lax:. 


352 


S. A. Weston, 


[1903. 


ySH L>yS^y.2i\ 

9 Q ^ tj Vrf 

IJCLX^ X^if ts|^^ 't)^9 1^ 1*^^ 

(jS> w5*^ w-p* k** ^ y 

i^yjO^ (^^C.LcJf t^Ls jVi^-^Lf P * 

Lg-^ ^ St>L*JI ^ 5jjJjt:^^ ^^I^LoaoJ! 

{m., p. r>i) 

-r* ^ ^ ,-». G % S> ^ 

o4Ji ^yLo £=L^Jt^ XaXc J-cLaJI ' (2)5-^ (2)^ rjr^ L*-®tX.£>-l 

J 50^ ^ O w 0>* ^ ^ ^ O 3> 

^UiJI \jP^ ^JJiX« Ayy\ 

L^tXjUJ ^2)1 y}^ (.^^1 3 ' CiA.^Lcb tXs St^LfJl 2)^ 

xjL:^!L^mU( xXlLrf xJ 2)1 viUti'’ 2)^ 8 Lu>L&.^ ^iXi Up 

St^yS^y 2)^ Ci^JL^il \yy^'^ l^-Lt viU<j) ^JUj^ 

Oy^yjo |*^AAIj 2)^ tlL:S\-»0 i^y^y 2)*^' 1^ ^ 

2)! J-UiUt XAAOXjU Uj f*^tXJuJU 

HoUo ;5^ ^5 ^ [vJUiJI ItXfl^'* ^9^9 [.^9^3 

9 9 

w j♦^X*Jf yS^ !<Xs^^ 2^^* [^ 

‘*'0 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 

vLUi^ jULfct J-toi ij^JU^I X-UP^ ic^lj-Uo JuwjJf^ aL^I^I 
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J.Aif XA^UaJ aJjl 

• ’ T ’ "M ^ •" ?.''. 1 ^ ^ ' 


V^Lj ^„Sv ^ itiXJt iOjloLiak |» .I ^. AX)^ 

jiU-cl Jw»ai^‘’ L^|i> (j^tXAif ^ 

t_^XI iJLaj ^LaXI (^JMis.j p. SSi) j^^AwJt^ i!(.A«L& 

ol^ ijLxjyt StCo Ljc^ jooLwo ^ "'(^1^ |vjb 

KSLMh^ ic.)L^i+j awU-c ^ caa+JI viUo 

. s 5 5 ^ 


id JLS Lo iooLuj iaiLyuwt L*-U icj^ao 

Ju^Ld jJJI ^^La jLi^ ^ X.AXCkJ ic>>A4iil 

^^^>0 ^^AJE.^1^ 2iCA>U/ 2C5 C^L#Ow1I I 

> '“-p' ^ ^ w ^ 

xJbJiJI ^ aOl iXiiXjtj^® uUjo j^UJf 

jiXJI viLfti^ jSA*i Jwoi’’ jjuLaj ^XJoaJI l^.^T 

x-DI s:L4Xc oa 5^ ^jf aJCA-UaJ 

^Lax) ^ ^ IS^ 


“ Ms. 




’^Ms. t_^^. 


^ Ms. etAoiuJf . 
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|M 0 ^ 9 (J ^ ^ y ^^0/^ ^ 

Li-Ls^*^ ijau L^X j iXtJSsJi (J^^. 

I ''. 9 9 

W^C^kJC- ^ ^^gAJl^LwW/ ^^yoLiA^ ^JLI^iiOwiftiAM^AU f 

^ tXu^-Cof SiX^ O.X!um«5 

9 9 p ^ ^ tw^ 9 ^ ^ 9 y Q 9 *** 

(Ms., p. !cX.4.. '!Si > \ »iX? cXi^ip w f^ id iscXmCv^ iZcAmII 

w 9 ^ y w xJ 9 ^ 9 9 

(j;)^.cUI ^g-Lc. l3^saJI ^{X4iLj i<Xu/y 

I " I I Vtt I ’“w'T I n ’ f •“» "''4'. ’ 0, ja. 

t ^ Li4»^^i ^g-AiJS. ^g AAAJ CiA^^AX) L^ \yS\ 

9 w 9 Si 9 

o^r V..U.A.X j^ O 

o ® __ , uji' • ai y ^ 

L*-^ |•!^L*w.JI^ (_^-*dil Lso^^»gJbj 

o.s «>} 

X 4 .xkl .& *'‘ XAkAi^ XXa> ^<\i£. (^t^..AA^J| *" LuO^ v^fLAia.'iPiJt 

\y I ^ yy-'tt ^ o ^ ^ jg 

(JD^ ^«:Ldjt! KAJ^ 

'"**' I C5 ® 3 3 

^t JU‘ uii ^^(XJlXAwI^f ^Jili d^y^. v^^JoisJI 

''“ ^. If r ♦ "1 i'" t I '" '’ tfff ''°M® ) K> a 

jvX-iAi jVi Mi^ i WJ ^ sL^iSVJjJl 

O^A.o \:i>jS ' ^ (3«ta£». H^L««aif ciuoLs llJL? 
2 oI,:^>A.am 2lXJ| ^^.AjSX.Aj) xXj^ki^Jt KjySL^oS' t H 


Ms. is>uJ0 . 
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‘yu (jt Jyb |V4C-^5^ 

8tX^ (XftJ ^ icUl L,„<1 I ^-^ J 

^1 1^ J,5^ xXll u-jUaisk X-o^l 

(.M., ^>. (jUjus ^a, ^x)!!^Lw;t LlJLLo 

v.:iol^^ (jLox)^ y-S"^ li C*.Xi RjL+uL*/^ 

w-Ci (J -- 

(^i O'.A.iV-i' 2L;i.UaAlt 

Xj!^ ^,3, ’’s^jj^tX/o (5^^ ico^l 

^ |vAi^iJLll^Lp.xt^l yfi ftX»^ 

2C*.x3 1*^3 Lj ' KjO^} (Jl— J5 2cJ^ «5t-»LX;0 

jvi L« jSii’Ljl^^ ^yUo <^1^ jtXlLLc adJI 

^Jl X^txkjl ;j,6^!!^t yXs-ol ^yj Lj ^7j.^ljiJf ^yxi ltXs>.( 

».• ^ ^ ^ 

• *-• ^ y 0 ^ ^ ^ (i ^ ^ ^ Cw«> ^ y 9 y y Si ^ y 

y-Li>cXj“ y^yoi Udi (3 sl^y^f iby^Xlo xjaiiJf 

|V-^ (X^ys^^ auXft y«jdio aLw^XiLdl ^JlC>p^t 

(}o ia-^ I^^Lxcfcl^ viU6 |V^J J..jLfti l;>Uaii 

L#iC^ 


"■ Ms. . ” We might supply (^fyUt |^ . ' (3 repeated. 
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xJl^ 3 , «JJI ‘^,j!cXJJP'’ 

(SJT^ XAvtXiuJI |V-g.J^i>-t> 

^^yo [ijU lyjjo^ iUdUxit jv^ 

ibl!Sl! 3t)^ O'.iy La 5C^ j*L*iJt (J/s,, p, iSo) wLaJVi 

it^Jt lyJUa.^'* XXw |5i.^y4i ''iU 0 j„;SV^ 

xiUL^xJt ^ .^.1 ^ i ^ , i^ ^, :i%\ j ^LcoJ! ^^^^cXasLs 
(J-OJ |V-l..w^ iCy«fc sAJI ^X.vD * iX^jSS^ ^^MyO JLjfjAu|^ 

.Cl , ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ 

{^ 3 ^ jV"^* ^gj LjtJ i^yJS 

^P* ^ jx ^ 9 9 ^ 

|*^k.AwJI^ H!^^AsJf |».^.A.li^ IwUSXac^ Hl^^xit 

^ j*.. H u 

jV“^|^|jj C^s? Ci 5 '^*^ ^wJL*X^ LmX) 

S^:sa.^iJ |aau iuUo JoLc.^ 

?*s 

w ? ^ 5 

^Uu yjt 

(1 ^9 C) ^ 

2 £mXJ| L i ii ^ i AA*a*»^ ^UtA AJI ^j^hA^JI ji^ i^nX^iiX^ai 

XV ^ "'w 

»;>L^ tXc^f XjLsN*.^ xXJt (jl^^ Jol^l 


” Ms. ^^ 4 >JI ^^4^^ ^ , 5 ^ • ° cy-^^-sa-o 

"Ms. ^jg. «Ms. 
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1 * 1 ^ ^ySL^ ^ 5 "^**^ 

^ 0 i 9 y 9 i jta- 

cXxc ^1 atjLiCyj^ dlJ6 2u JlcLb^ 

•^O ^wu y ^OC5-»* ^ 

XjLo hJ^4-JI \,.jJxS3\ oJt> ^j^l^jcJ! 

iXi adJI L^^js- {Ms.^ p. S6) x-lL 

^ (jjt*jLA5^ viLX^i 

xJJI |%~^if ^J■^ 

^yJMj\ ^gACLAA^iJ * Ls^^jLL&^ [J.U.jLAX3i ioLsVkXAU 

jvfl^^cXfc p-LhJ “'^^.^kXvAMJt ^ja*JI l^^j-Cw.JI 

J^io *’ t jjCso viJU '’^:sxa^ 

L^^aJ \y A^il I C^A«£ |V^« 

jv-gJcCL^ ^jixZ3^ jv^o^iXc bcysv^ 

qmjUjOI |v5®^iXfc LaJj 

xiJI Sy^ OAXft^l^ 

‘'eL^jLsf iXX^ |V.§XX« iS"^ ^9^9 ? 

0 Jew “'•.... I 

cX-O^ v.-A«^-i® v.:>iy:^-Xi xawm-*-<a( 


Ms. ^^A^i-ww-JI . ” Ms. v_>^Djuii . 

'1 Ms. . 


Ms. 
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I I ‘*'0 

SjAfi. inp LjL«Je>f 

& L 4i^ii fc ?^iV i ii C*fc jL»0«A.Jt ^^aa*.AaaO .^.aJ! 

Vww ft iii SfcX ^ O jy j 

^ 'iZ-^^b »!^.«a.jt Jk^aif jv^nA^fc 

^ ^ ^ W W ^ *** ^ 

^^iiiAa-fJl s^ tS^^' 

sl^ydl tX^ aJjt cXAXi ^ d^ZsSuo {Ms., p. S7) 

^LaAm^^I i.,,1 Oi.^^iVwAO^ 

.H- o 9 9 

^jj> J.Aj'Uxil^*'* (5^ (V-^-f^ ij*^ 

y *** ^ ^ y o 

x^ \XJI Uo ^ka 4.iC> ^^..asLaJ! oaaaj j. l6Li 

‘Sfi ^ (f y (jx^ .«w p> 

IcXiH^Ijij j!cX«wj^j^ XoLiAM^f [^LjimJ ^g Xx^ 

'"nU “I- i ’ **H i . II 1 II II ® ® 

cS^^ (S^^ w ^gJLx.3 ^!CaJ| ^gJI 

(j^*i-:SXAJt ItXi^ iXAXJ iCSt oo6l^ viUj 

^ ^ y G o >0 

cXftJU |vJ^ j*L*iJ|^ J.j£l4,i ^yjo o^ SiXftJU 

j^i ili5 ^ ill |**wi _^i ^L rji Sj' j;i 5u 

IjjC eUjufl^ Lo |U.£t Juoi® 


-* Ms. ^L^l . 


’’Ms. 




Ms. 


, with final 1^ cancelled by the original hand. 
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!f 9 o Sm 9 9 0 w ^ 9 9 ^ 

Sl^ydt p-Lj:^ 

ijLwJJf XiuUl 20::>j:^Aut^ 

)> f „ . > 

cV-ct^j5 ioLsv! wb JaA^sbJi jJCa+au^''' “■^j^jdU.iJ 

cijLeLii^JI^ jC^^tXif ^^iKjUalJt^ i>^Axi\^^‘^ Xa^a^I |*^AjL)| 

Ki\y (^£XjO btXljuu ^-La iJJI iUoLixJP^ XXlLjtJI 

^»jLaX 3I f jkA5 {Margin) i^^ad 
"I-"" .r- ^ 

2CAA.I (S^ J 

^£. 2cUl ^^^JLitJI vb^ i!-U iX^-^SaJI^ jibU*^^ 

Laa |V^mw^ ^Ca^SKaO^ icJl cXa^'^ao 

jb' . |VAia*il ^*JI aJjL Sif J^£>» 


TRANSLATION. 

The Book of the Paths of Investigation, concerning the 
Prophetic Office of the Lord of Mankind. 

The eonaposition of the servant, poor in the sight of God 
Almighty, Sa‘id ibn Hasan, the Alexandrian. May God be 
pleased with him and make him happy, and make Paradise his 
abode and hellhre the abode of the enemies of Mohammed. 

In the name of God, the merciful Compassionate One. Lord, 
bring it to a good conclusion ! Amen. 

Praise to God, the Lord of the worlds, and prayer and peace 
be unto our lord, Mohammed, seal of the prophets, and unto 


“ Note the rhyme in lines 11 and 12. 
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liis family, liis friends, his helpers, his pure wives, the mothers 
of the faithful, and unto those who follow them in good deeds 
till the Day of Judgment, 

We begin, asking help of God in the blessing of Islam, to 
declare the prophetic office of the lord of mankind, Mohammed 
ibn Abdallah ibn Abdal-Muttalib, the trustworthy and faithful 
t)ne, whose apj)earance the ])rophets of the Children of Israel 
amioimced, confirming the saying of the Exalted One in his 
great book; ’“And we only sent the Apostles as preachers of 
good-tidings and warners”; and the wor<l of the Exalted One: 
(p. 2) “ And remember when God accepted the covenant of the 

prophets, saying, ‘Verily what I have l)roug]it you is of the 
scripture and of wisdom; liereafter an a])ostle shall come to you 
confirming the truth of that [scripture] which is with you; ye 
shall surely believe in him and ye shall assist him ;’ God said, 
‘ Do ye acknowledge and do ye acee]>t my covenant on this con- 
dition ? ’ They said, ‘We acknowledge it.’ He said, ‘ Be ye 
therefore witnesses, and I also bear witness with you.’” 

Know that as for the prophets, God sent them with clear 
arguments and convincing proofs ; and they manifested and made 
known and spoke in proverbs which brought the truth near to 
the understanding. Moreover, when God related the story of 
Adam to Moses, in tlie first book of the 'Borah, he made known 
to him that when Adam was in the Garden he spoke Arabic, but 
when he drove him out, he forgot the Aral>ic language and 
spoke Syriac, Now he grieved sorely because of his loss of the 
Arabic language; so God said in revelation to him, “0 Adam, 
grieve not, for this is the language of the people of Paradise. 
In Paradise there shall be offspring of thine who shall speak it; 
and they shall be of Paradise, or of the people of Paradise.” 

Another fact which points to his prophetic office is in the 
story of Hoah, in the first book of the Torah, after the story of 
Adam, When he went out from the ship he withdrew from his 
wives because of fear lest (p, 3) his offspring be drowned by 
another flood. But God spoke in revelation to him, saying, 
“ 0 Noah, return to thy family, for I will not destroy the earth 


^ Sura 6“^®. 


* Sura 8’b 
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again ; ” and God showed him the how which was appearing in 
the clonds. Then he said to him, “This is my promise that I 
will not destroy the earth by a flood,” ^ Moreover, he showed 
him the prophets who were to come, and among them [was] 
Mohammed. And he said to him, “For the sake of this 
prophet, I Avill never destroy the earth by a flood.” 

Another indication of his 2 )rophetic oflice and of the univer- 
sality of his call is that which comes in the first book in the 
story of Abraham, the friend of God. When he escaped from 
the lire of Nimrod, his Lord aj)peared to him, speaking in the 
Hebrew tongue ip ’3 D^lp 

• This is the interpretation: Rise up, walk through the 

land, its length and breadth; to thy offspring we will give it. 
When Abraham told Sarah this vision, which was a dream, she 
knew that the promise of God was true. So she said to Abra- 
ham, “ “Drive Hagar and her Child Horn me.” And it is said 
that Abi'ahain granted Sarah’s request and drove them both 
forth to the land of the Hijaz. (p. 4:.) Then God Almighty 
said to Abraham, speaking in the Hebrew tongue : " 

This is the interpretation: As for Isaac, thou 

shalt have posterity through him; and as for Ishmael, I will 
bless him and multiply him and make him great, and I will 
make his offspring as the stars of the heavens, and from him 
will come Mohammed. And this latter verse in the Hebrew 
language is:" ♦nniD.*!) 

iUd nto IDK in^- Those learned ones who com- 

ment on the Hebrew language have explained these two words, 
which are “TNQ “IND* as follows: Some say Ahmed, Ahmed; 
others say Very, Very; still others say Great, Great. But 
there has not appeared of the offspring of Ishmael a greater 
than Mohammed. 

Another indication of his prophetic office is that when Hag^r 
went forth, going toward the land of the HijAz, and thirst came 
upon her and she cast the babe from her shoulder, it is written 


1 Gen. 


Gen. 13«. ^ Qeii. 31^“. Gen. 31^“. ® Gen. 17«. 
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in the Torah that Gofl sent unto her angels who caused a si)ring 
of water to flow. So she quenched her thirst and gave the hahe 
drink. Then Grod Almighty spoke to her, saying,^ (p. 5) “ 0 
Hagar, ’U'p ’3 13 TjT m Hif ’Dip 

This is the interpretation : Rise, carry this child and 

(‘are for him, for from him shall come Mohammed, and his off- 
spring shall be as the stax’S of the heavens. 

Another indication of his jn’ophetic oflice is in the first hook 
of the Torah in the story of Jacob. As death was ai)proaching, 
he gathered his children and said to theni,“ “Come near to me; 
I will tell you what shall liappen in the last time.” So when 
they were gathered together he said to them," “ Whom will ye 
serve after I am gone ? ” They said, “ We will serve thy God 
and the God of thy fathers, Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, one 
God.” Yet there is not found in the Torah mention of any- 
thing which he predicted, but it is written in the Torah that he 
prayed for them and died. So it is known from this that they 
[the Jews] have removed from this verse the name of the 
prophet. 

Another indication of his prophetic oflice is in the fourth 
book of the Torah, in the story of Balaam, son of Beor; the 
saying" “ Behold a star which has appeared from the family of 
Ishmael and a tribe of Arabs sustaining him. Then because 
of his manifestation the earth quaked, and those who were upon 
it.”‘ . . . of the offspring of Ishmael except Mohammed. And 
the earth quaked only because of his manifestation. 

(p. 6.) Another indication of his prophetic office is an explicit 
passage in the fifth hook of the Torah. God spoke to Moses 
saying, “ Speak to the sons of Israel in the Hebrew language:” 

ppp Dp’nN nppp □rj‘7 This is the 


1 Gen. 21^8. ^ Qen. 49'. « Sura ^ Num. 34”. 

# 

8 The copyist has here omitted some words. 

8 Deut, 18 '^ 8 ft. Note that the Ms. text has omitted and supplied 

the significant words, Note also instead of 
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interjaretation : We will send unto yoii a j)ropliet from your 
kindred, of the children of your brother Ishmael, in whose 
mouth I will put my sjseech. In the Hebrew language 
Vb’K Vp^ I ™-y speech in his 

mouth, and him they shall obey. 

Another indication of his prophetic office and of the univer- 
sality of his call is an explicit passage, with which the Torah is 

sealed:'^ Hmi iHD ;7»5irT nnn ten »:i’dd oun 

.riDniD This is the interpretation ; God came from Sinai 

and rose from Seir. He revealed himself from the mountains 
of Paran and appeared with his holy myriads; on his right 
hand, light, and on his left, fire ; unto him the nations assembled 
and to him the tribes gathered together. The people who know 
(p. 7) the Hebrew language agree that the mountains of Paran 
are the mountains of Mecca, and the ten thousands of his holy 
ones are the people of the Ka'ba. Yet there has not appeared 
from that region any but Mohammed. 

Another indication of his prophetic office is that when Moses 
battled with the Amalekites and the Children of Israel were 
routed, Moses made entreaty to God asking for help through 
Mohammed, saying in the HebreAV language:® 

This is the interpretation: Remember 

the covenant with Abraham in which thou didst promise to him 
that of the offspring of Ishmael thou wouldest render victorious 
the armies of the believers. So God answered his prayer and 
made the Children of Israel victorious over the Amalekites 
through the blessing of Mohammed. 


^ Deut. Note that the Ms. text has instead of > 

The two concluding words are taken from vei'se 15 of this same chapter. 
They are, apparently, *iPk (with change of person). See the 

note on the Arabic text. 

® Deut. 88®. Note that the Ms. text omits , which occurs in the 
Hebrew text after . 

® Deut. 9®''. Said interpolates 
25 
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Another indication of his prophetic office is that when Joshua, 
the successor of Moses, conquered Syria and made war on the 
Amalekites, his army was routed three times because of their 
unfaitlif Illness to the covenant.* For a man belonging- to 
.loslnia’s army ’took a cross of gold from the booty of the 
Amalekites; so his army was routed three times because of the 
c.roHS which was taken wrongfully. Then Joshua prayed to 
(irod Almiglity, asking help by Mohammed, in imitation of the 
example of Moses. ^Vherel‘ore (led answered his jirayer and 
gave him victory. And God si)oke in revi'.lation (p. 8) to 
Joshua, saying, “ The children of Israel have been faithless to 
my covenants, in that they took wrongfully of the booty, for 
the booty was unlawful for them.” So Joshua inquired care- 
fully of his army and found with one among them a cross of 
gold. Thereupon Joshua killed and impaled him. Then they 
conquered the Amalekites. 

Another indication of his projihetic office is that which is 
written in the Psalms of David: “lllessing upon you, 0 sons 
of Ishmael, blessing upon you. A prophet shall be sent from 
among you; his hand shall be supreme over all peoples, ami all 
peoples shall be under his power.” Also in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in the first book of the Torah, in the story of Ishmael, 
[it is written] that God promised Abraham that as for his son 
Ishmael his hand should be supreme over all. And it is the 
saying of the Exalted One:® “in ln» 

• 7. .. . <r . —j - 

This is the interpretation in Arabic: ITis hand 
shall be supreme over every people and every people shall be 
under his power ; also he shall dwell in every dwelling of his 
brethren. But it is well known that as for Ishmael, there came 
to him no kingdom, and his hand was not supreme over the 
hand of his brethren ; also that he did not go down to Syria 
and did not dwell there. This happened to no one but Moham- 
med; and his people are they who dwell in the dw''elling-];)laces 
of the Children of Israel, in Egypt and Syria. This, then, is a 
decisive proof (p. 9) of his prophetic office. 


^ Joshua 7. A rather confused account of Achan’s sin. 
2 Gen. 16«. 
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Aiiotlier indication of liis j)ro]Dlietic office is that which is 
written in the Psalms of David: “Exalt God, all ye people, 
and assert belief in the unity of God, 0 ye families of the 
Earth. A prophet of mercy will be sent to you.” 

Another indication of his prophetic office is what is written 
in the book of Isaiah, the speech of the Exalted One by his 
own tongue ii) the Hebrew language:^ 

This is the interj)retation. Listen, O heavens, and be reassured, 
O earth ! Wliy dost thou tremble ? He will send unto thee a 
prophet; through him invoke mercy. Know also that God 
sent twenty-four prophets after Moses’ death ; the first of them 
Joshua, and the last of them Zechariah, who was sawn asunder 
with a saw. And every prophet has a book in the Hebrew, in 
which is written the knowledge of that which has gone and of 
that which shall come, on the authority of God Almighty. 

Another indication of his prophetic office is that which is 
written in the book of Elijah. When he went out on his 
journey with seventy men as his companions, and saw the Arabs 
in the land of the Hijiiz, he said to those who were with him, 
“ kScc "these who possess your strongholds.” Then they said, 
“ 0 prophet of God, wlio is he who shall be their object of 
worship ?” And he replied to them in the Hebrew (p. 10) 
language H’il’ • This is 

the interjDretation in Arabic: They shall assert their belief in 
the unity of God from every great phlpit. His followers said 
to him, “ O prophet of God, who shall teach them this?” Then 
he said to them in the Hebrew language: 1:3 

This is the interpretation in Arabic: A child 
shall be born from the ofiEspring of Ishmael ; his name shall be 
associated with the name of God, and whenever the name of 
God Almighty is mentioned, his name shall be mentioned. 
But this happened to no other than Mohammed. 

Another indication of the prophetic office is the following. 
One of the kings of the Children of Isi'ael was named Ahab. 


1 Isa. P. ® Isa. 43 '‘h 

3 1 Ki. 132. Ms. text substitutes [D foi’ DO • 
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ITe was a tyrant and one wlio killed the prophets. lie also 
deiiied the God of Moses, and made idols and served them. 
Moreover, he set up an altar and offered upon it offerings to the 
idols. Then God sent to him a proi)het who was named Micha, 
ail'd he cried out with a loud voice,' 0 Altar, 0 Altar, God 
says to thee, A ])ro])het God Almighty will send, ‘ 

(that is, hy interpretation, A name associated with the name of 
God Almighty); in his name unholief will cease from the Earth. 
In proof of tlie truth of my word, thou shalt he split, 0 Altar! ” 
Ami [it was so, for] the ])ro])hethad hardly completed his speech 
when the altar was split and its ashes were scattc'.red on the 
ground. Then the king desired to kill the projihet, hut his 
hand withered. 

(]). 11) Another indication of his jirophetic office. One of the 
kings of the Children of Israel was named Manasseh (Isaiah the 
prophet was his grandfather), and he was an unheliever and served 
idols. lie went out to battle with a certain king, and this king 
conquered Manasseh and found in Manasseh’s iiossession an idol 
of hollow copper, wliich he was accustomed to worship. So the 
king took Manasseh and jiut him inside the idol and built hres 
beneath him. Then Manasseh began to ask for help of all the 
rest of the idols, but they gave him no help. When the lire 
reached his heart, he cried unto God, asking help througli 
Mohammed, following the example of his grandfather, Isaiah. 
Then God rescued him and helped him by means of angels; 
freeing him from the idol and giving him victory over his enemy 
by the blessing of Mohammed. Moreover, God restored him to 
his kingdom and he reiiented most thoroughly. 

Another indication of his prophetic office. One of the proph- 
ets of the Children of Israel was named Obadiah, which means, 
“servant of God.” He went out on his pilgrimage, and found 
the Jews dwelling in the land of the Hijaz; they entertained 
him as their guest, but he wept bitterly. So they (p. 12) said 
to him, “What makes you weep, O prophet of God?” Tie 
replied, “A prophet, whom God will send from the Arabs, and 
whom the angels will help, will lay waste your houses, take 


' Sadd has confused Ahab and Jeroboam. 
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your women captive and make your children orj^hans.” Then 
the Jews sought to kill him, hut he fled. 

Know this: When the Sea was divided for Moses, and Pha- 
raoh and his army were submerged while the Children of Israel 
went forth on the other side, then God revealed himself to 
Moses on the side of tlie Mount (Sinai), saying, “0 Moses, 
toll the Children of Israel to Avash their garments, purify 
their bodies, and withdraAV from their wives for three days, for 
I will reveal myself to them.” And Avhen it Avas the morning 
of the third day, behold, the Earth was shaken and the moun- 
tains Avere laid low. Then God apj)eared, saying in the Hebrew’ 
language:^ DHp pN*D • 

This is the interpretation : I am the Lord thy God who have 
brought thee out of Egypt; thoix shalt not serve any God beside 
me, for I am a jealous God. (p. 13) Thereupon all the Children 
of Israel died. Then God brought them to life ; and they said, 
“Hear thou, 0 Moses, the word of God, and speak to ns, for 
Ave are not able to hear the speech of God lest we die.” So God 
made a covenant Avith them, in thirty-six compacts, that they 
should folloAV the movnu of Abraham, their grandfather, and 
that they should take neither idol nor crucifix nor image; and 
they accepted the covenant upon this condition. Then the earth 
was quieted and the mountain was raised up from them. There- 
upon God commanded Moses to tell the Children of Israel to 
return to their families, but he commanded Moses to draw near 
to him. So Moses remained in the Mount forty days. And 
God threw the tablets on the ground ; and there was Avritten on 
the first tablet, .“I am God thy Lord”; on the second, “Thou 
shalt not serve any god besides me ” ; and on them Avas written 
the rest of* the Ten Words. In the Torah it is written that the 
tablets are the workmanship of God and the book is the Avriting 
of God. When Moses Avent down [from the Mount], with the 
tablets in his hand and found the Children of Israel Avorshi|)ping 
a golden calf, he threAv down the tablets, (p. 14) and the earth 
Avas split open and SAAmlloAved them up. Then Moses killed 
every one of the Children of Israel who had worshipped the 
Calf. 


lEx. 202. 
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Auotlier indication of liia prophetic office is, that when Jacob 
went forth a fugitive from his brother Esau, lie saw in his sleep 
a ladder raised from earth to heaven,’ and it had hve steps. He 
saw also in his sleep a mighty people ascending on that ladder 
and angels helping them and the gates of heaven opened. Then 
his Lord a])peared to him, saying, “ 0 Jacob, fear not, I am 
with thee, hearing and seeing. Express thy wish, O Jacob.” 
So h<‘ said, “Lord, wlio are those ascaniding on that ladder?” 
(rod replied, “ They are the offs])ring of Ishniael,” Then he 
said, “ Lord, how have they drawn near to thee?” And (rod 
re])lied, “By the live [)rayers Avhich I have inp^tosed uj)on them, 
by day and by night; they have accepted them, and they act 
accordingly.” So when Jacob awoke from his sleej) he imposed 
on his offspring the five prayers. Yet God did not impose on 
the Cdiildren of Israel any ju'ayer in the Torah, but only offer- 
ings which they should offer. This story is in the first book of 
the Torah, after the stoiy of Abraham and Ishinael and Isaac. 
(]■), 15) But the Children of Israel and their learned ones have 
not ceased praying the five prayers, following the custom of 
their ancestor, Jacob; and the prophets of the Children of Israel 
have not ceased to preach the appearance of Mohammed and to 
swear by his life and to desire to be in his time, and when the 
hidden things shall be disclosed to them, to see his people drawn 
up in prayer like lines of angels. Moreover, Samuel the ])rophet 
has made a proverb for this, saying 

This in the interpretation : The lion and the 

wolf shall come together in one feeding place; the leopard and 
the kid shall dwell harmoniously in one place. The meaning of 
this is that king and poor will be equal in the ranks of those 
who pray. And verily the learned men of the Children of 
Israel and their prophets have ordained the matter for them in 
their prayers, making entreaty therein unto God Almighty by 
Mohammed, and desiring to be in his time and see his days. 

Another indication of his jjrophetic office is that which is 
written in the book of Ezekiel. God said with his own tongue 


^Gen. 38>b 


asa. IT""-®''''. 
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in tlie Hebrew language:' flJlVl (?)13 fH 

mm in ♦nn ’iinj v'?); (p- le). tms is 

the interjjretation : Behold my servant, the one chosen by me, the 
son of my beloved. I have chosen him and sent him to the 
nations with trustworthy wisdom. As for his saying, “my 
servant,” M(diammed was addressed as one who was in the ser- 
vice [of God]; as for his saying “son of my beloved,” God 
called Abraham “beloved” in the Torah, and Ishmael God 
called “beloved.” Moreover, God taked with Abraham, say- 
ing in the Hebrew language:'' DN* m Hp 

nilK- This is the interpretation: Take thy son, thine only one 
whom I love, and offer him to me for an offering. So this verse 
points to the fact that the sacrificed is Ishmael, from the text 
of the Torah, because Abraham had no “only-one” except 
Ishmael. For it was after this occurrence that the angels 
announced to him [the birth of] Isaac, and Abraham loved only 
Ishmael. 

Another indication of his prophetic office was given when the 
Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, was sent. Now his mission was in 
the [time of the] second temple, for the first temple, the holy 
house which Solomon son of David had built, Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed, and (p. 17) prophecy was cut off with the destruc- 
tion of the first temple. It remained a ruin seventy years. 
After that, a king called Cyrus rebuilt it, and it remained pros- 
perous 480 years after its erection; and in it aj)peared the Mes- 
siah, Jesus son of Maiy — upon him be most excellent prayer and 
peace. He lived in a time of wise men and philosophers; he 
cured those who were blind, and the lej^ers ; he made the dead 
live, by ‘the permission of God, and he made clay into the form 
of birds. Moreover, the}^ gathered a tribunal, and the Avise 


^ Isa. 42h Like many of his predecessors, Sa’id applies this verse to 
Mohammed. He tries to show that the “only son” whom Abraham 
was going to sacrifice was Ishmael ; Isaac was not yet born. The origi- 
nal Hebrew text of Isa. 43^ makes follow and connects 

with • 

^ Gen. 33°. Note the significant change from the Hebrew 
■ 
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Bien of the Children of Israel united together against him. 
Then one of their learned men who was called Simeon Ballakish’ 
stood up against him and said, “We heli.eve not in thee, and 
we agree not with thee in what thou liast claimed and in what 
thou hast brought; because Moses informed us in his law, on the 
authority of Cod Almiglity, that the proithet sent, in the last 
time should he of the offspring of Ishmael, hut thou art of the 
Children of Israel. And this is the saying of the Exalted One 
iti the Torah :'■* 

tlie interi)retation : There shall not arise among the Children of 
Israel one like Moses. So they decreed the death of Jesus, and 
killed him (according to their assei-tion, and the assertion of the 
Christians). They [the Christians] also denied him; and the 
denial of the Messiah by the Christians is more grievous than the 
denial by the Jews, because they agree that the hand through 
whicE nails were driven was the hand by which the heavens and 
the earth were created; and there is no sort of unbelief worse 
than this. They also picture him in their temples (p. 18) cru- 
cihed, nailed, and the children of the Jews stoning him with 
stones. 

Know that as for the Christian religion, its followers do not 
at all regard the mn'u.a of the Messiah nor his religious law, hut 
they follow the samta of the kings who were unbelievers among 
the Children of Israel, those who broke the covenants of God 
and pictured for themselves images and likenesses in the 
churches, on account of which came the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Children of Israel, For verily because of a 
single picture which was painted in the house of Solomon son 
of David, although he did not know it, God wrested from him 
the kingdom. Also because of a single cross, the army of 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, was routed three times. But 
the Messiah did not ordain for them the making of pictures nor 
of crucifixes. But they have quoted from the Messiah in their 
Gospels, those of Matthew, Mark,- Luke, and John, that he 
allowed them dead things, and Mood, and swine’s flesh. But 


^ Probably the Rabbi Simeon ben Lakish, tlie celebrated Palestinian 
teacher, who lived in the third century A. D. 

Deut. 34'". 
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God forbid that the Messiah should have had anything to do 
with this! For he said,' “I came not to destroy the law of 
Moses, but I came to fulfill it.” And the law of Moses forbids 
dead things and blood and swine’s flesh. They have quoted 
also from the Messiah in their Gospels that he forbade circum- 
cision, but circumcision is the stinovt of the prophets and it wfts 
the of Abraham before them. It is also enjoined upon 

the Ghildren of Israel in the Torah, and this is a proof of their 
having changed the Gospels which Jesus brought. 

Know (may God Almighty direct thee) that I have repeat- 
edly studied the four Gospels, but I find in them no mention at 
all of Mohammed, as he is mentioned in the Torah and in the 
books of the prophets. This, too, is a (p. 19) proof of their 
having changed the Gospels which Jesus brought. 

Know also that Moses remained in the desert forty years ; and 
in the thirty-ninth year of their exodus from Egypt God spoke 
to Moses, commanding him to gather from the elders of the 
Children of Israel seventy men, and go up with them to the 
Mount. So Moses did this, taking the chiefs of the Children 
of Israel and the heads of their tribes ; and he went up Avith 
them to another mount. Then God revealed himself to Moses 
in an appearance mightier than the first. On that day there 
were earthquakes, lightnings and thunderings, eclipses and great 
fear; and all the nations in all the rest of the universe trembled 
at this. Then God spoke to Moses, saying, Speak to the Chil- 
dren of Israel:" flDDDI This is 

the interpretation : Cursed is he Avho makes a cross or image ; 
cursed is he who Avorships them; cursed is (p. 30) he who allows 
this among the people. Then God talked with Moses about this 
matter; and all the Children of Israel said Amen to it. So 
jVtoses remained in the Mount forty days, and the tablets which 
he had thrown on the ground came down [again from heaven], 
and on them were written the Ten Words, _ And AA^hen Moses 
AAmnt d»Avn Avith the tablets in his hand, no one was able to look 
at him, so God commanded him to put on a veil and to put the 


1 Matt. 51 ^. 

^ Deut. 27'®. Our Massoretic text reads without the dagesh. 
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tal)lets in the ark of the covenant. ‘ And he put with them a 
copy of tlie Torah in his own handwriting, for Clod commanded 
him to go up the iMonnt to his death. 

Another indication of liis prophetic office is this. When 
Moses went up to his deatli, lie asked (4od to show him the })co- 
ples up to the day of tlie Resurrection; and when he saw 
i\rohammed and his peo])Ie tliis verse was set down in the 

Torah nfiNi pRs inD mn k3 

tjpp riDppD • 4 ’liis is tlie interpretation: God came from 

Sinai, and shone, forth from Seir; he revealed himself from the 
mountains of Paran, and appeared from among his holy myriads ; 
at his right hand light, and at his left hand tire; to .Inm 
])eoples assembled, and unto him the nations came together. 
The wise men of the Children of Israel, the commentators of 
the Torah, (p. 21) comment on this, and explain that the tire is 
the victorious sword of Mohammed, and that the light is his law, 
which guides aright. 

There is the saying of the Exalted One in his great hook:” 
And remember when Moses said to his people, “ 0 my people, 
remember the favor of God to you, since he hath placed among 
you pro])hets and hath made yon rulers and hath given you 
what he hath given no other nation in the world. 0 people, go 
in to the consecrated land whiclj God hath appointed for you, 
and turn not your backs, lest going astray ye perish.” But the 
Children of Israel went into Syria, and their kings were the 
projihets Joshua, David and Solomon. In the rule of the sou 
of .Solomon, the kingdom of the Children of Israel was divided. 
Thej^ were unbelievers ; they killed the prophets and broke the 
covenants of God. And one of their kings who was named 
Jeroboam was the cause of their unbelief. Moreover he was a 
tyrant and a philosopher. How Alhidr was present one day at 
his coiu’t, and heard him say that Moses said in his laAv: “If 
ye break the covenant of God, then the heavens will hold, back 

^Literally, “ ai'k of the shekinah ” 

T * : 

2 Deut. 83®. The citation omits ID*? after So also above 

(Ms., p. 6, line 11). 

3 Sura 
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the rain and it will not rain, and the earth will withhold the 
vegetation and it will not grow.” Then Alhidr stood np and 
said/ nj*! ’$‘7 'itD ’H- (p. 23) 

This is the interpretation : By the power of God, dew and rain 
shall not come down except hy the permission of God Almighty. 
Then the king desired to kill Alhidr bnt God hid him from 
him. Both doAV and rain were withheld for three years, and 
the people ])erished on that account. After this, Alhidr came 
into the king’s court and asked him to summon the priests and 
learned men. So there gathered to him four hundred men, and 
he asked the king for two calves of the herd. Then Alhidr 
said to the priests, “ Choose for yourselves a calf and slaughter 
it. Put firewood on it, and call nj)on your gods, and I will do 
the same with another calf. Let me call upon my Lord, and do 
you call upon your god and whichever god’s fire comes down 
and devours the calf, he is the god whom we will serve.” So 
the priests slaughtered their calf, and j^ut firewood on it ; they 
asked help of their gods, but they did not give heed to them. 
Then Alhidr began to scoff; at them and to say: “Arouse your 
gods from sleep ; let them not sleep nor be distracted from you 
in their jonriiey. Gall upon them with a mighty voice; per- 
ad venture they will hear you.” And Alhidr took his calf, 
slaughtej’ed it and put it in a ditch. With it he put water 
instead of firewood, and he stretched out his hand, saying 
xhi tim ^3 yiv di-'h This is the 

interpretation : Help me, (p. 23) O God, to-day. Let it be known 
that thou, thou art the God, and beside thee there is no God at 
all. And he had hardly completed tlie speech when fire came 
down and devoured the calf and licked up the water. Then 
the Children of Israel fell prostrate, saying, “Allah is our God; 
there is no god but he.” Thereupon Alhidr slaughtered the 
priests with his own hand in the pit, and the rain came down. 
Yet the king did not turn from his unbelief, but desired to kill 
Alhidr; but God hid him from him. 

1 1 Ki. 17h 2 The 0. T. Hebrew has • 

® I Ki. IS*”. The original Hebrew reads : 

. . .. ^ ~ 't T 
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Another indication of his prophetic office i.s that when the 
ten) pie was laid waste, ISTehuchadnei^^zar returned to his kingdom 
and saw in his sleep an image;' its two feet on the earth and its 
head in the heavens. Its head was of gold, its breast and fore- 
aians of silver, its belly of copper, its thighs of iron, and its 
two feet of baked clay. And he saw the heavens opened, and 
lo, an angel in Avhose hand was a sword, lie cut off the golden 
head, !ind the image fell and Avas broken to pieces; and its two 
feet rose up above the rest of the body. Noav Avhen Nebu- 
chadnezzar juvoke from his sleep he summoned Daniel, who was 
his vizier, and told him the dream. Then Daniel said: The 
golden head, it is thou, O king; and the silver, they are thy 
children [avIio shall rule after thee; the copper, they are kings] 
vv'ho shall rule after thy children and bo called Kosroes and 
Emperors and those like them of the kingdom of the (irrceks. 
And the baked clay, they are kings Avho shall appear in the last 
time and be the most glorious of the nations, (p. 24) Their 
words shall be exalted among the rest of the peoples, even as 
the baked clay Avas lifted uj) above the rest of the image. The 
angel Avho came down from the heavens and cut off the golden 
head is the prophet sent to all the nations; he it is Avdio shall 
purify the earth from the worship of idols. The confirmation 
of this is that the king will perish. And Daniel had hardly 
completed his A\'-ords wlien the earth was rent and swallowed up 
Neluichadnezziir. 

Another indication of his i)roiAhetic office and of the truth of 
his laAV is that Avhich comes in the book of Abraham. The 
Exalted One said:'' O Abraham, take four birds, four of the 
herd, and four Avild beasts. Then he commanded him to divide 
every one of them into two halves; but he commanded him not 
to divide the birds. He also commanded him to call them. So 
Abraham did this, and they came to him eagerly, alive, and as 
they [originally] had been. Then God said to Abraham, 
“Thus I bring the dead to life and raise whoever is in the 
grave.” The wise men of the Children of Israel say in explana- 
tion of this ])assage, that the kinds of beasts are the peoples 
A\dio j)receded the appearance of Mohammed; they who have 


1 Cf. Daniel f*- 


2 Gen. 
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])erished, and whose kingdom has been divided. [They say 
also] that as for the birds previously mentioned, it is an allusion 
to Ishmael and his offspring, who will neither perish nor seji- 
arate till the Resurrection day. 

(p. 25) Another indication of his prophetic office and of the 
truth of his law is that which is written in the book of Ezekiel.' 
When he went out on his journey, he found a great cemetery, 
and in it were bones decayed and crumbled. So he stood still, 
grieved in his heai't a)id wondering how these bones should 
return to their former condition. Thereupon God Almighty 
spoke to him, saying, “O son of Adam, say, ‘O bones, O 
decayed, O crumbled, hear the word of God, for he says to you. 
Come together one part unto another.’” And when he had 
finished his sjjeech, behold, the cemetery was shaken; the bones 
came together; the sinews were stretched; the veins and the 
fluid-bearing tissues were commingled, and the skin covered 
them. Then God said to him, “ Say, ‘ O spirit, go into them.’ ” 
As he said this, they immediately rose up, standing and shaking 
off the dust from their faces and heads. And they bore witness 
that there is no God but Allah, he is alone, and has no partner; 
and that death is true but life is vanity. Then they said to 
their prophet, “Are we in the world or in the Resurrection 
which has come ?” He replied, “Nay, ye are in the world.” 
And there were some who sought death and returned to death; 
but others entered the city. This occurrence was in the time of 
(p, 26) Jeroboam, the king who was an unbeliever. And he 
saw this mighty sign, yet he did not turn from his unbelief. 
Moreover he was a philosopher.^ 

Another indication of his prophetic office is that his name in 
the Torah is IKD and in the books of the prophets, 

J Now the wise men of the Children of Israel Avho 

T * 

comment on the Torah exijlain this. Some say, Very, Very; 
others say, Ahmed, Ahmed; still others say, Great, Great. 
And as for him who says Much, Much, it is an homonymous 


^ Ez. 37’-’”. - Jeroboam, “ a philosopher”! 

” Gen. I?’’”. Part of a prophecy relating to Ishmael. 
^ I Ki. 13’. 
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exi)ression ; that is, it signiiies Great, Great. But tliere has 
not appeared of the offspring of Isliinael one mightier than 
Mohammed. His name in the books of tiie pro])hets is • 

This name is one of the names of God Almighty and it is not 
applied to anyone else but Mohammed. 

Know that the length of the kingdom of the Children of 
Israel was years. Of tliat tiine, for 700 years they folloAVcd 
th(i code of Moses, and every king who attacked thorn perished, 
as did Hennacherib and other kings. 'Then after 700 years their 
kingdfrm was dividerl, and derohoam was raised iqr as king in 
the city Damascus. He made images and likenesses; he stop- 
ped the pilgrimage to the temple, and gave orders to kill who- 
ever should make a pilgrimage to it. (p. 27) Then war* broke 
out between him and the son of Solomon, son of David. Kine 
tribes and a half tribe of the Children of Israel followed with 
this king, and he was given the victory over the son of Solo- 
mon. In the first battle fought by the tw'o armies more than 
800,000 of their number were killed. But war did not cease 
among them; civil wars and the sword continued for 152 years. 
This king also killed the pro})hets and burned the law of Moses. ' 
After that, God sent Nebuchadnezzar. He burned the temple 
and killed (aside from the blood of Zechariah) 84,000 nobles, 
and scattered the people through the earth. The temple 
remained in ruins for seventy years. During that time ap})eared 
the Samaritans; they created a law of their own and traced 
their lineage back to iMoses. In this time also appeared the 
Karra’Ana'-' who believe that Ezra’' is the son of God. They are 
the people who dwell in the land of the Hijaz. Then, after 
seventy years, appeared a king who was called Cyrus. He built 
the temple and the J ews gathered unto it. It remained prosper- 
ous for 480 years, and in that time appeared the Messiah, Jesus 
son of Maiy. Now the cause of the destruction of the first 
house, which Solomon son of David built, was their breaking 
the (p. 28) covenants of God, their making images and like- 
nesses, and their killing the prophets. The cause of the destruc- 
tion of the second house, which Cyrus built, was the disagree- 
ment of their learned men about the essence of the Creator, 
about his attributes and about his word, and their denial of the 
Messiah, Jesus son of Mary. 


' Jer. 36 ? 


® The Kamites. 


" Cf. Sura 9“. 
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There is disagreement in regard to the word of the Creator. 
Some say, “without word or voice,” and others say, “with 
word and voice.” But the cause of this is following the philos- 
ophers and belief in their Way; for they believe in the pre- 
existence of the world, and this is the great mistake which has 
brought them down to the lowest of the low. For they are 
ignorant about the Existing and the Creation and the Creator; 
they are ignorant of the truth of proj^hecy and of the high ranks 
of the pro})hcts; they deny the Creator and nullify his power; 
and their intolligonco stops short at the material universe. 
Moreover Plato and Aristotle, their great men, are too weak 
to understand the truth of the body, so how is there any way 
for them to reach the knowledge of the word of the Creator ? 
But the prophets have pierced the veil; they have communicated 
with the unseen world and have brought tidings on the author- 
ity of God Almighty, that he ci'eated the world from nothing 
with a power with which impotence was not mixed, and with a 
might to which weakness was not joined. And this is the begin- 
ning of the Torah, the saying of the Exalted One, '^>{“13 

(p. 29) which means, God created the world fi-om nothing. 

Know that philosophy is an ancient Way, and its people have 
separated into sects. Among them are the Dahariya, who do 
not believe in a Creator; others are the Haldliya, still others are 
the IJnitarians; some believe in the pre-existence of ' the world 
and the [consecpient] limitation of the power of the Creator; 
and others are the Sabians, who worship the stars. All the 
philosophers believe in the pre-existence of the world, not empty 
and not full; and they put the God of the world inside the fir- 
mament. They are enemies of God and of the apostles. They 
are the ones who laid the foundation for the worship of idols ; 
they fashioned pictures and likenesses; they. made temples^ and 
pyramids ; and their great men claimed divinity, as ISTimrod son 
of Canaan, and Pharaoh. So when this aj^peared and was dis- 
closed, the Creator was jealous for his essence, and sent the 
apostles with signs and proofs and wonderful miracles to show 


1 Gen. 1>. 

2 The Arabic word,' xjvkJ, is the transcription of a Coptic word, and 
is applied to Egyptian temples. 
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tlie iiatiire of liis being. And when God sent Moses he said to 
him, “Pharaoh will not believe in thee, for I have chosen to 
multipl 3 »* my signs and wonders in the land of Egypt.” This is 
in the Hebrew language:’ Pi')T] 

In answer to the (p. 30) belief of the philosophers, namely, 
in the pre-existence of the world: Know that by this world I 
mean the firmament and what it includes. It is as one (Corporeal 
form; its exterior is simple and its soul and interior are com- 
pounded in their divisions, and com])oscd of substance and form. 
In it are those Avho have knowledge, as animate things, and 
those who have no knowledge, as inanimate objects. And it 
is an absurdity that this should come into e.xisteuce of itself, 
because of the complexity of its essence ; and it necessarily fol- 
lows from this that some other has created it. Now its coming 
into existence is possible only in one of four ways: 

The first possibility is that its existence was derived from sub- 
stance which was eternal and form which Avas eternal. And 
this is an absurdity in reason and divine laAV and nature, that 
any being should actually exist as substance without form or as 
form. Avithout substance; and if they say that ‘ primitive matter’ 
had existence, then its existence was ideal, not real; because 
ideal existence is not the (tanse of the really existing thing; 
rather, the really existing thing is the cause of the ideal 
existence. 

The second possibility is, that its existence, I mean that of 
the firmament and AAdiat it includes, is from substance which was 
eternal and form which had not prcAdously existed. This idea 
some of the theologians adopt, for they say that the Agent is 
living and powerful and willing. They also affirm to him the 
rest of the attributes, and make him do Avith substance Avhat he 
Avishes, and make in it a form which did not exist, (p. 31) But 
this idea is worthless for two reasons. One of them is this : It 
is necessary that the Agent should have materials, just as the 
builder builds a house from parts of the house previously pre- 
pared, such as plaster and stone. The other consideration 
is, that substance would be associated Avith the Agent in eter- 
nity, and if he had Avished to get along without it he Avould not 


I Ex. US'*. 
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have been able. But God forbid that lie should have a jiartner 
in his kingdom; he is too high and too great for this! ' 

The third jiossibility is, that it came into being frpm sub- 
stance which had not existed and form which was eternal; but 
it is absurd that any actual thing should subsist in nothing. 

So it necessarily follows and results, because of that wliich 
the speculative, argumentative analogy necessitates, that this 
existence of the world, by which I mean the firmament and 
what it includes, is from substance which had not existed and 
form which had not existed. This is the ‘nothing,’ the idea of 
which all the prophets and apostles brought. 

Know (and may God direct thee to his obedience) that the 
prophets are diversified, in spite of the importance of their condi- 
tion and their high rank. Some God addressed in their sleep ; 
to others God spoke in revelation or from behind a screen ; and 
another is he who is always, in the jiresence of the IToly One, 

Know that (p. 32) Solomon, son of David, made a parable, 
lie told of a sleeping man, who saw in his sleep a person who 
had died some time previously. That dead person spoke to the 
sleeper in his sleep and informed him of hidden things, by lij) 
and tongue and word and voice, although lip and tongue and 
word and voice were not there. So when the sleeper awoke 
from his sleeps he told all that the dead person said to him, by 
lip and tongue and word and voice. Then the prophet said that 
the trustworthy vision is one of forty-six parts of prophecy. 
And among men there is he who sees dreams and believes that 
he is awake; but prophecy is greater than the waking [vision], 
beyond all comparison. 

Know (and may God Almighty direct thee to his service) that 
I was one of the learned men of the Children of Israel, but God 
bestowed Islam upon me. The occasion -was this : I became ill 
and a physician was attending me. The shroud of death was 
prepared for me, when I saw in my sleep one speaking who said, 
“Read the sura then you will escape death.” So 

when I awoke from my sleep I immediately sought one of the 
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trustworthy Moslems. He M'-as my neighbor, and I grasped his 
hand, saying, “I bear witness that there is no God but Allah, 
he alone, and he has no partner; and I bear witness (p. 33) that 
Mohammed is his servant and apostle, whom he has sent with 
guidance and the true religion, to make it triumph over every 
religion.” And I began I’cpeating and saying, “ 0 strengthener 
of the heart, strengthen me in the belief!” Then when I 
entered the moscpie and saw the Moslems in rows like ranks of 
angels, a voice within me said, “This is the nation concerning 
whose appearance the pi-ophets preached good tidings”; and 
when the preacher advanced clothed in black hair-cloth, great 
reverential fear came over me. And when he struck the pulpit 
with his sword,' his blow shook all my limbs. How the preacher 
at that time was Ibn Al-Muwaifak, on the border of Alexandria. 
When he said, at the end of his sermon, “ “ Verily God command- 
eth justice, well-doing and giving unto your kindred; and he 
forbiddeth wickedness, iniquity and oi)pressiou. He hath 
warned j'-ou; it may be that ye will remember,” and when the 
prayers began, I was greatly moved, because I saw the rows of 
the Moslems like rows of angels, and God revealing himself 
as they bowed in prayer and as they prostrated themselves. 
Then a voice within me said, “ If the revelation of God came 
to the Children of Israel twice in the course of time, then it 
comes to this people in every prayer.” Then I was convinced 
that I was created to be a Moslem only; and my conversion 
to Islam took place in the beginning of the month Sha‘ban, 
in the (p. 34) year G97.“ 

When I heard the Koran in the month Ramadan, I saw in it 
so great eloquence and such skill of speech that a narrative 
which is given in the Torah in a score of pages'' is given [in the 
Koran] in one or two verses; and this is great eloquence. Ho 
one is able to produce a single verse like it. Thus, for exam- 


^ In the villages which Islam conquered by force, the preacher on Fri- 
day carried a wooden sword or staff during the khutba (Goldziher in 
Hev. des Et. J . , vol. xxx, p. 4). 

^ Sura 16®^ The second of the two sermons, which is called the 
Khutbat an-Na‘at, addressed to the community on Friday by the 
Khatib from the top of the minbar, always ends with this verse from 
the Koran (Goldziher, ibid., p. 4). 

3 May, 1298 A.D. 


Literally, in two kurrdsas. 
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plo, tlie saying of the Exalted One : And remember when Moses 
said to his peoide,' “ 0 my people, remember God’s favor to 
you, in that he appointed prophets among you and made you 
kings and brought to you what he brought to no one else in the 
universe. O my people, enter the holy land which God hath 
bequeathed to you, and turn not your backs, lest ye go astray 
and perish.” This story is written in the Torah in a score of 
})ages.“ Now when God commanded them to enter the holy 
land they demanded of Moses that he send them directors. So 
he did this for them, and they chose chiefs from every tribe. 
Everyone of them was named by his name; and among them all 
were .T oshua and Caleb ; they are the two men whom God has 
mentioned in his great book.” There is also given in the Torah 
a description of their entering the holy land, and what happened 
to them regarding the fruit of the land, and what they expe- 
rienced with the Amalekites. And the Children of Israel sought 
to (p. 35) stone Moses, but, clouds came between him and them. 
On this occasion was revealed the verse:" “And verily it shall 
be forbidden to them for forty years.” So they disobeyed 
Moses and marched to Syria. But the Amalekites went against 
them and routed the Children of Israel, whefetvpqn Moses inter- 
ceded through Mohammed. 

Concerning the saying of the Exalted One:" “ And we only 
sent the apostles as preachers and warners.” Know that the 
Torah and the books of the prophets announced all that hap- 
pened in the kingdom of the Children of Israel before its fall, 
and that they warned and cautioned against the coming of 
rebellions at the end of 700 lunar years of the Hijra of the 
prophet, because of what they have altered and changed and 
substituted in the word of God Almighty, and because of their 
denying the prophecy of the Chosen [i. e., Mohammed], and 
their denial of the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, and their mak- 
ing pictures and likenesses in the churches. That is why God 
laid waste the kingdom of the Children of Israel. But God 
promised his servants, the proj)hets, the removal of the pictures 
and likenesses from the synagogues and temples. And he 
promised the king by whose hand this removal should be 


1 Sura 5 «. .n. 
^ Sura 5^®. 


- Literally, in two Jciirrdsas. 
Sura 529. ^ Sura 6^. 


<S'. A. West on, 
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brought about a peaceful kingdom, long life, coiitiuuaiiee of 
power and the submission of tlie kings of the earth to him. 
The evidence of this and its proof is that at the end of the 
recorded periods which the books of revelation indicated, 
namely, at the end of the 700 lunar years from the (p. 3(1) 
Hijra of the prophet, God laid waste the synagogues of the 
East by the hand of the king Ghazan.’ So GhaKaii overcame 
the troops of the Moslems. But when the Moslems returned 
from their rout, God inspired them to close the churches; and 
they closed them according to the noble and pure IVl'oslem law. 
Then the Moslems went forth to meet their eiiemies at Sliakhab,''' 
and God gave thorn the. victory. 

And with the Children of Israel this was invariably the 
case. It was thus through all the course of their kingdom. 
When they made pictures and likenesses they were routed by 
their enemies; but when they effaced them, they conquered 
their enemies and their kingdom was quiet. 

How when the Moslems returned, having been rendered 
victorious over their enemies, the temples were opened and the 
oaths were nulliffed. When I saw this, zeal for God Almighty 
came over me and fear for the Moslems and for their kingdom 
at the completion of 700 solar years. “ So I set out and went 
forth with a petition for the forming of a council to consider 
the belief in God Almighty, in which there should be ten of the 
learned men of the Jews and ten Christian priests, in the ])res- 
ence of the learned men of the Moslems and in the presence of 
the king; and in their hands should be the Torah, the Gospels, 
the Psalms and the books of the prophets; and that I should 
make clear what they had changed and altered and substituted 


1 Gh4z&n Kh^n, a Mongol prince, converted to Islam in 1296 A.D., 
and forthwith oppressing the chm-ohes and synagogues. As he did this 
in 1395 (695 of the Hijra), Sa'id’s statement is not strictly correct. 

^ The historical narratives indicate the place of the decisive battle 
sometimes as Ghabdghib, sometimes as Shakhab (Goldziher, ibid., p. 10). 
The date of this battle is Apr. , 1303. The context shows that Sahd believed 
that the Moslems were victorious because they had closed the houses of 
prayer of the other beliefs after their first defeat. See also the intro- 
duction, above. 

® This can only be 633+- 700=1332 A.D. The author fears that the 
Mohammedans will not be able to preserve their supremacy up to that 
year, if they do not close the temples of the other beliefs. 
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in the word of God Almighty; also that I should explain and 
prove the prophecy of the Chosen (and he is (p. 37) Mohammed 
ibn Abdallah ibn Abdal-Muttalib) from the Torah, the Gospels, 
the Psalms, and the books of the proi^hets; and that I should 
estal)lish from their books the reasons, the proofs and the argu- 
ments for the abolition of pictures and likenesses from the 
synagogues. Now when this was proposed, assuring to Al- 
Malik An-ISTasir all that God had jjromised by the tongue of his 
prophets and apostles, then the Muftis gave their decision 
unanimously [saying], “This man approaches God Almighty 
in a most excellent proximity, and his help in this matter is 
needed for him who has charge of it.” Moreover the Imams of 
the religion consented to assemble this council, and the' delegates 
of the king six times gave written permission to assemble it in 
Egypt and Syria — but it was not assembled. There is no 
■ recourse nor strength except in God the exalted and mighty. 
Verily we belong to God and unto him we shall return.' 

Know that all that I have put into this compendium is of 
that, which is written in the Torah aiid the books of the 
prophets; but I have collected it, put it in order, and translated 
it from the Hebrew and Aramaic languages into the clear Arabic 
language in which spoke the lord of the -first and the last. I 
have made it a delight for those who will look into it, and I 
have often named it for it encompasses all the foun- 

dations of the exact sciences, the covenants of the faith, the 
counsels of the [true] religion, the standing-places of the mul- 
titude and the paths of the few. 

May God bless our lord Mohammed, his family and his friends 
and give them peace ! , 


This book was composed in the Mosque of the Bani Omayya 
at Damascus the capital city, in the 13th of the first Rabl‘, in 
the year 730.“ And praise to God, Lord of the worlds; and 
may God bless our lord Mohammed and his family and friends, 
and give .them peace. God is sufiicient for us and he is an 
excellent reliance. There is no recourse nor power except in 
God Almighty. The End. 


1 Sura 


April, 1820, twenty-two years after his conversion. 



T'wo New Hebrew Weights . — By George A. BARToir, Pro- 
fessor ill Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

1. A UNIQUE HEBREW WEIGHT. 

Last winter, while in Jerusalem, I was one day looking over 
a lot of old coins, which a dealer brought to me, and had the 
good fortune to find among them a unique Hebrew weight. It 
is inscribed in old Hebrew characters similar to those on the 
Hebrew coins of the Asmoneans and the Jewish revolts. It is 
made of a brassy kind of bronze, and differs in form from any 
which have been hitherto described. As the accomjianying 
drawings show, it is an irregular cube. 








It is % of an inch long, % of an inch wide, and } 4 : of an 
inch thick at one end, and % of an inch thick at the other. 
Its weight is slightly m6re than grams, being 120 grains. 
Its original weight was iirobably a little greater, since at 
three diffei’cnt points bits of the bronze have been nicked 
from the edges, though the amount of bronze thus removed is 
too slight to make much difference. 

The inscription on one side is : 

“ Belougiugto Zechariah [son of] Yaer (Jaer).” 
Here, as in the case of several inscribed objects from the 
Shephelah, the word p is omitted. ‘ 

It would be interesting could we ascertain something of the 
history of the owner of this weight. He probably lived at a 
later period than any of the 27 Zechariahs enumerated by 
Wellhausen,'* or the 29 enumerated by Macphei'son.® 

The legend on the other side of the weight is much more 
difficult. While I present below three possible solutions of the 


’ Cf . Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 1898-1900, pi. 56. 
® Encycl. Biblica. •* Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 
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riddle, I have no great degree of confidence that any one of 
them is right. 

The second and third of the three letters are clearly ^ and 
D (D)j bnt concerning the identity of the first there is some 
question. It has a very close resemblance to the form in which 
the letter appears in many inscriptions,* but it also bears a 
close resemblance to J as that letter appears on some of the 
coins of John nyrcanus,“ One hesitates, however, to positively 
regard the letter as a J , because this form of the j does not 
appear on all the coins even of this monarch. Indeed more 
often the letter assumes a different form. The fact that the 
J is written on some of the coins of Hyrcanus in a form similar 
to the letter on the weight proves the possibility that J is the 
correct reading in our legend. Taking the letter as a J it is a 
very tempting interpretation to read J . i. e. 

“10 gerahs of the sanctuary,”" There are, it is true, some 
objections which may be urged against this interpretation, but, 
if we were sure that our first letter Avere none of them 
would, I think, be insuperable. 

It may be urged that in the Old Testament passages, which 
mention gerahs as the fractions of a shekel of the sanctuary, 
not is used for “ sanctuary.” On the other hand 

it should be noted, that as a synonym is also used in the 

Old Testament itself.*' 

The use of ’ as a numeral, which this interpretation assumes, 
is paralleled by the use of the first letters of the alphabet as 
numerals on coins which were formerly as^gned to Simon, the 
Maccabee.’' If Avith able numismatists Ave assign these coins to 
the revolt of 66-70 A. D.,® they still come from a period very 


^ See the “ Schrifttaf el ” in Lidzbarski’s Nordsemitische Epigraphik, 
and Cook’s North-Semitic Inscriptions, pi, xii, 

^ See Madden’s Coins of the, Jews, 1 ed. p. 54 ; 2 ed. p. T8. I have 
observed the same form on some of the coins. 

3 Cf. Ex. 3012, 27^’®, Nu. 3«, 18«, Ezek. 46i^ 

* Cf. Ex. 258. Lev. 12f 2Vf Nu. lO'", 181 

® See Madden’s Coins of the Jews, 1 ed, pp. 43-45, and Encye. Bib. col. 
4446. 

® Cf. Kennedy, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii, p. 424 ff., 
and Hill, Encyc. Biblica., cols. 4446 ff. 
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noar to the date of our weight, and possibly contemporary 
with it. 

Beading each of the three letters of our enigma as above, we 
might fill out the abbreviation as follows: 

“10 gerahs of the king,” following the analogy of stamped 
jar-handles found in the Shephelah.* This interpretation does 
not seem to me as [)robable intrinsically as the first. In favor 
of the first interpretation is the fact that the dealer who brought 
me the weight says that it was picked up by a boy on the 
Ophel near the Ilaram, or temple-area. 

If, now, the first of these letters be a — a view which will, 
perhaps, seem more probable to some epigraphists, — we should 
then, probably, fill out the abbreviation as follows: 

or “ according to the (standard) weight.”® In support 
of this reading one may cite the use of ^£3^ in the Marseilles 
inscription, 1. 18, and in Bumbers, ^6^. It would be parallel 
to ':)2p7 on a bronze lion-weight inscribed in Aramaic.® 

In so difficult a matter one should not dogmatize. To me, 
however, it seems slightly more probable that we have in this 
object a ten gerah weight. 

2. A NEW WEIGHT. 

Through the same dealer there came to me a second weight. 
It is, as the drawings will show. 



of the same type as weights found by Dr. Bliss in the Shephe- 
lah of southern Palestine.^ It is of the same general shape. 


^ Of. Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 1898~i900, pp. 
112 ff. 

2 Professor Torrey, who takes the letter for , suggests this reading. 

^ See Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 193. 

* Cf. the Palestine Exploration Fund’s Quarterly Statement, 1899, pp. 
107 ff., 183 ff. ; Bliss and Macalister’s Excavations in Palestine, 1898-1900, 
pp. 145 ff. ; Clermont-Ganneau’s Becueil d’ arcMologie orientate, iv, 25 
ff . ; and Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible, iv, 904. 
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tliough it approaches more closely to tlie section of a perfect 
sphere than one of Dr. Bliss’s, and is not, like another of his, 
perforated. It is made of reddish gray marble, and bears on 

the top the legend "p), i. e. . which the discussions of a 
decade or more ago have made so well known. It weighs 
15334 gi’ains. The dealer knew nothing of its provenance. 



A New Collation of the Blau Monuments . — By George A. 

Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

When in London in the summer of 1902 I had the opportu- 
nity, through the courtesy of Dr. Budge, to examine and 
collate the Blau Monuments. As my sojourn in Palestine, 
where no adequate Assyrian lihrary was accessible, has inter- 
Ycned, it has been impossible to ])resent the results of this 
examination before. As the publications of the text of these 
objects have hitherto been made from Dr. Ward’s squeeze and 
photographs, I approached the originals with considerable 
interest. This interest was increased by the fact that the 
archaeologists in London regard the objects as forgeries. 

It must be admitted that the appearance of these objects is 
against them. The workmanship is poor, reminding one some- 
what remotely of the workmanship of forgeries which are fre- 
quently offered for sale in and around Jerusalem. This may, 
however, mean no more than that it is imi^erfect workmanship, 
and if these objects are as old as the writing upon them would 
indicate, crude workmanship might well be found in objects 
which were not forgeries. It must be remembered, too, that 
at the time when Dr. Ward saw these objects, (early in 1885), 
writing as archaic as that of Sargon was little known to Assy- 
riologists, and it is hardly thinkable that characters as primitive 
as those on the Blau Monuments should be forged before they 
had become sufficiently known to give objects thus iuscribed a 
value. When one remembers that out of 43 signs on these 
objects 35 have been identified as early forms of well known 
signs, leaving but 8 uncertain, ' one must conclude that, if these 
objects are forged, the signs were taken from objects which 
were genuine, so that in the absence of the original they merit 
our careful sBidy. 

The variants from the text, published from Dr. Ward’s pho- 
tographs in the “Notes” just referred to, are as follows : 


’ Of. P. Thureau-Dangin’s Recherches sur Vorigine de V iariture cunei- 
forme, and my “Notes” in this Journal, xxii, 118 fl. 
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Monument A, Obverse, Col. iii, 1. 



instead of 


The sign liad not been identified, and this change of 
form does not helj) us. Reverse 1. 3, read instead of 

. Is a gummd^ form of “AI3 , later ^ ? 


Monument B, 1. 1, read instead of 

Oi ^ followed bj a blur which, following Monant, was 
taken for the name of the god hfin-gir-su. is, of course, the 
later W- , and is probably 73^ , and to be read as a phonetic 
complement of the preceding sign. Interpreting according to 
II. Rawlinson, 4;^, 4Sb, it would mean “bright.”- The four 
signs would then mean “ the Lady of the bright dagger,” being, 
probably, an epithet of some goddess. 



Further JSToies on Automatia ConficMjrations^ the Hindu 
Method of Counting, and the Period of Pregnane ij . — 
Bj the Oorrespondiiig Secretary, E. Wasiibukn IIorKiNs. 

At the last Meeting of the Society were read, as part of the 
annual correspondence, certain letters relative to points touched 
upon in previous communications Tnade to the Journal by the 
present writer. Since then other notes or letters have been 
added concerning the same subject matter. Rather than have 
this material presented in separate secretarian reports, it has 
seemed best to bring it all together, as follows: 

AUTOMATIC OONPLAGKATIONS. 

In this Journal, xx., p. 217, attention was called to the 
parallel between Thucydides’ account of a conflagration caused by 
the wind, igniting the branches of trees, and similar accounts in 
Brahmanic literature. Subsequently a Buddhistic parallel was 
sent to the writer by Professor Lauman, vk., Jataka hi. 510 (10- 
11) : dve salcha, annamannam ghattesum, tato dhuino uppaph 
aggiGunm'mi ■patimm. Then an Arabic parallel was fuimished 
by Professor Moore, who cited Lane’s Arabic Lexicon, p. 2706, 
as follows : A certain Abu-Ziyfid says : ‘ ‘ There is no tree that sur- 
passes the inarli in yielding fire. Sometimes these trees are clus- 
tered and tangled together,, and the wind blowing and striking one 
part of them against another, they emit fire and burn the valley.” 
“This quotation,” says Professor Moore, “is taken — which 
Lane does not Jiote — from the Tiej-al-drus, vol. ii., 278. Prey- 
tag identifies the tree with the cynanchum viminaleA At the 
writer’s request Professor Torrey has kindly looked up this 
questionable identification and given it as his opinion that it is 
a mistake on Freytag’s part. Professor Torrey writes (after 
saying that there are other similar quotations): “The identifi- 
cation with cynanohum viminale is probably mistaken. ISTie- 
buhr, cited by Dozy, says that the )narlh is an asclepian [ascle- 
pias ignivoma) ; see his Deseription of Aruhia, Amsterdam, 
1774, p. 142.” 
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As to tlie physical possibility of the occurrence (which, if 
proved, might bear on the question how man obtained fire in 
some localities), the testimony of Rev. Richard Taylor may be 
added. He asserts, on p. 367 of his delightful Te Iha a Maid., 
that the friction of branches in a gale has caused trees to take 
fire. He does not say of what sort are the trees ; further, the 
locality is given only by the rather vague addition “in the 
Hew Zealand forests.” In modern India, bamboo-stalks are 
said to catch fire in this way; but whether this be true the 
de])onent knoweth not. 


THE GANDA METHOD OF COUNTING. 

A letter from Dr. Grierson, apropos of the Sanskrit number 
eight, animadverted upon in the First Half of vol. xxiii., this 
Journal, gives an interesting account of hoAV natiAms of India 
count by fours, Avhich Dr. Grierson recognizes as the base of 
enumeration: “In counting coins, sets of four, i. e., ganda, are 
always used. The heap of coins is spread out on the table, and 
the counter puts each finger of the right hand on a coin, and 
di‘aws the four coins toward him, and says, “one.” Then he 
draAVS another, and says “tAVO,” and so on up to four gandds., 
making sixteen, if he is counting for a native, and up to five 
girndds, making twenty, if he is counting for a European or a 
banker. The sixteen or twenty rupees are then put into a pile, 
and four of these sixteens, or five of these twenties, are grouped 
together. Under English influence the “ twenty ” is supersed- 
ing the “sixteen ” system everywhere. The five piles of twenty 
make up a hundred, which is of course convenient. 

“ So also in all other counting, the basis is either the c/anda or 
the kun or score. “ Sixty-four” is sixteen gandds, and eighty 
is four score or else a score of gemdds. Similarly the weight 
called .svlr varies from place to place. In each place it is said to 
be so many gandd, the gandd in this case meaning the weight 
of four 

Dr. Gi’ierson draws the conclusion that “the basis is certainly 
four, i. e., the four fingers of the hand.” Fick, it Avill be 
recalled, says of astdu., octo, that (as a dual) it indicates the 
number eight, from the root os, “be sharp,” as “the two 
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points of the liaiuls, made by (extending) tbe lingers” (exclud- 
ing the thumbs). Sixty-four and eighty (thousands) have 
always been typically big numbers in India, 


DURATION OF PREGNANCY. 

In regard to the statements made in this volume of the Jour- 
nal, First Half, above, p. 19, concerning the months of preg- 
nancy according to Vedic and Epic reckoning'. Dr. (Irierson 
writes (under date of Nov. 11, lOOii) : “It may interest you that 
natives of the p)resent day (•om2)ute the period of pregnancy as 
lasting ten lunar months. Of. Temple, Tjcgends of the Panjab, 
vol, I., p. S33, note. It is curious, however, that in folksongs 
of the east of Hindostan, we over and over again find the phrase 
‘ eleven mouths -{- eleven days ’ as the period of pregnancy. 
When I read your article, I tried to-day to find an instance, but 
failed, but, all the same, I am certain of the fact. It is one of 
the commonplaces of such poetry. I was never able to find an 
explanation of it. Heroes, ctf course, have portentously long- 
periods before they are born. This is a stock piece of folk 
miracle. For instance, JASB., xlvii. (1878), G-opicandra was 
born eighteen months after his father’s death, and was put into 
his mother”s womb as a seven months’ foetus, so that he was a 
twenty-five months’ child. Note that twenty-five is two-and-a- 
halfi times ten. This is a common multiple to indicate superla- 
tive excellence. Have you met anything like eleven months ~1- 
eleven days in the Mbh..?” To this question the writer replied 
negatively, suggesting also that 11 -f- 11 was due simply to raising 
by one (so in his opinion the 3X11 gods were originally 3X10), 
as in 10 + 1, 100 + 1, etc. (by no means confined to inausiii- 
cious application), and was happy to receive (under date of Jan. 
2, 1904) another communication from the same kind friend, in 
which further references were given ; for the period of ten 
months and ten days, JASB., xlvi., p. 213 (for other numbers, cf. 
p. 21G) ; and for nine mouths (“in the tenth”), ib,, liv., p. 45, 
all repeating popular modern notions. In this letter Dr. Grier- 
son agrees that “11 + 11 is what you say, — viz. 10 + 10 raised 
one for the sake of perfection.” As to the bearing on what was 
said above, p. 19, “it is a question of locality or popularity 
only; in many' cases a “month” was thirty days; in other cases 
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it was a moon, not quite twenty-eiglit days, tliongli reckoned as 
full twenty-eiglit,” the persistence of tradition seems to suiaport 
this view. “India,” says Dr. Grierson, in the letter just cited, 
“never changes, and much that is difficult in Sanskrit can be 
explained from the modern vernacular literature.” Certainly, 
the genial author’s note on Tulasi Diisa, JRAS., 1903, p. 464, 
where the “ shouting .frogs ” ai*e compared with Brahmanic 
students, the noise of the latter “exactly resembling the noise 
of a school of frogs,” is another good illustration of the latter- 
part of this claim. But as to the former, if India never changes, 
how has India changed so much? 



The, Economic, Study of Religion . — By Miss Margaretta 
Morris, Philadelphia. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss briefly the relation of 
the present study of religion to social science, and to suggest, 
if possible, some methods of aj)proachiug the ])roblemK of relig- 
ious develojmient from the point of view of tlu^ social scuentist. 

In attempting to characterize the scientiflc study of religion, 
one is puzzled at the outset with the usual difficudty of compara- 
tively new subjects, indefiniteuess of nomenclature. Three 
distinct branches of study at present go by the name of science 
of religion; distinct in. character, though somewhat similar in 
svdiject matter. The flrst analyses religious experiences with a 
view to determining the place of religion in the mental life of* 
man ; the second applies various criteria to religious concepts to 
test their ultimate truth ; the third traces the growth of creeds 
and cults in order to formulate laivs of their development. 
Prom one point of view these are branches of psychology, phil- 
osophy, and history, respectively. As sucli two of them at 
least are recognized as sjjecial studies, under .the names of the 
psychology of religion and the philosophy of religion. The 
third, the effort to give an empirical explanation of how relig- 
ious beliefs and institutions came to be what they are, is much 
less shari)ly defined. One might suppose that this would stand 
by itself as essentially the science of religion. And yet as a 
matter of fact it is rarely, if ever, found without a considera- 
ble mixture of psychological and philosophical enquiry. The 
majority of text-books on the science of religion concern them- 
selves with problems that belong to all three studies. 

The study of this historical aspect of religion, as distinguished 
from the psychological or philosophical problems, may surely be 
rightly regarded as one of the social sciences. ISTot only is it at 
the same time social and scientiflc, but its connection with the 
already recognized social sciences is extremely close. The gen- 
eral study of human institutions necessarily overlaps the study 
of religious institutions. For the religion of a community is 
not something unrelated to its secular activities any more than 
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the religions experience of an. individual is apart from his gen- 
eral mental development. This intimate connection of religion 
with life makes it necessary for the student of religion to com- 
pare his data at every point with those collected in other fields, 
if he would understand their full significance. 

It is important, however, while recognizing the close connec- 
tion between religious phenomena and the whole of human life, 
in order to understand that connection clearly, to distinguish 
between what is religious and what is not. At first glance this 
might seem to be a very simple task. But there is a whole 
region of debatable land that causes much confusion. Among 
primitive peoples there is' the question of tnagic, in more 
advanced times the series of mythology, science, philosophy. 
Can these rightly be regarded as belonging to religion ? 

Modern scholars generally maintain that the progress of 
mythology, science, and philosophy, the whole development of 
speculation as to causes, represents a course of intellectual devel- 
opment and not an evohition of religion. And yet the evolution 
of belief is bound up with the evolution of religion. Belief is an 
essential part of religion and is affected by the religious senti- 
ment. 

We cannot say that belief w religion, still less that religion 
is, as Mr. Jevons claims, a, faith in a personal God.’ IsTor can 
we admit that any one of the well-known definitions of religion 
which recognize only one of the elements of religion is correct. 
These three elements, as has been indicated by Tiele, are belief, 
conduct, and emotion. Spencer, Arnold, and Max Mtlller, 
respectively, make religion consist of belief, conduct, or emo- 
tion, and Tiele himself makes emotion the foundation of religion. 
Dr. Jastrow, however, rightly insists that religion contains three 
elements; 1) the natural recognition of a Power or Powers 
beyond our control; %) the feeling' of dependence upon this 
Power or Powers ; 3) the entering into relation with this Power 
or Powers. Frazer and Lang recognize only belief and conduct 
as essential.® 


1 Compare Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 408. 

2 Spencer, First Principles, p. 87 ; Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, p. 18 ; 
Miiller, Hibbert Lectures; Tiele, Science of Religion, ii, p. 15 ; Jastrow, 
Study of Religion, pp. 65, 171; Frazer, Golden Bough, 3d ed., i. 63; Lang, 
Magic and Religion, p. 69. 
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But all three of the.se are neee.s,sary to constitute a reliiifion. 
There must be a theory of cause.s that arc ultimate to the uiiud 
of the believer, a theory uot indifferently assented to, but one 
that arouses in the religiou.s man .strong emotions, which prom})t 
him to actions supjjosed to be appro])riate to the belief, 

flow far then has the science of religion to deal, on the one 
hand Muth the history of spetndation, and on the other hand 
with the growth and decline of magic and tlu' devu'lopment of 
.standards of morality V We have found, I bclic^ve, a service- 
able criterion of elimination. If avc I’eeogni/c* the lu’cessity for 
the <‘.ombiuation of all three elements to constitute religion, we 
can cut out, on the theoretical .side, all speculations which are 
for mere interest or for i)ractica] ])urposeH and which do not 
affect ideals of conduct, and on the side of action, all standards 
of morality and all jiractices and emstoms .save those sanctioned 
by the people’s ultimate beliefs. 

And iiOAV perhaps we are in a position to bring out more 
clearly the di.stinction I tried to make al)ove between the prov- 
ince of the social science of religion and that of the p.sychology 
of religion. It i.s with creeds and cults that the former has to 
deal, with the external manifestations of religion, Avhich are 
readily clas.sified under the tAvo elements of belief and of con- 
duct. While it recognize.s the emotional element, it properly 
leaves the detailed .study of it to the other branch of the science. 
For the udiole cpiestion of the origin, nature, and development 
of the religious emotion is so boAind up with the problems of 
psychology that it takes a .specialist in that branch to liamllo it. 

Besides serving to mark out the field, the distinctions I 
have hei*e emphasized hetweeii the various element, s of religion, 
distinctions which every one recognizes to a certain extent even 
if he does not use them, are necessary within the historical study 
itself. Lack of practical application of them has led to a great 
tangle, noticeably in regard to the origin of religion. I am speak- 
ing of origin, of course, in the historical sense of beginning, and 
not of the psychological question discussed by Tiele of what in 
the fundamental constitution of human nature makes man reliff- 

o 

ions, nor the metaphysical question of whether religion is a 
purely human product or a dimly perceived revelation. When 
we ask what is the origin of religion, we should have a clear 
understanding a.s to whether we are referring to religious belief, 
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custom, or instinct. For these did not necessarily spring into 
being united, but may have had widely different origins, 
although we cannot fairly call them religious until they are in 
some way connected. If, for instance, we are in search of the 
origin of the I’cligious instinct, our problem is, what was the 
primitive instinct in man or animal out of winch the religious 
emotion developed, and at wdiat point may we fairly call it 
religious V Another distinct problem is the origin of i-eligious 
observance. The great difficulty has been that various writers 
have sei/.ed upon the beginning of one or another element and 
tlumght of it as the origin of religion. 

What has been called the origin of religion by men like 
Spencer, Frazer, and othei’s, who account for it by the ghost- 
theory, magic, or fetichism, is, accurately speaking, the origin 
of belief. They ask what was the first belief, out of which all 
others developed. 

Even with the most careful distinctions, however, this whole 
question of the origin of religion is so enveloped in prehistoric 
haze, that it seems almost a waste of time to attempt to solve 
it in the present state of human knowledge. 

As to the origin of belief, was 'there aii}^ one original belief 
out of which the many differentiated V and if so, have we any 
means of finding out what it was V If there was such a belief, 
it must have been when man became differentiated from the 
apes, and before there was any variation within the species. 
For after mankind is divided up into separate groups, a differ- 
ence of beliefs is inevitable. Have we any evidence to show 
what the first differentiated men’s belief was ? or indeed whether 
they had any at all that could be termed religious ? 

However this may be, the so-called “primitive” religions 
which we find described in sociological works belong to a very 
much later time than the pithecanthropus or even quaternary 
man. They belong to a time when the human species was 
already highly differentiated, the various parts living in differ- 
ent environments, and with generally different culture, if we 
may call it so. There is already a difference in beliefs, but at 
the same time a similarity in the beliefs of groups living in 
similar environments. 

This similarity has led people to suppose that all religions 
start from some common belief, however varyingly they may 
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aftei'wards develop. Thinkers have seized upon one or anotlier 
crude form of belief as the universal starting point. And much 
that has been written on the evolution of religion is merelj’^ an 
endeavor to trace survivals of such a belief through all more 
complicated forms. This is particularly true of Frazer’s view 
of the function of magic, of (rrant Allen’s treatment of the cult 
of the dead, and Spencer’s ghost theory. 

Until anthropology and archeology have given us more facts 
to work upon, it .seems probable that there will be little agree- 
ment as to the original belief. What can l)e done, however, 
with tlie material now available, what the spirit of modern 
investigation demands should be done, is to work out the forma- 
tion of particular beliefs, and to discover the laws of their 
development. The development can be traced, in the first place, 
as affected by the environment of the people who hold those 
convictions, and in the second place as influenced by beliefs that 
grew up in previous environments of those same [)eople. This 
should give us a general theory and a principle of growth 
applicable to all beliefs in all ages, which would, indeed, be of 
more practical value than the possibility of tracing faiths to a 
common origin. 

A general law of development is needed before the science of 
religion can get beyond the descriptive stage. In biology we 
have the law of variability and survival of the fittest, which if 
anything is a principle of continuous development. What we 
want is a similar law for the evolution of religion, something 
that is more than a mere chronological and comparative descrip- 
tion. And so far, however valuable in amassing material, and 
making possible closer study, the work of investigators has been, 
there has not yet been given anything, I think, that one could 
justly call a scientific law. 

Mr. Grraut Allen’s book, “The Evolution of the Idea of 
God,” is an attempt to demonstrate the theory that every relig- 
ion had its origin in the worship of some dead man. He works 
out his idea by showing how it might have been reasonable for 
the savage to come to think of the dead man as a god, and by 
quoting facts that show that many savages actually did worship 
dead relatives and heroes. But so far as I can judge there is 
no principle of evolution. The development is logically possi- 
ble, and in a number of instances apparently took place. But 
why ? 
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Mr. Jevons, I tliiiik, comes nearer a principle of develop- 
ment in liis postulate that primitive man’s miud worked like 
ours according to the methods of inductive logic, although his 
heliefs were unreasonable from our point of view, because he 
misapplied that logic. But our principle of evolution should 
go farther and tell us why primitive man made certain mistakes 
rather than others, should account not only for the reasonable- 
ness of early beliefs, but also for their character. Mr. Jevons 
makes a luminous suggestion when he says that progress occur- 
red only under certain favorable conditions. Birt I cannot fiird 
that he carries this out and tells just what were the conditions 
necessary to progress. 

Htill.rnore exclusively descriptive is Mr. Frazer’s method of 
explaining religious beliefs and crrstoms. It consists chiefly in 
comparirrg certairr rites in one country with similar rites in 
another, the inference being that if a rite has a known meaning 
in one instance we may take for granted the same meaning 
wherever it appears. That customs should be alike in countries 
far separated seems to Mr. Frazer a matter of course, and not, 
as it appears to many investigators, a curious phenomenon, 
itself requiring elaborate explanation. I do not find that he 
anywhere discusses this fact, wliich Mr, Lang has taken pains 
to account for by his theory that similar degrees of civilization 
bring forth similar religious ideas, and Max Midler by the pos- 
tulate of a wide-spread borrowing. The theory which seems to 
be implied in Mr. Frazer^s work, though nowhere explicitly 
stated, is that the natural constitution of human reason in the 
primitive stage led to a first conception of the relation of man 
to the world about him, that of sympathetic magic. Out of 
this developed a series of ideas in regular order, idea two pro- 
ducing idea three, and so on until we come to the modern com- 
plexity of religion. I have said above that Mr. Frazer nowhere 
explicitly states this to be his theory. And yet I think we 
must assume it if we are to put any order into his scholarly 
assemblage of comparisons, I could wish he had laid more 
stress ' on this point. Two of the fundamental problems that 
the science of religion must solve he hardly touches ; he gives 
no real answer to the question as to why the manifestations of 
religion in far distant regions and widely separated periods 
should be so strangely alike, nor does he tell how we are to 
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account for the special differences which exist Avith all the sim- 
ilarity. What he lias done is to bring together facts concern- 
ing beliefs and customs which have a strong resemblance to one 
another, explaining those tliat are not well understood by apply- 
ing to them the meaning of the more obvious. 

I have already referred to Mr. Lang’s theory tliat the same 
stage of cdvilization will produce similar religious ideas in peo- 
jiles widely separated. This theory has led him to emphasise 
the advantage of studying the secular and religious history of a 
people together. In “Myth, Ritual and Religion,”' ho says 
that a systematic history of Egyptian religion, by Avhich alone 
it could be perfectly understood, Avould have to be chronolog- 
ical, marking the rise and fall of various ideas, and guided by 
topographical and social conditions. His explanation of the 
cult of Osiris shows that he would include also political condi- 
tions. • He maintains that the identification of Osiris with vari- 
ous animals Avorshipped in different parts “ could not but occur, 
in the long course of time, when political expediency urged the 
recognition of tlie identity of various local deities.”" And in 
treating of Greek mythology, also, the effect of political change is 
insisted upon." According to Mr. Lang, the immoral tales about 
Zeus grew up when Greece was attaining a national unity : as 
Zeus replaced the totemistic deities he took to himself their 
stories ; and many of his amours were invented to reconcile the 
local belief in descent from animals by saying that Zeus, the 
father of all, had taken the form of those animals. Although 
his work is full of suggestions like these, and although he 
strongly advocates comparing religious and secular development, 
Mr. Lang has not undertaken it systematically himself. He has 
rested content with pointing out the way for others. And 
therefore he is not prepared to tell us Avhy religious progress 
should go hand in hand Avith the progress of civilization, Avhat 
laws govern their relation to one another. 

These laAVS Dr. Jastrow hopes Avill be established by the his- 
torical treatment of religions, the salient feature of which 
“consists in the endeavor to treat facts in connection Avith the 
conditions under which they are produced, and likewise to trace 
the origin of religious phenomena to the conditions appropriate 
for their production.”' 


> (Oh. XV.) 

® Op. cit.) Vol. ii, p. 189. 


® Op. Git., Vol. ii, p. 108. 

^ Study of Religion, p. 31. 
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If this study which Dr. Jastrow recommends were to be sys- 
tematically carried out with I'efereiice to various religions; if 
the religious ideas of each period were to be related to the polit- 
ical and social, and, I would add, the economic org’auization, 
and if the results obtained for various countries and i^eriods 
were to be compared, we shotild be well on our way to the dis- 
covery of a ]»rinciple of development. 

Tile problem which now confronts the historical study of 
religion is that of getting beyond the merely descriptive stage 
by discovering the laws which govern the formation of religious 
beliefs, the growth of religions institutions, and their relation 
to one another. 

This jiroblem may not be solved through social science; but 
before it can be solved I believe there must be a more careful 
investigation than has yet been carried out of the relation of 
religion to life, of the points where religion alfects and is affected 
by political, social, and economic progress; it must be recognized 
that the historical investigation of religious beliefs and customs 
has rightfully a place in the study of society as a whole, that it 
cannot maintain an isolated position, but is intimately concerned 
with the ])robleras of political and social science and of eco- 
nomics. 


11 . 

In the -first part of this paper I have endeavored to reach a 
definite statement of the problem of the science of religion in 
its relation to social science, by means of a short study of the 
purpose and metliods of a few well-huown writers. That prob- 
lem we found to be the discovery of a valid law, and its solution 
to lead us into a wider circle of human activities. In this sec- 
ond part I wish to break into that circle by taking a cursory 
glance at the relation of religion to one important form of 
human endeavor, the search for a livelihood. 

There is a growing tendency among sociologists to turn to eco- 
nomics for an explanation of the higher forms of social activity. 
And some very suggestive hints have been thrown oiit concern- 
ing the influence of economic progress on religious development. 
Enough has been written on this subject, I think, to convince the 
general student that there is some connection between the two. 
But just how and why economics determine religion, and how in 
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turn religion affects economics, is too detailed a study to be car- 
ried out by the general student of social problems, and could be 
mucli more successfully accomplislied by liistoiians of religioid 
. working in cooperation with students of social science. 

I shall not attempt to go into this subject systematically. I 
shall merely bring together a few beliefs and observances, gfith- 
ered at random from various sources, having evidently some con- 
, nection with the manner of life of the people among whom they 
originated. We may gain from these at least an impression of 
the relation that exists, and may be able to point out some 
methods of studying it at closer range. 

We must, I think, acknowledge that our religious ideas are 
far from being the result of pure reasoning. We like to call 
ourselves rational beings, and yet we have to admit, as Prof. 
James observes, that “the logical reason of man operates in this 
field of divinity exactly as it has always operated in love, or in 
patriotism, or in politics, or in any other of the wider affairs of 
life, in which our passions or our mystical intuitions fix our 
beliefs beforehand,” “ Do these passions and mystical intuitions 
fix our beliefs by wild chance ? or is there some law that governs 
their action ? 

It would probably come as a great surprise to most of us if 
we could realize how much utility enters into the forming of 
our opinions. The things that fit into a conscious need, the 
, people who have helped us, ai'e rated high in our most impartial 
estimates. Since this is true in lesser things, it is only natural 
that in the idea that most vitally touches a man’s whole life, the 
idea of God, there should be an idealization of what is necessary 
to his welfare. The primitive hunter worships an animal god ; 
the totemic tribe living by the seaside or by a river, a fish god ; 
the agriculturist, the principle of fertility, or perhaps the very 
sheaves of corn themselves; pastoral tribes have their sacred 
cattle, or a god who is represented in the form of a bull or 
sheep. The idea of God tends to assume the form of whatever 
is useful to the community, 

^In -writing of the religion of India Dr. Hopkins illustrates “the 
influence of utility on the theopoetic tendency as sho-wn in settled and 
unsettled communities, respectively,” and refers to economic conditions 
as a determining factor in religion, though, he says, “the application of 
this limitation must remain for specialists to make in their several 
departments.” India Old and New, p. 113. 

® James, The Varieties of Religions Experience, p. 436. 
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On. the practical side, of religion we find a similar effect of 
utilitarian influence. Those customs which are in themselves 
beneficial are given a religious sanction ; moral ideas which are 
socially useful are inculcated, a particular kind of food w^hich is 
growing scarce is either prohibited entirely, or, as is the case 
with the Damaras and Kaffirs (tribes who cannot afford to kill 
their cattle for everyday food), is made the center of a religious 
festival.' 

These tendencies give us a starting point for our study. In 
tracing the relation of religion and economics, it is well to begin 
our interpretation of a people’s faith by asking what is their 
chief dependence, and then looking to see whether an idealiza- 
tion of it has been taken up and incorporated into the religious 
ideas; and our interpretation of a custom, by looking to the 
practical effect it has. 

It is easy to see why even the most religious people’s moral 
ideals are often inconsistent with their beliefs. They have 
grown up separately in different relation to economic needs, and 
are often so far estranged that even the most ardent desire for 
unity of life cannot harmonize them. 

Yet the effort is made determinedly. It is made in the mod- 
ern pulpit, it is made by the ciuidest savage. And although we 
must study creeds and cults separately, on account of their sepa- 
rate origins, we cannot ignore their close connection. An obso- 
lete creed will often survive on account of the benefit society 
receives from the morality it inculcates; &,ndi. vice versd, prac- 
tices which are of no particular value often continue by virtue 
of their connection with some faith which still represents vital 
ideals. And it is curious how ideals of conduct that grow up 
independently because of their usefulness are adopted- and jus- 
tified to satisfy this craving for unity by a faith with which 
they have no real relation. 

Society is too practical, however, to let the desire for consist- 
ency lead to what is injurious. Unification can go so far and 
00 farther. Where an observance is harmful it will be dropped, 
even though it be the logical outcome of prevalent ideas. 

These few hints may serve to show that the relation of relig- 
ion to the life of a people is by no means a simple one. And 


Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 318; Jevons, op. oit., p. 116, 
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it is further complicated hy the well-known power of religious 
conservatism, which enables both ideas and practices to survive 
long after there is any reason for them. Past methods and 
manners of life, the good old times, proverbially have their 
stronghold in religion. One phase of this spirit is a curious 
reluctance to make use of new inventions in religious rites. 
Mr. Frazer tells us that “to this day a Hottentot priest never 
uses an iron knife but always a sharp sjtlint of <|iiartz in sacri- 
ficing an animal or circumcising a lad.”* And that — “In some 
parts of Swabia the Easter fires might not be kindled w'ith iron 
or flint or steel; but only by friction of wood.” Another aspect 
is the effort to keep an old idea, after its antagonist has taken 
firm hold, by remoulding and readapting it. Allegory is useful 
here. As Mr. Lang says, “That great stumbling block to 
Greek piety, the battle [in the Iliad] in which the gods take, 
part, was explained as* a physical allegory by the Heo-Plato- 
nists.” “ Sometimes the old religion finds a place in folk-custom, 
as the worship of the plough which survives in England in the 
customs of Plough-Monday, And sometimes the new religion 
takes up into itself the sacred things of the old. Saint Bridget, 
Ave learn from Mr. Lang, “succeeded to the cult of the fire- 
goddess and to her ceremonial ” and Mr. Grant Allen tells us 
that “The holy oaks of immemorial worship in England became 
‘ Thor’s Oaks ’ under Saxon heathendom and ‘ Gospel Oaks ’ 
under mediawal Christianity,” — a double adoption. This force 
of conservatism warns us that Ave must be careful in relating 
ideas to their environment, to take into consideration past as 
Avell as present environments, lest wo. should find ourselves in 
the absurd position of some uninformed geographer Avho, finding 
negroes in America, should attempt to account for the type by 
local conditions. 

Only in a simple society, isolated from the world, and one 
whose economic environment has for centuries remained the 
same, can we find a religion perfectly appropriate to the man- 
ner of life. However, I do not believe that the influence of 
conservatism is strong enough to preA^ent the genera] type of a 
religion from conforming to the type, of society in which it 


^ Golden Bough, Vol. r, p, 173, first edition (and so below). 

^ Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, Vol. ii, p. 184. 

® Lang, op. cit., Vol. ii, p. 236. '* Allen, op. cit., p. 209, 
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exists, Tlie connection, I believe, is always close enougb to 
make it practicable to classify religious according to the civili- 
zations that have produced them. 

Dr, Jastrow has taken this point of view in his classihcation, 
Avhich is a great advance over the familiar indefinite division 
into fetichism, animism, ancestor-worship, polytheism, mono- 
theism, Tie puts all religions into four categories: 

I, Religions of savages, 

II, Religions of primitive culture, 

III, Religions of advanced culture, 

IVh Religions which emphasize as an ideal the coextensive- 
ness of religion with life. 

It will be observed, however, that after the first three stages 
Dr, Jastrow has shifted his standpoint and characterized his 
fourth class by the nature of the religions rather than the type 
of society. And for a practical working classification there is 
some objection to the olasticityof tlie terms savages, primitive 
culture, advanced culture, 

A classification, not of religious, but of society as a whole, 
given by an economist, Dr. L. M. Keasbe}'', corresponds roughly 
in its broad divisions with Dr. Jastrow’s three stages of sav- 
agery, primitive culture, and advanced culture, apd defines more 
exactly the limits of each. In the first period, which Dr. 
Keasbey calls the “Natural State,” he includes all the social 
groups in which there is as yet no “ appropriation of natural 
resources for pastoral and agricultural purposes,” ’ Men satisfy 
their wants by working alone or in cooperation, with simple 
tools as instruments of production. And wealth at this stage 
means welfare simply, and not the stock of goods contributing 
to welfare; things are desired for their use-value alone. Such 
groups would include the fruit and root gatherers of jungles and 
barren and arctic environments, the hunting and fishing villages 
of rivers and forests, the republican hunting clans of forests or 
plains, and the sea-fishers of oceanic islands. The second 
period, the “ Proprietary,” begins with pastoral and agricultu- 
ral life, and develops the division into classes consequent upon 
the monopolization of the sources of wealth. There is a coercive 
organization of society, the owners of land and cattle being able 


1 Keasbey, Prestige Vahie, Quart. Jour, of Econ., May, 1908. 
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to compel noii-owuers to work for them. AYealth now means 
the possession of goods that give power; goods are desired not 
merely to satisfy personal wants, but also because of the prestige 
their .possession accords; nse- value is supplemented by prestige- 
value. The beginnings of this period are seen in the patriarchal 
herders of the plains, and the communal agricultip'al clans of 
fertile valleys; and its full develo^nnent is found in feudal socie- 
ties, early monarchies, and theocracies controlled by priests. 
The third period in Dr. Keasbey’s scheme eliters in with the 
“ separation of em.pl dyments, the institution of exchange, and 
the invention of money.” It is the “ Commercial .Era,” marked 
by the organization of society on the competitive system, and 
the measuring of things by their value in exchange. 

One obvious advantage of a classification like this, for the 
student of religions who wishes to arrange the types of relig- 
ions according to the civilizations in which they arose, is that 
there is a perfectly definite line of demarcation between the 
periods; proprietary conti'ol of the sources of wealth marks the 
division between the first and second jjeriods ; the use of money 
and gain of wealth by commerce, the division between the 
second and third. And within each period the subdivisions are 
as clearly defiged; one readily sees the difference between a 
highly organized elan of hunters roaming about the plains in 
search of big game, and a village of fishei'men whose only 
reason for being together is that the fish are best caught in that 
place. 

If in adapting this scheme to a classification of religions 
there should be found a common characteristic in the religions 
of one period, and a close correspondence in the religions of 
peoples coming under the same subdivision, the vital connection 
between the form of religion and the economic organization 
would be established beyond a peradventure. Then there would 
still remain to students of religion the task of explaining this 
relation, of answering the questions, why ? and how ? 

The few scattered instances which I can give here will by no 
means fill up the scheme. And they are so fragmentary that it 
is impossible in every case to fit them into this classification of 
society. I can only hope they may serve to suggest what might 
be done with a more thorough study, and to illustrate the way 
in which men idealizie and bring up into the sphere of religion 
the things upon which they chiefly depend. 
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The instances I have collected belong to the first two periods. 
The commercial era is very little considered by writers on the 
science of religion, who thns far have chiefly confined them- 
selves to less advanced civilizations. I shall give first some 
early conceptions of the deity, which are intimately connected 
with economic activities, and then touch upon the question of 
the social utility of religious observances. 

The worship of trees is a phenomenon that has been made 
particularly familiar to us by the philological study of early 
European beliefs. Keary is one of the writers who has made a 
great deal of it. 

Among the worshippers of forest trees were the ancient 
Prussians, the Druids, and the ancient Italians, “ all reverencing 
the. oak; the Swedes, and the Norwegians, who worshipped the 
ash and the elm; the G-ilghit tribes of India, who adored a 
sacred cedar; and the Semites,® who ‘worshipped as divine the 
evergreen oaks of the Palestine Hills, and also the pines and' 
cedars of Lebanon. All these j)eople were .dependent upon 
trees in many ways ; and it will be noticed that the kind of tree 
worshipped is in each case either the characteristic local growth 
or in some way of peculiar importance. 

Sometimes the belief in the sacredness of trees was accom- 
panied by an injunction not to cut them, and probably served as 
a sort of primitive forestry reservation. This was the case 
among the Samogitaus of Lithuania, the Swedes,, the Livonians 
of Russia, and the Italians, who spared a sacred grove on the 
Alban Mount. The same religious scruples cautioned the 
Roman farmer, who before thinning out a grove had to sacrifice 
a pig to the goddess of the grove. “ And again the Miris of 
Assam, “are unwilling to break up new land for cultivation so 
long as there is fallow land available; for they fear to offend 
the spirits of the woods by cutting down trees unnecessarily.” 
And the Bechuanas regard it as a serious religious offence to cut 
the hack-thorn, which is very sacred, during the rainy season. 
When considered in their practical results, such "prohibitions 
are not merely superstitious and arbitrary, as they might seem 
at first. 

’ Frazer, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 58, Vol. ii, p. 291. 

® Keary, Outlines of Primitive Belief, p. 67 ; Frazer, op. cit., i, p. 106 ; 
Grant Allen, op. cit., p. 149. ® Frazer, op. cit., i, p. 65. 

^ Frazer, op. cit., i, pp. 63, 69 ; cit. infra, i, p. 62, ii, p. 320 f. 
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One may (loul>t whether forestry i*eservatioii can account for 
the refusal to cut down individual sacred trees, as in Sumatra 
and the Pelew Islands. In these and similar cases there is prob- 
ably some particular local reason, and one would have to have 
more data at hand to hazard an explanation. 

Among sac-red trees, fruit trees have a place as well as the 
massive forest giants. It is naturally among fruit-growers that 
we find the god identified with fruit trees and vines. In Lace- 
daemon we hoar of the fig- Dionysus, who was in general the 
patron of cultivated trees. “Prayers were offered to him that 
he Avould Tuake the trees grow; and he was especially honoured 
by luisbandnien, chiefly fruit-growers, who set up an image of 
him in the shape of a natural tree-stump in their orchards.” 
Dionysus was patron of the vine in Greece as early as Homeric 
times. In ancient Italy, each vine-growing village had a Jovis, 
god of wine, worshipped at the wine feast in April, At Athens 
the cultivation of olives was an important industry, and accord- 
ingly the olive was sacred to Athena; while in Ephesus, also an 
olive-growing state, it was sacred to Artemis. The Arabians 
worshipped the date-palm, and the fig was one of the sacred 
trees of India. Perhaps the most striking instance of deifica- 
tion of the food tree is that of the Wanika of East Africa. 
The cocoanut tree is the chief source of food supply of these 
people. They believe thjat each cocoanut tree has its spirit. 
And so deeply is it hold in reverence that to cut one down is 
regarded as matricide.’ 

Thus the horticulturist worships his food tree as the forest- 
dweller the tree that gives him shelter. Both are dependent on 
their trees, though in different ways. 

The worship of wi[d animals, familiar to us as totemism, 
belongs distinctively to hunters, since these people’s very life 
depends upon the animals they kill. Mr. Frazer defines totem- 
ism as “roughly speaking, the worship of wild animals — the 
religion of society on the hunting stage.”” And Mr, Jevons 
also recognizes the connection of totemism and hunting so far 
as to say that all peoples in the hunter stage are totemists.” 

^ Allen, qp. cit., p. 149, 969 ; Lang, ii, pp. 218, f.; Jevons, p. 208 ; Frazer, 
i, p. 59, ® G. B., ii, p. 61, 

® Jevons, op. cit., p. 127. [This statement, however, is not accurate ; 
e. g. the Esquimaux, who are “in the hunter stage,” are not totem- 
ists.— Ed,] 
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It is as a rule the animals themselves, either individually or 
as a si^ecies, that are worshipped. The Ainos of Japan, the 
Ostiaks of ISTorthern Siberia, and the Gilyaks of Eastern Sibe- 
ria are hunting' tribes who consider all bears as rightful objects 
of worship.’ Bears are also worshipped and hunted by the 
North American Indians.;’’ while some tribes, such as the Utes, 
worship wolves.” Sometimes the tribe refrains from hunting its 
sacred animal, as the Osages, who would not kill their brother, 
the beaver. ' May this not be due to the same half-conscious 
utility which caused woodland people to spare their sacred 
groves V 

The totemist claims descent from the animal he worships, 
and thus the clan is closely bound together in brotherhood, to 
maintain the unity of tribal life, the willing coiiperation, and 
the subordination of the individual, which are necessary for 
their successful expeditions. This clan idea of totemism is the 
one ])articularly emphasized by Mr. Jevons, the brotherhood it 
inculcates of the tribesmen with one another and with the 
tribal totem. 

One hears sometimes of fish-totems and plant-totems among 
people who are not wild animal hunters, but I think it would 
save confusion if we could keep the word for its strict meaning. 

Tlie so-called fish-totems and fish-worshij) of all kinds are 
naturally found among people who live on the sea-coast or 
beside streams, such as the coast-Peruvians, of whom Garcilasso 
de la Vega said, ‘‘ On the sea-coast they worshipped sardines, 
skates, dog-fish, and for want of larger gods, crabs ” , . . . and 
they ate the fish they worship j^ed. ^ The same author elsewhere 
says of the Indians of Peru that they “adored the fish they 
caught in greatest abundance .... for this reason they wor- 
shipped sardines in one region ... in others the skate , . . 
in short they had whatever fish was most serviceable to them as 
their gods.”" If Gai'cilasso de la Vega had been a modern 
economist he could not have made a more definite statement. 

When we say that men worship the animals most useful to 
them, w*e are stating the positive side of the influence of utility. 
It must not be forgotten that there is also a negative, which 


Frazer, ii, p. 101, 106, 111. 
Lang, IMd., i, 65. 

Lang, M., B. and B., i, 75. 


2 Lang, M., B. & B., i, 57. 

Jevons, p. 103. 

“ Ibid., ii, p. 119. 
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leads to tlie worship of harmful animals, such as the snake, the 
crocodile and the shark. These also give names to clans and 
seem to have some of the attributes of totemic gods. Mr. Lang 
tells us that in Egypt Typhon, who took the shape of a croco- 
dile, “was adored at various places where it was dangerous to 
bathe on account of the number and audacity of the creatures. 

In Africa, the Negroes of Issaj)oo “regard the cobra-capella as 
their guardian deity, who can do them good or ill, bestow riches 
or inflict disease and death.”* Perha])s in this we may get a 
hint that -will be useful in tracing the conceptions of evil spirits 
and malignant deities. 

In general the worship of animals seems to support our con- 
tention that human nature reverences the “ source whence all its 
blessings flow,” nay, often reveres as gods the very blessings 
themselves. 

When we find the hunter’s god in the form of a wild animal, 
and the fisher worshipping his fish, we are prepared to look for 
sacred cattle among pastoral peoples. Nor are we disappointed. 
In Africa we find tribes totally dependent upon their herds. 
These Damarras, Bechuanas, and Hottentots have a truly pas- 
toral religion, and hold their cattle very sacred. 

Another element in the religion of these and other pastoral 
peoples is ancestor-worship. The family altar and prayers to 
dead ancestors are found among the Hottentots, Damarras, and 
the Zulus;" and in the Hebrew nation it is during the pastoral 
period that we find the Teraphim, which, according to Kuenen, 
were “larger or smaller images, which were worshipped as 
household gods, and on which the happiness of the family was 
supposed to depend,” ^ Of course this cult of the Teraphim was 
not strictly ancestor-worship, but it was closely akin to it in its 
family aspect. 

It might seem at first that ancestor- worship had little connec- 
tion with herding, until one looks to the social organization 
appropriate to this sort of life. W e have already noted among 
fotemistio hunters two aspects of their belief, one, the animal- 
god, resulting from their feeling of dependence upon a certain 
animal, and the other the blood-brotherhood, growing out of 

' Lang, M., R. and B., ii, p. 104. Frazer, ii, p. 94, 

^ Allen, p. 183 ; Jevons, p. 55, op. cit. 

Cited by Allen, op. cit., p. 183. 
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the necessities of organization. Among herders the unit is the 
family, and it is the father of the family who owns the cattle 
and rules supreme in his little kingdom.^ Worship of ancestors 
Avould naturally predominate whei*e family feeling is strongest, 
and where the head of the family holds the position of authority 
over a large number of dependents. 

On this principle Mr. Jevous maintains that ancestor-worship 
begins with a settled agricultural life, because then first the 
family emerges as a distinct unit. “ The organized worship of 
ancestors,” he tells us, “is bound up with the patriarchate and 
the patria potestas.” It is curious that in associating ancestor- 
worship with the patria potestas and highly developed family 
life Dr, Jevons should have limited it to agriculture, overlook- 
ing the family organization and typical patriarchate that goes 
with pastoral, even the nomadic-pastoral life. Indeed the 
patriarchate and ancestor- worship is primarily typical of herd- 
ing communities. Where it occurs among agricultural peoples, 
it is rather among those in which herding and agriculture have 
been combined by amalgamation or compiest. 

Such peoples were the C4reeks and Egyptians, whose depend- 
ence upon cattle is reflected in their religions, in the sort of 
half anthropomorphic deities represented in animal form, such as 
the bull-Dionysus, or the ram- Apollo, or Demeter who was repre- 
sented in Phigelia with a mare’s head; and the black bulls, Apis 
and Mnevis. 

Their dependence upon the fruits of the earth is no less ideal- 
ized. Frazer describes how, “in one of the chambers dedicated 
to Osiris in the great temple of Isis at Philae the dead body of 
Osiris is represented with stalks of corn springing from it.”® 
And in speaking of the religion of Eleusis, Jevons says, “like 
other primitive agricultural communities the Eleusinians wor- 
shipped the corn which they cultivated, both the ripe ear, the 
Corn Mother, and the green blade, or Corn Maiden,”® 

Examples are almost unnecessary since it is a truism to say that 
among agricultural people the gods are expressed in terms of agri- 

^See, in regard to the close connection between pastoral life and 
patriarchy, Grosse, Die Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirt- 
schaft, p. 123, 

^ Lang, op. cit., ii, pp, 202, 232, 265 ; Frazer, ii, p. 200. 

3 Frazer, i, p. 305 ; Jevons, p. 364. 
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culture. But it is not always realized liow closely religion is con- 
nected with, even the nature of the crop. In the Punjab there 
is an altar near- the sugar-cane pi’ess devoted to sacrifices to the 
sugar-cane god. ' 

Only in the beginnings of agriculture, however, as only in the 
beginnings of herding, is the actual object, the sheaf of corn or 
the individual animal, worshipped. With the domestication of 
animals and the planting of crop.s we liave reached the generative 
sources of wealth, whicli mark the transition to the second or 
“proprietary” period of society, as Dr. Keasbey calls it. They 
mark also a striking change in religious conceptions. Wealth, 
the satisfaction of wants, is no longer i-eachod by cooperative 
effort to obtain certain individual. objects; it is bound up rather 
in the collective units of herds and harvests, and more than this, 
in those great invisible forces of nature which determine the 
increase of these. Thus tlie agricultural god becomes the spirit 
of fertility, or the still more remote giver of good grain, the 
pastoral god, the lord of increase, the chief patriarch and spiri- 
tual leader of the hosts, a conception which easily develops into 
anthropomorphic monotheism. 

, As among toteraists and pastoral peoples we found aspects of 
their belief growing out of the necessary social structure, so we 
find a social origin of beliefs among agriculturists. With this 
proprietary period and its developed system of ownership, the 
notion of permanent sovereignty, as rightfully vested in a person 
or class, something quite different from the tribal leadership given 
to the chief of greatest prowess, becomes a vital force. We 
have already noticed how it led to ancestor worship in the patri- 
archate, where ownership was vested in the heads of families. 
In an agricultural community, the sovereign landowners, and the 
chief of these, whether priest or king, easily become sur- 
rounded with a halo of divinity, even the present living ruler 
often being worshipped as a representative of the great ones 
from whom he is descended. 

In four great empires in which- we find the supreme ruler 
adored as a divinity and claiming kinship with the gods, in 
Egypt, Peru, Mexico, and Japan, there are observable two 
striking characteristics: (1) they all have a well-developed 


^ Frazer, ii, p. 375. 
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agricultural civilization ; (2) it is in each case the sun-god from 
whom the emperor claims descent. These characteristics would 
naturally go together, as agricultural communities almost inev- 
itably Avorship the sun. And where the property is in land one 
is not surprised to find a deified ruler, since, in such states, as 
chief landowner, he liolds almost absolutely in control the wel- 
fare of his subjects. 

( )ne may put the ])roposition tentatively that the sacredness 
of either chiefs or priests holds a direc't relation to their tem- 
poral power; the more social control a chief or priest has, the 
more is he accredited with divine attributes. I say chiefs or 
priests, for a priest may hold this position as well as a king. 
Indeed, it is sometimes hard to distinguish, except in name, 
the religiously sacred king from the politically powerful priest. 
Just to give one instance of the effect on the minds of the 
people of a pontiff’s domination, Frazer tells of one of the 
priests of the Zaj)otecs in Southern Mexico, who Avas “a pow- 
erful rival of the king himself. This spiritual lord governed 
Yopaa, one of the chief cities of the kingdom, with absolute 
dominion,” There is the antecedent, now note the consequent. 

‘ ‘ He Avas looked on as a god Avhom the earth Avas not Avorthy 
to hold nor the sun to shine upon.”* 

If we turn to European history, we see that that diluted form 
of ruler-worship, the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
belongs essentially to the absolute monarchy and declines with 
the growth of constitutionalism. The political organization, of 
course, changes according to economic needs, and the doctrine 
has to folloAV. When a king is absolute and uncontrolled, the 
theory of his divine right seems justified by the facts. But no 
doctrine is strong enough to turn back the wheel of necessity. 
The king is limited by his parliament, and the divine right goes 
over to the people. Vox popiiM vox ilei. 

I do not believe that either in the absolute monarchies or the 
limited the idea of divine authority is fostered by a conscious 
utility, an effort to preserve the existing status. But the social 
structure must and will be determined by necessity. And when 
it changes, the belief that grew out of the old organization 
dies a natural death, though like all beliefs it dies hard and 


‘ Frazer, i, p. 118. 
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liolds on tenaciously in out-of-tlie-way corners; and a new 
belief grows up to justify tlie new order of tilings tliat bus 
come about. 

Thus the worship of the living hero-gods, as the worship of 
ancestors, grows out of the social organization. Side by side 
Avith the typical pastoral and agricultural gods, vdiioh originate, 
directly in economic pursuits, there develop religious conce[)- 
tions from the type of organization incident upon those pur- 
suits. The patriarch and the sovereign lord of vast fertile lands 
are given control over their fellows by virtue of opportunities 
made for them in the course of the community’s efforts to adajit 
itself to its environment. Being thus exalted, they are revered 
and even Avorshipped as gods. And this reverence paid them 
turns again to the advantage of the people, for it ensures social 
stability, makes permanent the type of organization best suited 
to their needs. 

So far we have been able to trace a reflection of economic 
conditions in various objects of worship. But what can we say 
of stone gods, of those numerous idols and fetiches ranging 
from the medicine-man’s charm to tlie elaborately carved mono- 
lith ? This worship of stones does not seem to follow the same 
simple economic law as that, for instance, of plants and animals. 
In the case of the latter, where the same plant or animal is 
worshij)ped by different tribes, we are pretty sure to find a 
similarity of economic conditions. But stones are adored by all 
kinds of people and Avith no apparent reference to their utility. 

It is most imj)ortant to note in this connection that stones are 
worshipped as representatives or dwelling places of the deity, 
rather than as actual gods. And although sacred stones are 
found in every laud, there is a difference in the gods these 
atones are supposed to represent. We must look then for our 
economic influences not in the fact of stone-worship but in its 
nature. 

The Peruvians, Avorshippers of the sun, adored certain stones 
as representatives of the sun; in Canaanitish Syria a certain 
conical stone was regarded as the emblem of fertility ; while in 
Tanna, NeAV Hebrides, “Mr. Gray . . . found a piece of sacred 
ground on which were deposited the stones in which they sup- 
posed the spirits of their departed ancestors to reside.”’ The 


^ Jevons, p. 281 ; Allen, pp. 107, 196. 
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sun, fertilitjr, and ancestors, cliaracteristic objects of worship 
of these three peoiiles, are all associated with sacred stones. 
And stones are used to represent different gods even with a 
single tribe. Take for examjile this description of the Samoans’ 
worsliip of stones picked upmul: of the river: “ One resembling 
a fish would be prayed to as the fisherman’s god, another 
resembling a yam would be the yam god.’” Apparently the 
yam god and the fisherman’s god akeady exist as deities in. the 
minds of the Samoans, and the shape of the stone suggests its 
use as an embodiment or representative. A more artistic peo- 
ple would not wait for natural resemblances, but would carve 
an image. 

The point I want to make is that the worship of stones, as 
that of stocks and images, in itself can teach us very little. 
The significant thing is the conception - that is back of the 
external embodiment. What does the god thus represented do 
for the people ? If my general thesis holds, the answer to this 
question would express in each case the peculiar needs of the 
people, an idealization of the objects, forces, or qualities most 
important to them. 

Like the worship of stones, the worship of natural forces, of 
wind, sky, weather, and the like, does not seem to belong to 
any one economic period. Mr. Jevons identifies it in one place 
with a herding life, but later shows that the agriculturist also 
has his nature-gods. He says: “There are several natural 
forces with which and. on which the herdsman has to reckon; 
streams, fountains, clouds, the sky, the moon. In the pastoral 
stage man’s interests have become wide enough to make him 
desire the cooperation of all these forces, and all, it is hardly nec- 
essary to remark, came to be worshipped by him in consequence.” 
A little further on Mr. Jevons says that the agriculturist felt 
his dependence on the sun and earth, and seeking their coopera- 
tion added them to the list of deities. 

This explanation of Mr. Jevons’s® is distinctly economic, and 
is based on the theory, taken as a working hypothesis in this 
paper, that a feeling of dependence upon a certain thing leads 
to its worship. I am inclined to question, however, whether 
the dependence upon natural forces and their consequent worship 


' Allen, p. 99. 
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is limited to herdsmen and agriculturists. While it is true that 
among agricultural and pastoral peoples we hud a great deal of 
nature-worship, it is found also among such people as the Bush- 
men, who have no cattle and not tlie slightest rudiments of 
agriculture, hut, like all people that live out of doors, they 
have an interest in changes of sky and weather. They address 
prayers to the suu, moon and stars, and regard tlic moon as a 
person whose hair is the clouds. Tins fact prevents us from 
accepting in full the theory that naturc'-worshi}) originates in 
the needs of lierdcrs and tillers of the soil. It does not, how- 
ever, disturb the general jndneiple on which this theory is based; 
viz. that man, more crudely and obviously in the earlier stages 
of civilization, forms his concepts of divinity from his own par- 
ticular needs. Therefore, as Mr. Jevoiis says, the herders and 
agricidturists w’-orshij). the forces on which their herds and cro])s 
depend; and therefore, I would add, the Bushmen worship the 
sun, the moon, and the rain, which affect their well-being 
although they have uo crops and herds. The only change we 
have to make in Mr. Jevons’s themry is to enlarge the circle of 
those who depend upon wind and sun and rain. '' 

We cannot limit nature-worship in general as holouging to 
any one period of economic growth. But there is one form of 
nature-worship that belongs to pastoral and agricultural peoples, 
and to them distinctively, that is the worship of the princi])le 
of increase as apart from actual natural objects. For it is to 
increase of cattle or of grain that these jjeople must look for 
their very existence; if the fields and herds are productive they 
are prosperous, if not they die. 

Stones and natural forces are not the only objects of worslii]) 
which spread over more than one economic period. Another 
widespread worship is that of the source of success in man’s 
own doings, the “gods of human activities,” we might call 
them, sometimes referred to as de])artmental gods. Of these 
we cannot say that they belong to any particular period or peo- 
l)le. But we can say that the activity deified shows the type of 
civilization, and further that it is the activities which it is 
profitable to that civilization to encourage that are given into 
the hands of departmental gods. For example, the Roman 
Mars, and all the war gods of nations that live by their military 
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prowess, are not more striking than tlie Mexican gods of com- 
merce and of tlie pursuit of agriculture.^ 

These gods are usually anthroj)omorphic, hut they are not, 
like the human gods, actual dwellers upon this earth, mere 
mortals, who for leadership have been vested during their 
lifetime with a halo of divinity; or who as ancestors or national 
heroes have acquired it through the perspective of a dimly 
recorded past. Like the human gods, however, their worship 
grows out of the necessities of social organization, and is Justi- 
fied c.e 2>oiit facto by the benefits society receives from it. In 
this they differ from the gods men find in the outer world. We 
saw that the worship of natural objects, such as plants and 
animals, and of the generative forces of nature, arose in men’s 
exaltation of the things that satisfied their needs, that men 
thought of their gods in the guise of the things on which their 
life depended. In the worship of human beings and of human 
enterprises, the belief is Justified by its good results, for accord- 
ing to popular logic, ancient or modern, when a theory works 
well for practical living it must be true. 

That practical values determine religious concepts is the 
explanation, I believe, of the correspondence between the type 
of civilization and the type of belief. These practical values 
determine beliefs in various ways. Men may embody in their 
concept of the deity the things on which they are peculiarly 
dependent, or they may exalt to the level of gods harmful 
things, such as alligators and serpents, which they dread ; or 
again these practical values may influence beliefs indirectly by 
serving as a test of truth. 

Naturally the worship of things good and evil in its crudest 
form was prevalent before there was any conception of natural 
law; when the savage thought of the various things that 
affected his welfare as animated by good and evil beings. 
Gradually, with the utilizing of the forces of nature in pastoral 
and agricultural life, there came a better understanding of 
natural causes, and these controlling beings were pushed farther 
and farther away into unknown regions and became more spiri- 


’ Lang, op. cit., ii, p. 78. The Lithuanian “ departmental gods ” have 
lately been subjected to a rather destructive critique by Zupitza, in the 
Journal of the Vereinfur Volhskunde, 1901, p. 344, 
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tual. The final death-hlow of these jfiienomenon-controlling 
persons came in the development of the industrial system, with 
its scientific discoveries and unifying tendencies culminating in 
the notion of the universal reign of law. This idea, it was 
predicted, would overthrow religion. But such has not been its 
effect. It has merely substituted for supernaturalism the theory 
of the Divine Immanence. What room, we may ask, has this 
left for utility as a determining factor in faith ? The simple 
deification of the useful and harmful we can no longer expect. 
The influence of practical values on the most advanced relig- 
ions is rather in the tendency to make human virtues that are 
useful to society, such as Justice, kindness, truthfulness, attri- 
butes of the Deity, and in the tendency which exists now, no 
less than in earlier times, to Judge a faith by its results rather 
than by its a priori, reasonableness. 

Dp to this point I have been considering the theoretical side 
of religion, and have been trying to trace the relation of some 
of the various beliefs of mankind to tlxe economic conditions in 
the midst of which they are produced. Interesting as this task 
may be, it is incomplete and one-sided, since there is no religion 
without a cult, no sincere faith which does not say to the 
believer, “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not.” But I have 
left what few suggestions I liave about the practical side of 
religion for separate consideration because, as I noted earlier, 
the explanation of rules of conduct is not to be found in the 
faith in whose name they are promulgated. If we would seek 
their origin, we must look to actual conditions rather than 
theories. 

In some respects the study of religious observances is easier 
than that of religious ideas because there is less chance for con- 
servatism to confuse the different periods. While there are no 
very disastrous results if a people’s beliefs are more in harmony 
with an outgrown civilization than with the present one ; in the 
question of conduct, if changed conditions demand new rules of 
action, the need is urgent and strong enough to break down any 
barriers of prejudice, 

A difficulty, however, arises in trying to draw boundary lines. 
Broadly speaking, we are concerned here with all religious com- 
mands, whether ceremonial or ethical. From the point of view of 
the worshipper, the motive for these is the same, and the exhor- 
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tatioii to fasting, sacrifice, and jn’ayer bears the same relation to 
religious life at oue time as the preaching of honesty and kind- 
liness does at another. From the ijoint of view of the student, 
however, there is a significant dififerenee. Morality, the relation 
of men toward one another, is distinctly social, and its charac- 
ter depends upon the necessities of an organized community ; 
whereas prayers and sacrifices may be observed by the individual 
alone, and bo concerned with purely individual welfare. Thus 
Tnorality begins with a stable social organization. Before this, 
human relations are merely those of the primitive family, for 
which a very meagre code suffices. A moral law sanctioned by 
religion develops only in a larger community. 

Sometimes, it is true, the ceremonial law may become as social 
in its bearings as the moral law, as, for instance, in religious 
festivals and the coming together of the tribe for worship. But 
the moral law is in its very nature social. Even in the case of 
taboo, the savage shrinks from breaking taboo not only as an 
individual but as a member of society. 

The great difference between taboo and morality is, as Mr. 
Bang has pointed out, that whereas with taboo the punishment 
is directly the result of the act, being brought about by the 
effects of suggestion, the consequences of breaking a moral law 
come not automatically, but because the gods are judges of 
men’s conduct. But the common j)urpose of taboo and moral 
laws and their common effect on the social system makes it prof- 
itable to treat them in the same category. I do not mean to 
assert here that all taboos and all moral laws are social^ useful. 
I maintain only that the condition of survival of a taboo, as of 
a moral precept, is its social utility. 

In every group of human beings certain restrictions on indi- 
vidual preference are necessary in order that the group may 
survive, or in order that it may make the best of the opportuni- 
ties the environment offers. These restrictions, garnished in 
the savage state with all -sorts of half-understood imaginings, 
their sanction growing more reasonable as knowledge and civili- 
zation advance, form the basis of the systems of taboo and 
morality. Hence a certain type of morality will always be 
found among people of the same manner of life, that is, a oer- 
tain type for all hunters, another for pastoral peoples, and still 
another for agriculturists ; and in each case the virtues extolled 
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and sanctioned by relig-ion will be those that are most needed 
in that sort of community. - . 

With economic progress, the relationships to be adjusted by 
morality become more complex. At first there is only the rela- 
tion of parents to one another and to their oflPspring; then with 
need to cooperate for production and to live together in commu- 
nities, men must be adjusted to one another as equal individuals 
forming a tribal unit, as well as family groups; later with the 
division into classes l)rought about by herding and agriculture, 
there is not only the morality governing the relationships of the 
members of each class, but also the relationship of the classes to 
one another; with the commercial era comes the competitive 
system, breaking down old class distinctions to Imild up new 
ones, and bringing characteristic problems of its own. 

In each period religion sanctions the rules of conduct growing 
out of the needs of the social structure. It cannot be ignored, 
however, by the student of history, that religion has often siinc- 
tidned not only what was good for society as a whole, but what 
was good for one class at the expense of another. When all 
men were free and equal, before agriculture and herding made 
it possible for a small number to monopolize a largo jSroportion 
of this world’s goods, the commands of religion restricted the 
individual for the sake of his own betterment and for the wel- 
fare of society. When property and power came into the liands 
of a few, the few were not slow to claim a divine right to it, 
and to support their position by inculcating the virtues of obe- 
dience, honesty, and submission in the minds of the many. Per- 
haps I may suggest that these moral precepts were accepted as 
authoritative because they assured stability to the social and 
industrial oi'der which was best adapted at that stage to make 
the most of the environment. There have been abuses, but on 
the whole moral laws which had more than an ephemeral exist- 
ence have been in the deepest sense serviceable to society as a 
whole. 

In correlating morality and economic conditions, it is important 
to keep in mind the distinction between the problems of produc- 
tion and of distribution, and to show how rules of conduct have 
grown out o'f each of these. For example, in a hunting tribe 
the ideals of bravery, of obedience and loyalty to the chief, 
grow out of the exigencies of the chase ; those of fairness and 
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honesty from dividing the spoil; and in oiir own times we have 
the moi’ality of j^rodnotion in the ideals of conscientious thor- 
oughness and reliability in work; the morality of distribution, 
not only in the command to respect pro])erty rights, but like- 
wise in the exhortation to benevolence. 

The study of ritual might profitably be approached in the 
same way, and particularly the important (|uestiou of sacrifice. 
Miudi might be learned of the relation of sacrifice to production 
by asking such (piestions as, What do the people sacrifice ? and 
what relation does it bear to the nature of the food supply ? 
(for it is usually food that is sacrificed) ; and of the function of 
sacrifice in distribution by such questions as, — What is done 
with the sacrifice ? is it utterly destroyed, eaten by all the wor- 
shippers, or given to a certain class, as the rulers or priests ? I 
believe that in every case the sacrificial custom would be found 
to have a distinct social or economic value. 

In this short space it would be impossible for me to go over 
the various familiar kinds of sacrifice, and even attempt to sug- 
gest the sort of economic organization they were associated with. 
But I should like to stop for a moment to consider one kind of 
sacrifice which seems to puzzle many students, the sacrifice by 
animal worshippers of the animal to itself. 

Mr. Frazer and Mr. Jevons, among others, seem to think it 
unnatural for people to kill the animal they worship, and regard 
this sort of sacrifice as a difficult problem requiring some mysti- 
cal explanation. The apparent inconsistency seems to have 
troubled also the pious totemists and herders themselves. And 
savages and sages vie with one another in inventing elaborate 
explanations and curious mystical doctrines. 

The explanations given by the worshippers themselves are 
probably the outcome of the desire for unity and harmony in 
the religious life, which is familiar to everyone. Man likes to 
think his actions the result of his beliefs. And if he cannot 
make them so, he must in- some way justify their apparent con- 
tradiction. Theoi-ists often take this secondary justification as 
the cause of the action. Thus the difiiculty with most explana- 
tions of this totemistic sacrifice is that the writers try to account 
for it on the basis of animal-worship, and so have to invent 
elaborate theories as to why the savage, thought it a good thing 
to kill the god. 
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But if we give up the idea that the custom must be the logical 
outcome of the belief, and look for separate origins of each, the 
pi’oblem is much simpler. I think it will be found in nearly 
all instances that the animal worshipped is 2>art of the food of 
the community. We can see in this fact a reason for both the 
worshij) and the sacrifice. The animal is worshipped because it 
is useful to the community, because they have a feeling of 
dependence for life ujfon it. And on the otlier hand, the animal 
is sacrificed because, again, it is useful. Sacrifice is the giving 
up of something really valuable to the worship])er. 

There are turn kinds of sacrifice of the animal to itself, which 
economically are to be shar2)ly distinguished: the sacramental, 
in which the animal is eaten as a communion of the worshipper 
with the deity; and the piacular, in which as a rule the flesh of 
the animal is either destroyed or eaten by the priests, and 
entirely given up on the part of the worshi|)per. 

In the sacramental saciifice we find that the animal is the 
occasional and extraordinary food of the worshipper, as in the 
case of j)astoral tribes, who cannot afford to kill their cattle 
often, and limit the eating of flesh to religious festivals. The 
idea of communion also serves to bring the tribe into a closer 
social bond. 

In the piacular sacrifice, there is of course the supposed 
advantage to the worshipper that the sacrifice will bring for- 
giveness of his sins and avert the wi'ath of an offended deity. 
Is there, besides this, an unconscious benefit in the observance ? 
I think there is undoubtedly. Incidentally, where the flesh of 
the animal is eaten by the priests, it is in this way that they are 
compensated for their spiritual services, and are at least par- 
tially supported. But more than this, the chief utility of jiiac- 
ular sacrifice is obtained even when the animal is destroyed. 
There is a moral benefit in that the need of sacrifice to atone for 
sin impresses the moral law forcibly upon the worshipi)er. 

Sacrifice as we think of it technically, in the sense of placing 
material offerings on the altar, has had its day and passed into 
the archives of history. The spirit of sacrifice is still a vital 
element in religion, and still, through its disciplining force of 
self-denial, enables men to grow and advance. Nor has its 
distributive function fallen into disuse. Not offerings of food, 
now, but freewill offerings of money to purchase food, support 
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tlie clergy; and in the name of religion, how many schools, 
librai’ios, and benevolent institutions are supported. One main 
point on which our divergent sects unite is in ]n-eaching that 
religion impresses upon man his debt of material goods, time, 
and service to his fellow-man. 

Thus in modern times an important part of ceremonial law 
has fused udth the field of morality, the relation of man to 
man. There is a strong socializing of religion. To-day the 
!nost religious man is .not the one most given to fasting and 
penances and church-going, but the man who for religion’s sake 
gra])ples hardest with social problems.' 

What remains of ceremonial law, or ritual, is ])rayer. I shall 
not attempt to analyse the value of prayer, but merely leave 
the subject with a suggestion of Prof. James’s: “The appear- 
ance is that in this phenomenon something ideal, which in one 
sense is part of ourselves, and in another sense is not om-selves, 
actually exerts an influence, raises our centre of personal energy, 
and produces regenerative effects unattainable in other ways.”" 
Pi-ayer thus, in its effect upon the worshipper, has a distinct 
value. 

In this brief consideration of some religious phenomena, I 
have treated separately the speculative and practical sides of 
religion in order to show their independent origin in human 
needs. Yet it must not be forgotten that while the union of 
these comes secondarily it does inevitably* come. So that we 
have not isolated beliefs and observances, but religions; and if 
there is anything in the economic laws of thought, a definite 
type of religion as a whole for every type of community. 

This religion, as soon as a group of men become sufficiently 
settled to be called a community, has its organization. And one 
of the most interesting problems of the sociological study of 
religion is the relation of this organization to the social and 
political structure. 

Political changes of course affect religious ideas and religious 
organizations where there is a state religion, and the worship 
expands with the boundaries : as when Babylon became an empire, 


’ To anyone who is interested in following up this socializing tendency, 
Peabody’s “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” and Coe’s “Religion 
of a Mature Mind” will prove suggestive. 

* The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 523. 
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and the chief god of the eitj'' of Babylon, Marduk, was made the 
head of a pantheon, “ extending his jurisdiction over a territory 
equal to Babylonian control,” * and as in the Pelew Islands 
where “ each tribe and each family has its own totem god, and 
as a tribe develo])es into a state, the god of the family or tribe 
which is most imi)ortaut politically becomes the highest god.” ^ 
We have a curious example of the change in religion incident 
upon change in tribal affiliation among the h’antis and Ashantis 
of the African (xold Coast. “The Bouthern tribes of the (lold 
Coast, Fantis, form one confederation; the northern tribes, 
Ashantis, a rival and more ])Oworful confederation. Each has 
its own federal god .... and whenever a tribe revolts from 
the Ashantis, it renounces the Ashanti god, Tondo, and is 
admitted to the southern confederation by joining the worshi]) 
of Bobowissi.” The history of the Greek states also shows the 
effect of political expansion on the religious organization and 
religious ideas. “The j)olitical union of Eleusis with Athens 
entailed admission of all Athenian citizens to the worshi]) of the 
Eleusinian goddess. But the Athenians thus admitted imported 
their ideas, religious and mythological, into the worshi]).” ** 

In these few cases, we have been considering only state 
religions, where the religious community -and the state were 
coextensive, and so it was a matter of course that to extend 
national boundaries was to increase the number of adherents to 
the faith. I believe that the effect of political change on the 
constitution and membershij) of the religious community will be 
found as real, if not as direct and simple, whei’e the state is not 
the religious unit. 

The old idea of history, perha]>s nowhei’e better exemplified 
than in the philosophy of Auguste Comte, that one stage holds 
in itself the seeds of the next, which must inevitably follow, is 
fast giving way to the conception that like conditions produce 
like results, and that in different environments history will fol- 
low diverse courses, sometimes skipping two or three stages 
altogether. This historical theory makes one cautious in speak- 
ing of general tendencies. Whether it will finally hold or not 
in the form in which its supporters now present it, its results 
have been striking enough to make it worth while to study with 


^ Jastrow, Study of Religion, p. 297, 
^ Jevons, pp. 239, 370. 


* Jevons, p, 181. 
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constant reference to conditions rather than sequence of devel- 
opment. 

Accordingly when we find individual religions, state religions, 
religions to which only the men of the tribe are admitted, as in 
Australia, “free” religious, such as the Greek thian of the 
sixth century B. G., that grow up side by side with the nation- 
ally established cult, or, finally our oAvn present ideal of a “ free 
church in a free state,” we should ask, not which came first, but 
under wliat political and economic conditions each one developed. 

Along with changes in the organization of the religious com- 
munity go changes in its leadershij), the priesthood. The pi-iest- 
hood holds a certain relation to the social order as a whole. In 
a slightly organized community where there is social equality, 
the priest appeal's as medicine-man or sorcerer, self-appointed and 
holding office by virtue of his jiersonal influence. Such a priest 
is found among the Fuegiaus, where equality is so j^t^rfect that 
“ even a piece of cloth is torn in shreds and distributed, and no 
one individual becomes richer than another,” only “the doctor- 
wizard of each party has much influence with his companions.” ' 
In the more coherent hunting clan, such as that of the Dakota 
Indians, it is the war-chief who is priest. “ A more definitely 
organized priesthood arises 'with the beginning of the proprietary 
period. Among patriarchal people such as the Damarras of 
Africa, and the Homeric Greeks," the patriarch is priest for the 
family, the chief or king for the state. And among people with a 
developed agricultural civilization, like the Peruvians and Egyp- 
tians, there is a distinct priestly class. This connection of the 
nature of the priesthood with the character of the state must be 
more than a chance one. To discover exactly what it is and 
what laws it follows is one of the problems of the social study 
of religion. 

Such scattered instances as have been given here of beliefs 
and observances which apjiarently result from the people’s life 
have led me to formulate tentatively the proposition with which 
I began the second part of this paper. It seems to be true that 
there is a tendency to idealize what is economically useful, to 
bring it up out of the sphere of economics and identify it with 
the deei^est concepts of the religious consciousness; and that 

religion, again, gives its sanction to the form of organization, 
1 

^ Lang, qp. cif,, i, p. 114. - Lang, i, p.' 113. 

^ Jevons, p. 390 ; Lang, i, p. 366. 
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the ritual and. the moral prec^epts which have grown out of 
industrial necessities. 

If any one objects to this theory on the ground that it makes 
religion a mere handmaid of material greed, I would remind him 
that we do not judge of the value of things by their origin. 
The theory has nothing to say about the truth of the ideas thus 
produced, nor of the rightness of the moral judgments. And, 
moreover, to say that religious conc,e[)ts take the form of what 
satisfies men’s needs is not to limit them to material satisfaction. 
Religion grows out of purely material needs only in eaidiest 
times, among savages whose wants go little beyond material 
necessities, and whose gods are c.rudely materialistic. Religion 
grows loftier in pro])ortion as men’s desires take a more ideal 
form. 

I stated in the beginning that what the science of religion 
wants is a law of i-eligious development which should have, like 
biological laws, the element of continuity. The principle I have 
suggested here meets, to a certain extent, I think, this require- 
ment, — the principle that men tend to idealise and deify the 
particular things and qualities which are useful to people gain- 
ing a livelihood as they do; and that those customs are sanc- 
tioned by religion which are socially useful. The element of 
continuity conies in because only people who thus idealized the 
impoi'tant factors of their civilization could make progress. 
Only such people could make use of the ipossibilities of their 
environment, and reach that high state of economic development 
on which civilization and culture and moral and intellectual 
progress depend. 

It remains to be seen wliether this principle will adequately 
explain all important I’eligious phenomena. That can he tested 
only by a series of studies. In the first place, one would have 
to investigate thoroughly the economics, social organization, 
and religion of some primitive tribe to see the simple effect of 
the environment on religious develoi^ment. Then it would be 
necessary to take some ti'ibe or nation which had passed through 
several economic stages, and always allowing for the action of 
conservatism, relate at every point its secular and religious his- 
tory. Finally, one would have to study tribes that have been 
conquered, or have amalgamated with other tribes, to know how 
conquest, proselytism, and imitation alter the regular course of 
development. 
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The annual meeting of the Society was held in Baltimore, 
Md., on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of Easter week, April 
16th, 17th and 18th, in the Donovan room, McCoy Hall, of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions: 


Arnold, W. E. 

Atkinson 

Barret 

Blake 

Blau stein 

Bliss 

Bloomfield 

Bolling 

Carus 

Collitz 

Dennis 


Ellieott, Mrs. 

Ember 

Foote 

Gildersleeve 

Gilman 

Gray 

Guttmaeher 

Hanpb 

Hirtb 

Hopkins 

Hyvernat 


Jastrow 

Johnston 

Lanman 

Lilley 

Littmann 

McPherson 

Moore, G. F. 

Oertel 

Oussani 

Price 

Prince 


Eosenan 

Scott 

Seiple 

Solyom 

Sundberg 

Tierney 

Torrey 

Ward, W. H. 

Wrightson 

[Total, 43.] 


The first session of the Society began on Thursday morning at 
eleven o’clock, with the President, Daniel Coit Gilman, in the 
chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held 
in New York, April 3d, 4th, and 5th, 190^, was dispensed with, 
inasmuch as they had already been printed and distributed. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by the Chairman, Professor Haupt, in the form of a printed 
programme. Sessions of the Society were appointed for Thurs- 
day afternoon at half -past two o’clock, Friday morning at half- 
past nine, Friday afternoon at three, and Saturday morning at 
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half-past nine. The session on Friday afternoon was set apart 
for the reading of papers belonging to the Section for the His- 
tory of Religious. The University invited the members of the 
Society to a hincheon on Thursday at one o’clock, in the Hill- 
mann Library. President Gilman invited the members of the 
Society to take luncheon at his house on Friday at one o’clock, 
the luncheon to he followed by a conversazione on American 
relations with the Orient. These invitations were accepted, 
with the thanks of the Society. The hospitality of the ITnivor- 
sity Club and the Johns Hopkins Club was extended to the 
members of the Society during their stay in the city. 

ddie Ck)rres])Oiiding Secretary, Professor Hopkins, reported 
oil the correspondence for the year as follows: Ijctters were 
received from those elected to membership at the last meeting, 
all of whom accepted. As delegates to the Oriental Congress 
at Hamburg were ajipoiuted by the President, Professors 
Haupt, Oertol, and Jackson, to whom were added later Profes- 
sors Lanman and Bloomfield, your Secretary in due course 
receiving the acceptance of each. In response to an invitation 
received from Swarthmore College to send a representative of 
the Society to the inauguration of .Dr. Swain as President of the 
College, Dr. Gilman invited Professor Jastrow to represent the 
Society and the invitation was accepted. A letter of acknowl- 
edgment was sent by your Secretary to Mr. J. J. Modi, of the 
Parsi Panchayat, for gifts of books kindly sent to the Society. 
At the I’equest of the Soci6te Finno-Ougrienne (Helsingfors), 
and of the Authro])ological Society of Bombay, these societies 
were put on the exchange list. The editor of Biblia having 
requested the privilege of republishing the diagram accompany- 
ing Dr. Warren’s recent paper (the diagram being published in 
the last number of the Journal), the request was granted in the 
name of the Society. 

The following communications, received in the correspondence 
of the year, may be mentioned: A very kind greeting from our 
venerable member Mr. Louis Grout, whose work on the Zulu 
language appeared more than fifty years ago in the first volume 
of the Journal, Your Secretary suggests that this Society con- 
vey to Mr. Grout thanks for his greeting and the kind regards 
of the Society of which he has for so long been an honored 
member. 

The Secretary then read communications from Professors 
Lanman, Moore, Torrey, and Dr. Grierson, already reported in 
this volume (above, pp. 390, 391) ; also a letter from Mr. Aiyer in 
regard to the chronology of the Mahabharata with which was 
sent to the Society a copy of the writer’s book. The Chronology 
of Ancient India., and, finally, letters from Professor Jackson in 
regard to his tour in Persia [now published in vol. xxiv.. First 
Half, of this Journal]. 
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The death of the following members of tlie Society was 
reported : 

HONORARY MEMBER. 

Professor Edward B. Cowell, Cambridge. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

President George S. Burroughs (1901). 

Mrs. Oliver Crane. 

Gen. Charles G. Lorlng. 

Mr. Isaac Myer. 

Principal Alfred M. Stratton. 

OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 
RELIGIONS. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

After making his report the Secretary said : ' Ex-president 
George S. Burroughs, of Wabash College, died at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., on Oct. 33, 1901, but the Secretary was not 
informed of this in time to give notice of the fact in his last 
report. Mrs. Oliver Crane died in January and General Loring 
in Align, St, 1903. Mr. Cowell’s long career as Professor of 
Sanskrit at Cambridge (England) is known to many. He took 
till the last an active interest in all that related to India. Of 
Mr. Stratton’s brief but useful work as principal of the Lahore 
(Punjab) College, mention has been made in a paragraph pre- 
fixed to his article (on a dated Gandhilra figure) to appear in the 
forthcoming volume of the Journal (xxiv., First Half). 

Remarks were made by Professors Bloomfield and Lanman on 
the life and work of Professor Stratton of Lahore, speaking of 
the breadth of his scholarship and interests, and of the loss 
which American learning has suffered in his early death. The 
hope was expressed that extracts from his scientific correspond- 
ence might be published. 

Professor Haupt, as one of the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society at the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Hamburg, 1903, reported briefly on the Congress; and 
announced that the next Congress will meet in Algiers, in April, 
1906. 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
presented through the Secretary, Professor Hopkins, and is as 
follows : 

The Treasurer, in submitting his report of the Society’s finances for the 
year 1903, adds a few explanations and observations. Dues were col- 
ieeted from 345 corporate members against 209 in 1901, and from 39 
belonging to the seckon for the Historical Study of Religions against 30 
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the previous year. On the other hand, the proceeds from sales of 
publications were nearly thirty dollars less and the interest accmxnt 
shows a slight falling oif owing to the reduction of the interest I’ate in 
Connecticut Savings ba,nks. The net increase in gross receipts, amount- 
ing to $328.79, is mainly due to the receipt of $262.50 returned by the 
State National Bank of Boston, which in merging with another bank 
reduced its capital stock but added a fifty per cent, surplus, making the 
shares worth $160 each. 

The expenditures include the cost of manufacture of three half-vol- 
umes, the long-delayed Index (vol. xxi., first half) belonging properly 
to the year 1900. This extra charge and the subscriptions to the Orien- 
talische Bibliographic and the reproduction of tlie Tfibingen Atharva- 
Veda MS. raise the total expenses for the year $884.26 above the 
receipts. In order to save him from withdrawing the sums reserved in 
the savings banks, the editors have very good-naturedly allowed the 
treasurer to delay payment of their honoraria until dues accumulate 
during the eui*rent year. Inasmuch as with its present membership the 
Society cannot count upon a net income of more than $1,700, and as the 
cost of the yearly half-volumes approaches $1,600, to which $200 must 
be added for editorship, the Treasurer i*ecommends the securing in 
future of such extra subventions and subscriptions as the Directors are 
disposed to approve from personal solicitations, in order that the funds 
of the Society may remain within the margin of safety. Though its 
active membership is now smaller than at any time sinx^e 1896, the pro- 
portion of members paying their dues is leather larger than it has been 
within that period owing to the prompt removal from the Society’s list 
of those whose remittances are more than two years in arrears. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 81, 1902. 


Receipts. 


Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1901 


Dues (188) for 1902 $940.00 

Dues (57) for other years 285.00 

Dues (29) for Hist. Sect. Relig 58.00 

$1,283.00 

Sales of publications 246.24 

Returned in cap. red. State Nat. Bank 262,50 

State National Bank Dividends $105.61 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bank 8.73 

“ Prov. Inst. Savings 48.22 

“ Connecticut Savings Bank 18.91 

“ National Savings Bank 18.90 


$1,048,88 


Gross receipts for the year 


1,992.11 

$3,036.49 


200.37 
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Expendituees, 


T., M. & T. Co., printing Index vol 

“ “ vol. XXIP 

“ “ vol. XXIIP 

“ sundry printing 

Subvention to Oriental. Bibliogr 

Subscription to Kashmir Atharva Veda 

Postage, etc., Secretary 

“ “ Librarian 

“ “ Treasurer 

Gross expenditures for year 

Credit balance to general account... 


.$581.62 

794.67 

653.68 
35.06 

$2,015.03 

95.56 

250.00 

$345.56 

6.00 

7.54 

2.24 

15.78 


STATEMENT. 

1901 

I. Bradley Type Fund .$1,945.40 

n. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings) 1,000.00 

III. State National Bank Shares 1,870.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Savings) 225.00 

V. Connecticut Savings Bank deposit 500.00 

VI. National Savings Bank 500.00 

VII. Accrued Interest in II 366.29 

VIII. “ “ IV 41.51 

IX. “ “ V 85.90 

X. “ “ VI 85.90 

XI. Cash on hand 1,043.38 


$2,376.37 

659.12 

$3,035.49 

1902 

$2,014.06 

1,000.00 

1,950.00 

225.00 

500.00 
500.00 
414.51 

50.24 

54.81 

54.80 

659.12 


$7,583.38 $7,422.54 


The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s accounts 
reported through Professor Oertel as follows : 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 
and have found all correct. 


HANNS OERTEL, 
FRANK K. SANDERS, 


- Auditors. 


New Haven, Conn., April 3, 1903. 


The report of the Librarian,' Mr, Van ISTame, was presented 
through the Secretary, Professor Hopkins, and is as follows : 
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The accessions to the Society’s library by exchange and gift for the 
past year number 82 volumes, 80 parts of volumes and 82 pamphlets. 
Among them are included six volumes from the Parsi Panchayat, 
Bombay, and nine volumes from the Societe Finno-Ougrienne, Hel- 
singfors. 

The number of titles of printed worts is now 6261, of manuscripts 18H. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ADDISON VAN NAME. 

New Haven, Apr. 15, 1908. 


The reporfof the Editors of the Journal was presented hj 
ProfeSvSor Torrey, as follows: 

The editors for the current year have brought out two parts of the 
Jouimal, the First Half and Second Half of vol. xxiii., containing 888 
pages, including the proceedings of the last Meeting, the List of Mem- 
bers, and Notices, or SS'? pages without the last two additions. 

During the past year, the printers of the Joui-nal, Messrs. Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor, have procured, at their own expense, excellent 
new fonts of Bthiopic and Coptic type, which can be made available at 
once. The Coptic type has already been used in Professor Prince’s 
article in the Second Half of vol. xxiii. 

The following persons, recommended by the .Directors, were 
duly elected (for convenience, the names of those elected at 
later sessions are included in this list) : 

HONORARY MEMBER. 

Prof. Adolf Erman, Berlin, Oermany. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Mr. L. C. Barret, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Paul Broun le, London, Eng. 

Mr. Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. George C. O. Haas, New Yorlr, N. Y. 

Prof. Friedrich Hirth, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Charles T. Hook, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Prof. J, A. Montgomery, Germantown, Phil., Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. Dennis O’Connell, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jean Parisot, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Walter M. Patton, Middletown, Conn. 

The Very Rev. John R. Slattery, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Edward Henry Strobel, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Sidney A. Weston, Sharon, Mass. 

Prof. Jens Iverson Westengard, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. James Owens Wrightson, Baltimore, Md. 
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MEMBERS OP THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 

RELIGIONS. 

Prof. L, M. Keasbey, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Miss Margaretta Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. [Total, 18.] 

Tlic President appointed Professors Lanman, Hyvernat, and 
.Tastrow a eonimittee to nominate officers for’ the ensuing year, 
to report on Saturday morning. 

At a (piarter before twelve the Society proceeded to the read- 
ing of papers. The following communications were presented : 

I)r. Blake, Sanskrit loan-words in Tagalog. Remarks were 
made by Messrs. Scott, Lanman, and Hirth. 

Mr. JDonnis, Egyptian stone implements. 

Mr. Ember, The coronation of Aristobulns, 

Professor Haupt, David’s dirge on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 17-27). Remarks were made by Professor 
Jastrow. 

Professor Hopkins, The temporal ablative. 

At one o’clock the Society took a recess until half-past two. 
By the courtesy of Johns Hopkins University a lunch was pro- 
vided for the members of the Society in the Dillmann Library. 

The Society reassembled at half-past two, , The following 
communications were presented : 

Dr. Ward, Representations of Ea and Shamash in Babylonian 
art. 

Professor Hyvernat, On Gen. vi. 14. Remarks were made 
by Messrs. Haupt, Ward, and Blaustein. 

Professor Johnston, Cuneiform medicine. Professor Haupt, 
in commenting on the paper, announced that a collection of 
cuneiform texts dealing with medicine is shortly to be pub- 
lished in the xissyriologisehe Bibliothek. 

Professor Lanman laid before the Society a complete printed 
copy of Whitney’s Commentary on the Atharva Veda, with an 
account of the plan of the work and an announcement of its 
completion. This was followed by critical- notes on the Atharva 
Veda: 1. Errors due to ear or voice; 2. Twin-consonants in 
word-combination; 3. Haplography; 4. The nom. sing. masc. 
of mhdrd and the nom. sing. neut. of raJesohdn; 6. On Kau- 
sika-Sfitra 86. 10. Remarks were made by Professors Hopkins 
and Bloomfield. 

Dr. Littmann, Coptic words in modern Egyptian Arabic. 
Remarks were made by Professor Hyvernat. 

Mr. McPherson, The words sdi'dh and nimiCm in Isaiah 
xxviii. 25. 

Professor Moore, The liver in divination and sacrifice. 

Professor Oertel, Criticism of Knudtzon’s hypothesis that two 
of the el-Amarna tablets were written in an Indo-European dia- 
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lect. Remarks were made by Messrs. Oollitz, Jastrow, Bloom- 
field, and Haupt. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned to Friday morning. 


The Society met on holiday morning at half-past nine, Presi- 
dent Gilman presiding. The following communications were 
presented : 

Dr. Tierney, A plea for the translation of the Hebrew Tetra- 
grammaton. 

Mr. Rosenau, Some licbraisins in the New Testament. 

Dr. Scott, The languages of the Philippine islands; their 
names and their number. 

Dr. Sundberg, The SalibTyeh. 

Professor Torrey, Two Jewish inscribed weights from Jeru- 
salem. 

Dr. P. J. Bliss, Royal stamps on jar-handles in Palestine. 

Professor Hopkins called attention to the fact that the Society 
was this year sixty years old, having been founded in Sept., 
1842. 

Professor Johnston read a communication on Moses and Ilam- 
murabi- 

The discussion of this paper was opened by Professor Jas- 
trow. Remarks were made also by Professors Hopkins, Price, 
and Dr. Ward. 

At twelve o’clock Dr. Ward took the chair. 

Further communications were presented by Professor W. R. 
Arnold, The word in the Old Testament. 

Mr. Barret, The first book of the Kashmirian Atharva Veda. 
Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and Bloomfield. 

Professor Prince, after presenting by title Dr. Langdon’s 
paper. Evidence for an advance upon Egypt by Sennacherib in 
701 B.C., read a communication on Recent excavations in Baby- 
lonia, with especial reference to Hilprecht’s treatment of the 
subject in his recent volume. Remarks were made by Pi’ofes- 
sors Price and Moore. 

The Society then took a recess till three o’clock. 

By the hospitable invitation of President (oilman the mem- 
bers of the Society met at luncheon at his house, 614 Park Ave- 
nue. After luncheon, President Gilman, having pointed out 
the interest of the Society in the closer relations into which 
America has come in various ways with Asia, called attention to 
some recent publications of the United States government 'on 
the Philippines, especially to the Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionary. Dr, Scott made some comment on this work. 

Monsignor O’Connor, Rector of the Catholic University in 
Washington, at the invitation of the President, spoke of the 
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gratifying progress that was being made in the solution of the 
problems of the relation of the Church and the religious orders 
in the Philippines to the new order of things. 

President G-ilman spoke of the j)roposal made to the Govern- 
ment by the National Academy of Sciences for a comprehensive 
survey of the Philippines, and asked for this plan the interest 
and support of the Oriental Society. 

'The work of the Jesu]) ex])edition on the Northwest coast of 
America and the (jonfronting region of the Asiatic coast was 
described, and parts of a letter from Dr, Franz Poas on the 
results of the exploration were read. 

'The President noticed also the geological exploration in China, 
sui)ported by the Carnegie Institution; and Mr. Willis, of the 
ITnited States Geological Survey, who is to conduct the prelimi- 
nary investigation, spoke of what it was hoped might be 
achieved by the expedition. 

President Gilman spoke, finally, of the geographical exjDedi- 
tion about to be undertaken under the direction of the Carnegie 
Institution in Transcaucasia by Professors Pumpelly and Davis, 
Remarks were made by Professor Hirth. 

The Society reassembled in the Donovan room at three 
o’clock, the Vice-President, Professor Chai'les R. Lanman, being 
in the chair. The session was set apart for the reading of 
papers in the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, 

The first paper was read by Miss Morris, of Philadelphia, on 
the Economic Study of Religion. Remarks were made by 
Professor Jastrow. 

The Corresponding Secretary read parts of a letter from Pro- 
fessor Jackson, giving some account of his journey in Persia. 

President Gilman spoke upon some of the archamlogical 
researches proposed to the Carnegie Institution, 

Professor Jastrow read a paper on The god Ashur. Remarks 
were made by Professor TTaupt. 

At a quarter after four, President Gilman having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Oussani read a paper on Mourning rites and cus- 
toms in early Arabia. Remarks were made by Professor Jas- 
troAv and Dr. Bliss. 

Professor TIaupt read upon Bible and Babel, 

President Ramsey, The term Higher Criticism. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned to Saturday morning. 

The last session of the Society was held on Saturday morning, 
beginning at half-past nine o’clock, with President Gilman in 
the chair. 

Professor Hopkins reported from the Directors that the next 
meeting of the Society would be held in Washington, beginning 
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on Thursday, April 7th, 1904; and that Professor Hyvernat 
and Dr. Gyrus Adler, with the Oorresponding Secretary, had 
been appointed a Committee on Arrangements for that meeting. 

Also that the Directors had reappointed the Editors of the 
Journal, Professors Hopkins and Torrey. 

On the motion of Dr. Scott, it was resolved that a committee 
of six, of which the Pi*esident of the Society shall be (\r-oJfido 
a member, bo aj)pointed, to make to the Tb'esident of the Hnited 
States such rojU'esentations as they may think proper concerning 
the survey of the Philip})ine Islands, The committee? was con- 
stituted as follows: Hon. W. W. liockhill. Chairman; Presi- 
dent I). C. Gilman, Professor Tlavipt, Dr, Hcott, MonsigiK)r 
O’Connell, Dr. Cyrus Adler. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year 
reported, and the following officers were unanimously elected: 

President — President Daniel Goit Gilman, of Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-Presidents— Dw William, Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary —VvoIgsbox E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary —Protessov George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Seat'etary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Pliiladelphia. 

T^’easwrer— Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian —Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors— The officers above named ; and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Qottheil and A, V, Williams Jack- 
son, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul Haupt, of 
Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyveimat, of Washington ; Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

Professors Sanders and Oertel were appointed to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The folloAving resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oiiental Society desires to express its sincere thanks to 
the Trustees of Johns Hopkins University for the use of their lecture- 
rooms and for hospitable entertainment ; to the University Club and 
Johns Hopkins Clubs, for the use of their houses ; to Dr. Gilman, the 
president of the Society, for his generous hospitality ; and to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, for their efficient services. 

The following communications were presented: 

Dr. Blake, Professor August Fischer’s notes on the Siloam 
inscription. 

Professor Bloomfield, The origin of the Sama-Veda. Remarks 
were made by Professors Hopkins and Lanman. 
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Professor Prince, The Sumerian Belit-hymn, K. 257. 
Remarks were made by Professors Jastrow, Haui5t, and Price. 

Professor Cbllitz, The origin of the a declension. Remarks 
were made by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor Price, A seal cylinder of the time of Sin-gasliid, 
king of Eroch. 

Professor Torrey, The Constantinople edition of the Kitab 
Masarii el-^nssrup 

Mr. Dennis, The transliteration of Egyptian. 

Proi’essor Ilaupt, Drugulin’s Marksteine. 

Proiossor Ilaupt, Difficult passages in the Clilgamesh epic. 

Prolessor Lanman gave a brief synopsis of the subject of his 
two papers on C^orrespoudences of Pfili diction with that of the 
Vedas. 

He also laid before the Society Pali lexicographical and mor- 
phological notes by Mr. Truman Michelson of Harvard Univer- 
sity [on terovassiha^ ahhulhesika^ CiciJckhi and related Avords]. 

Mr. Seiple gave a synopsis of three papers on Popular Taga- 
log poetry, the Tagalog numerals, and on Recent papyrus finds 
in Egypt. 

Mr. Oussani, Origin and development of the Arabic dialects. 
Remarks Avere made by Dr. Bliss. 

Dr. Scott, Philippine words in English. Remarks were made 
by Dr. Bliss. 

At twelve the Society adjourned to meet in Washington, 
D. 0., April 7, 1904. 

The following papers were presented by title : 

Dr. Blake, Intransitive verbs in Hebrew; Dr. Foote, the 
diphthong ai in Hebrew; Some unwarranted innovations in the 
Hebrew text of the Bible; Mr. Oussani, Phonetic differences 
between the eastern and western dialects of Syria; Mr. Rose- 
nan, The Sonneborn collection of Jewish ceremonial objects. 
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List of Members. 

Eevised, January, 1904. 

The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONOEAEY MEMBEES. 

M. Aususte Barth, Membre de I’Institut, Paris, France. (Eue Garanoi^re, 
10.) 1898. 

Prof. Eamkrishna Qopab Bhandaekae, Dekkan Coll, Poona, India. 1887. 
His Excellency, Otto von Bokhtbingk, Hospital Str. 25, Leipzig, Germany. 
1844. 

James Bubg-ess, LL.D., 22 Seton Place, Bdinbni’gh, Scotland. 1899. 

Dr. Antonio Maria Ceriani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Bebthold Delbbueck, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Feiedrioh Delitzsch, University of Berlin, Germany. 1898. 

Prof. Dr. Adolf Erman, Steglitz, Friedrich Str. 10/11, Berlin, Germany, 
1908. 

Prof. Eiohard Garbe, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 

14. ) 1902. 

Prof. M. J. DE Gobje, University of Leyden, Netherlands. (Vliet 15.) 1898. 
Prof. Ignazio Guidi, University of Eome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oseure, 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. Hendrik Kern, University of Leyden, Netherlands. 1898. 

Prof. Franz Kielhobn, University of Goettingen, Germany. (Hainholzweg 
21.) 1887. 

Prof. Alfred Ludwig, University of Prague, Bohemia. (Celakowsky Str. 

15. ) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Maspbro, Oollfege de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
rObservatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldekb, University of Strassbnrg, Germany. (Kalbs- 
gasse 16.) 1878. 

Prof. Jules Oppebt, Oollfege de France, Paris, France. (Eue de Sfax, 2.) 
1898- 

Prof. Eiohard Pischbl, University of Berlin, Germany. (Passauer Str. 23, 
W. 50.) 1902. 

Prof. Eduard Sachau, University of Berlin, Germany. (Woimser Str. 12, 
W.) 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1898. 

Prof. Ebebhard Schrader, University of Berlin, Germany. (Kronprinzen- 
Ufer 20, N. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Friedrich von Spiegel, Munich, Germany. (Zonigin Str. 49.) Cor- 
responding Member, 1863; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Julius "Wbllhausen, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Weber 
Str. 18a.; 1902. 

Edward W. West, c.o. A. A. West, Olyst House, Theydon Bois (Essex), 
England. 1899. 

Prof. Ernst Windisch, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitats 
Str. 15.) 1890. [Total, 25.] 
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II. COEPOEATE MEMBEES. 

Names marked with t are those of life members. 

Eev. Justin Edwards Abbott, D.D., Tardeo, Bombay, India. 1900. 

I)r. Cyrus Adler, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1884. 

Prof. Edward V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
Great Britain. 1890. 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, 275 Washington St., Providence, E. I. 1894. 

Dr. William E. Arnold, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1898. 

Eev. Edward E. Atkinson, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 1894. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
TjeRoy Carr Barret, Box 80, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1908. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, 282 East 11th St., New York. 1894. 

Rev. Harlan P. Beaoh, Montclair, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
1900. 

Rev. Joseph E. Berg, Ph.D., Port Richmond, S. I., N. Y. 1893, 

Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, 00 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 
Frank Ringgold Blake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2106 Oak St., Baltimore, 
Md. 1900. 

Rev. David Blaustein, Educational Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New 
York, N. y. 1891. 

Frederick J. Bliss, Ph.D., Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syiia. 1898. 
Rev. Carl August Blomgren, Ph.D., 1525 McKean St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1900. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hoiikins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881. 

Prof. Charles W. E. Body (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 
Square, New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Dr. Alfred Boissier, Le Rivage prfes Chamb^sy, Switzerland. 1897. 

Dr. George M. Bolling, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. 0. 
1896. 

Prof. James Henry Breasted, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1891. 
Prof. Chas. a. Briggs (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. y. 1879. 

Dr. Paul Bronnle, 2 Lancaster Gardens, West Ealing, London, W., Eng- 
land. 1908. 

Miss Sarah W. Brooks, Lexington, Mass. 1896. 

Prof. Francis Brown (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1881. 

Prof. Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Prof. Henry F. Burton, Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y. 1881. 

Rev. John Campbell, Kiugsbridge, New York, N. Y. 1896. 

Rev. Simon J. Carr, Ph.D., 1527 Church St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa.- 
1892. 

Dr. Franklin Carter,’ 824 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn, 1873. 
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Dr. Paul Caetjs, La Salle, Illiiiois. 1897. 

Dr. I. M. Oasanowicz, D. S. National Mnseum, Washington, D. 0. 1893. 
Miss Eva Ohanning, Exeter Chambers, Boston, Mass. 1883. 

Dr. Prank Dyer Chester, United States Consulate, Buda-Pesth, Hxingary, 
1891. 

Clarence H. Clark, Locust and 43d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 

Rev. Henry N. Cobb, 35 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 1875. 

Wm. Emmette Coleman, 234 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 1885. 
•(■George Wbtmore Colles, 63 Foi-t Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1883. 
Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1887. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Colton, Easthampton, Mass. 1896. 

William Merriam Crane, 16 East 37th St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 
Stewart Ctilin, Brooklyn Institute Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., 45 Warren Ave., Chicago, 111. 1903. 

Prof. John D. Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1888. 

Lee Maltbie Dean, Westbrook, Maine. 1897. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis, 73 Federal St., Brunswick, Me. 1900. 

James T. Dennis, University Club, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Dr. P. L. Armand de Potter, 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 9 Cliff St., New York, N. Y. 1867. 

Prof. James P. Driscoll, St. Austin’s College, Washington, D. C. 1897. 
Samuel P. Dunlap, 18 West 33d St., New York, N. Y. 1854. 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Dunning, 5 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 1894, 
WiLBEEPORCE Eames, Lenox Library, 890 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1897. 

Prof. Pbedbriok C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical Inst,, Evanston, 111, 1901, 
Mrs, William M. Ellicott, 106 Ridgewood Road, Roland Park, Md. 1897, 
Prof. Levi H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 

Rev. Arthur H. Ewing, The Jumna Mission House, Allah&had, N. W. P., 
India. 1900. 

Rev. Prof. 0. P. Pagnani, 773 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1901. 

Marshall Bryant Panning, 1079 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1897. 

Prof. Edwin Whitfield Pay, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 1888. 
Ernest P. Penollosa, 159 Churob St., Mobile, Ala. 1894. 

Prof. Henry Ferguson, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1876. 

Dr. John 0. Ferguson, 131a Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai, China. 1900. 
fLady Caroline De Pilippi Pitz Gerald, 167 Via Urhana, Rome, Italy. 
1886. 

Rev. Theodore C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 
fPRANK B. Forbes, 65 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 1864. 

Rev, Jas. Everett Frame (Union Theological Sem.), 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr. (Princeton University), Princeton, N. J. 
1883. 

Dr. William H. Furness, 3d, WalUngford, Delaware Co., Penn. 1897. 
Robert Garrett, Continental Building, Baltiniore, Md. 1903. 

Rev. Francis E. Gigot, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 1901. 
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Prof. Basil Lanneaxi Gilderslekve, Jolius Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Mcl. 
1858. 

Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, 614 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1857. 

Louis Ginzbebg, Pli.D., CO West 115tli St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 

Eev. A. Kingsley Glover, Axxburn, Cal. 1901, 

Prof. William Watson Goodwin (Harvard Univ.), 5 Follen St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1857. 

Prof. Richaud J. H. Gottheil (Columbia Univ.), 2074 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1886. 

Jacob Grape, Jr., 1618 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 1888. 

Louis II. Gray, Pli.D., 58 Second Ave., Newark, N. J. 1897. 

•(■Dr. George A, Grierson, Rathfamliam, Cambeiiey, Surrey, England. 1899. 
Miss Lucia C. Graeme Grieve, 633 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1894. 
Mies Louise H. R. Grieve, M.D., Satara, Bombay Presidency, India. 1898. 
Dr. Karl Josef Grimm, Ursinns College, Collegeville, Pa. 1897. 

Dr. J. B. Grossmann, 236 Ouster Ave., Youngstown, 0. 1894. 

Prof. Louis Grossmann (Hebrew Union College), 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati, 
0. 1890. 

Chas. F. Gunther, 212 State St., Chicago, 111. 1889. 

Rev. Adolph Guttmacher, 1838 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1896. 
George C. 0. Haas, 64 Seventh St., Manhattan, N. Y. 1903. 

Dr. Carl C. Hansen, Lakawn Lampang, Laos, Siam (via Brindisi, Monl- 
maiu, and Raheng). 1902. 

Prof. Robert Francis Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1886. 

Pres. WiiHHAM Rainey Harper, Univ, of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1885, 

Prof. Samuel Hart, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2511 Madison Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 1883. 

Dr, Henry Harrison Haynes, 0 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof.' Richard Henebry, Ph.D., 1738 Logan Ave., Denver, Col. 1900. 

Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson, 25 Buckingham St. , Cambridge, Mass. 
1869. 

Prof, Hermann V. Hilprecht (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 403 South 41st St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1887. 

Prof. ^Friedrich Hirth, 603 West 113th. St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 

Prof. Charles T. Hock (Theological Seminary), 220 Liberty St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 1903. 

Rev. Hugo W. Hoffman, 306 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins (Yale Univ.), 299 Lawrence St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1881. 

Walter David Hopkins, 1037 Bargan St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 1902. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. (Yale Univ.), 47 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Conn, 1862. 

Robert E. Hume, 700 Park Ave., New York, N, Y. 1900. 

Miss Annie K. Humphery, 1114 14th St., Washington, D. 0. 1873. 

Henry Minor Huxley, 31 William St., Worcester, Mass. 

Prof, Henry Hyvernat, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 
1889. 
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Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson (Columbia Univ.), 16 Highland Place, 
Yonkers, H. Y. 1885. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 248 South 23d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1886. 

Miss Mary Jbfrers, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1900. 

Bev. Henry P. Jenks, P. O. Box 79, Canton Corner, Mass. 1874. 

Prof. James Bichard Jewett (Univ. of Minnesota), 266 Summit Ave., St, 
Paul, Minnesota. 1887. 

Prof. Christopher Johnston (Johns Hojikins University), 21 West 2()th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 1889. 

Prof. Max Kellner, Episcopal Theological School, Cfunbridge, Maas. 1886. 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D., 45 Hnnnewell Ave., Newton, Maas. 1890. 

Prof. Charles Foster Kent (Yale Univ.), 400 Humphrey St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1890. 

Prof. George L. Kittredge (Harvard University), 9 Hilliard St., Cambridge, 
Maas. 1899. 

Rev. George A. Kohut, 44 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Stephen Herbert Langdon, 41 East 69th St., New York, N. Y. 1902, 

fProf. Charles Rockwell Lanman (Harvard Univ.), 9 Farrar St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1876, 

Berthold Laueer, Pli.I)., Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, Shanghai, 
China. 1900. 

fHENRY C. Lea, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

Prof. C. S. Leavenworth, Nan Yang College, Shanghai, China. 1900. 

Prof. Caspar Levias, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1892. 

Robert Lilley, Grafton, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 1883. 

Prof. Charles E. Little (Vanderbilt Univ.), 308 Gowday St., Nashville, 
Term. 1901. 

Dr. Enno Littmann, University Library, Princeton, N. J. 1902. 

Rev. Jacob W. Loch, 89 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 1899. 

Percival Lowell, care of Putnam & Putnam, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
1893. 

[Benjamin Smith Lyman, 708 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1871. 

Prof, David Gordon Lyon (Harvard Univ.), 15 Lowell St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1882. 

Albert Morton Lythgoe, Girgeh, Upper Egypt. 1899. 

Prof. Duncan B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 1893. 

Rev. Charles S. Macpabland, Ph.D., 629 Salem St., Malden, Mass. 1898. 

Prof. Herbert W. Magoun, Redfield, South Dakota. 1887. 

Prof. Max L. Margolis, Uuivei-sity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1890. ■ 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N, J. 1888. 

Prof. Winfred Robert Martin, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1889. 

William Arnot Mather, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1899. 

Mrs. Matilda R. McConnell, 112 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Rev. John McFadyen, Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 1899. 

Rev. W. B. McPherson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1901. 
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Truman Michelson, 55 Sacramento St., Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Mrs. Helen L. Million Lovell), Hardin College, Mexico, Missouri. 
1892. 

Prof. Lawrence H. Mills (Oxford University), 119 Iffley Eoad, Oxford, 
England. 1881. 

Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell (Hartford Theol. Sem.), 57 Gillette St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. J. A. Montoombry (P. E. Divinity School), 6806 Green St., German- 
town, Pa. 1908. 

Prof. (lEORCiE E. Moore (Harvard University), 3 Divinity Ave. , Cambridge, 
Mass. 1887. 

fMrs. Mary H. Moore, 8 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Paul Elmer More, 2(55 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 1893. 

Prof. Edward S. Morse, Salem, Mass. 1894. 

Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, 88 Dartmouth Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 1898. 
Rev. Prof. A, J. Elder Mullan, S.J., Woodstock, Howard Co., Maryland. 
1889. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass, 1857. 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. Dennis T. O’Connell, D.D, (Catholic University), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1908. 

Prof. Hanns Obrtel (Yale Univ.), 2 Phelps Hall, New Haven, Conn. 1890. 
Miss Ellen S. Ogden, B.L., 398 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 1898. 
George N. Olcott, Ridgefield, Conn. 1892. 
f Robert M. Olyphant, 160 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1861. 

John Ornb, Ph.D., 104 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1890. 

Rev. Gabriel Oussani, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1901. 
Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, D.D., 562 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
1900. 

Jean Parisot, East Douglas, Mass. t908. 

Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1894. 

Dr, Walter W. Patton, Middlefield, Conn. 1908. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. ISMAR J. Peritz, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Edward Delavan Perry (Columbia Univ,), 642 West 114th St,, New 
York N. Y. 1879. 

Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, 225 West 99th St., New York, N, Y. 1882. 

Prof. David Philipson, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 1889. 
^Murray E. Poole, 21 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 1897. 

William Popper, 260 West 98d St., New York, N. Y. 1897, 

Rev. E. L. Hawkes Pott, St. John’s College, Shanghai, China. 1901. 

Prof. Ira M. Price (Univ. of Chicago), Morgan Park, 111. 1887. 

Prof. John Dyneley Prince (Columbia Univ.), Sterlington, Rockland Co., 
• N. Y. 1888. 

Madame ZiSnaIde A. Ragozin, care of Putnam Sons, West 23d St., New York, 
N. Y. 1886. 

Horace M. Ramsey, General Theological Seminary, 2 Chelsea Square, New 
York, N. Y. 1902. 
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Dr. Geobge Andkew Ebisnee, Girgeli, Egypt. 1891. 

Eenest C. Eichaedsson, Library of Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 1900. 
J. Nelson Eobeetson, 219 Bleecker St., Toronto, Opt. 1902. 

Edwabd Eobinbon, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Geoeoe Livingston Eobinson (McCormick Tlieol. Sem.), 10 Chalmers 
Place, Chicago, 111. 1892. 

Hon. William Woodville Eookhill, care The Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1880. 

Prof. Eobeet W. Eogkes, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
1888. 

Prof. James Haedy Ropes (Harvard University), :i9i Shepard St., Caui- 
hridge, Mass. 1898. 

Rev. WiimiAM Eosenau, 825 Newington Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1897, 

Miss Adelaide Eudolph, 484 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Mrs. Janet E. Euittz-Rees, 881 West 88d St., New York, N. Y. 1897. 

Miss Cathaeine B. Eunkle, 15 Everett St,, Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 

Dr. Aethue W. Rydee, 72 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1902. 

Prof. PeankK. Sandees (Yale University), 285 Lawrence St., New Haven. 
Conn. 1897. 

Dr. H. Eenest Schmid, White Plains, N. Y. 1866. 

Montgomeey Schuylee, Je. , U. S. Embassy, St. Petersburg, Russia. 1899, 
Dr. Chaeles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Pa. 1895. 

William G. Seiple, 801 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 1902. 

J. Heebeet Sentee, 10 Avon St., Portland, Me. 1870. 

Dr. Chaeles H. Shannon, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 1899. 

Thomas S. Simonds, 296 Cabot St. , Beverly, Mass. 1892. 

The Very Rev. John R. Slattery (St. Joseph’s Seminary), P, 0. Box 1111, 
Baltimore, Md. 1908. 

Prof. Hbney Preserved Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1877. 

Mr. Louis C. Sol'yom, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 1901 . 

Prof. Maxwell Sommbrville, 124 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1890. 

William Wallace Spends, Je., Bolton, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Dr. Edward H. Spiekee, Johns Hopkins Uniy., Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

Rev. Hans H. Spoee, Ph.D., 120 Remsen St., Astoria, L. I. 1899. 

David Beainbrd Spooner, The Sanskrit College, Benares, India. 1902. 
Henry Hull St. Olaie, Jr., 131 West 111th St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 1899. 

Rev. Jambs D. Steele, 74 West 103d St., New York, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. J. H. Stevenson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1896. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, 237 Sonth 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
Joseph Trumbull Stickney, 4 Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Je., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1900. 
Prof. Edward Henry Stbobel, care Foreign Office, Bangkok, Siam. 1908. 
Maybe Sulzberger, 1303 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

Henry Osborn Taylor, Century Association, 7 West 48d St., New York, 
N. Y. 1899. 

Rev- J. J. Tierney, D.D., Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 1901. 
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Prof. Hbnbt a. Todo (Colum'bia University), 824 West End Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1885. 

Prof. Heebekt OtrsHiNG Tolman, YanderMlt Univ., Nasliville, Tenn. 1890. 
Prof. Chaeles C. Toeeev (Yale University), 67 Mansfield St., New Haven, 
Oonn. 1891. 

Prof. Oeawfoiid H. Tor (Harvard Univ.), 7 Lowell St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1871. 

Eev. Joseph Vincent Tkaoy, 75 Union Park St,, Boston, Mass. 1892. 
Addison Van Name (Yale Univ.), 121 High St., New Haven, Oonn. 1863. 
Edwaed P, Vining, 49 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 1883. 

Thomas E. Waggaman, 917 F St., N. W., Washington, D. 0. 1897. 

Miss Susan Hayes Waed, Abington Ave., Newark, N. J. 1874. 

Dr. William Hayes Waed, 180 Fnlton St., New York, N. Y. 1869. 

Miss OOKNELIA Waeeen, Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. William F. Waeeen, Cedar Hill, Waltham, Mass. 1877. 

Rev. W. Scott Watson, West New York, New Jensey. 1893. 

Chaeles Wallace Watts, Smithland, Ky. 1898. 

Prof. J. E. Weeeen, 17 Leonard Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Jens Iveeson Westengaed (Harvard Univ.), 29 Ohauneey St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1903. 

Sidney A. Weston, Sharon, Mass. 1903. 

Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheelee, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
1885. 

Prof. John Williams White (Harvard Univ.), 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1877. 

Miss Maeia Whitney, 2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1897. 

Mrs. William Dwight Whitney, 227 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 1897. 
Rev. E. T. Williams, U. S. Legation, Pekin, China. 1901. 

Feedbetok Wells Williams. (Tale Univ.), 185 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Oonn. 1895. 

Taloott Williams, LL.D. (‘‘The Press”), 916 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1884. 

Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow, 526 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 
Rev. Stephen S. Wise, 288 N. 24th St., Portland, Oregon. 1894. 

Hbnet B. Witton, Inspector of Canals, 16 Murray St., Hamilton, Ontario. 

1885. 

Rev. Laueen P. Wolee, Church of The Holy Comforter, 19th and Titan 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

William W. Wood, 1604 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

James H, Woods, Ph.D., 2 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 1900. 

Prof. John Heney Weight (Harvard Univ.), 88 Quincy St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1898. 

Prof. Theodore F. Weight, 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 

Rev. Jambs Owens Weightson, 1081 Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 1903. 
Rev. Abraham Yohannan, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Rev. Edward J. Young, 619 Main St., Waltham, Mass. 1869. 

[Total, 256.] 
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III. MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

Prof. Felix Adler, Ph.D., 123 East 60tli St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 

Eev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, 176 West 82d St., New York, N. Y. 1898. 

Rev. John L. Chandler, Madura, Sotitli India. 1899. 

Samuel Dickson, 901 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1899. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1898. 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings (Columbia Univ.), 130 West 79th St., New 
York, N. Y, 1900. 

Prof. Arthur L. Gillbtt, Hartford Tlieological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
1898. 

Prof. Gboroe B. Goodspked, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1899. 

Dr. Charles B. Gulick (Harvard University), 18 Walker St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Lindley M. Keasbey (Bryn Mawr College), Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1903. 
Prof. George T. Ladd (Yale Univ.), 204 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 
1898. 

Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, Ph.D., D.D. (Boston University), 72 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 1900. 

Miss Margaretta Morris, 2106 Spimce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 
William W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 1898. 

Fred Norris Robinson, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), Longfellow Park, .Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1900. 

Rev. Charles S. Sanders, Aintab, Turkey. 1902. 

Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York, N, Y. 
1898. 

Prof. Edwin R. Seligman (Columbia Univ.), 824 West 86th St,, New York, 
N. Y. 1898. 

Prof. Langdon C. Stewardson, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
1901. 

Prof. William G. Sumner (Yale Univ.), 240 Edwards St. , New Haven, Conn, 
1898. 

Prof. Charles Mellen Tyler, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 1904. 

Prof. B. M. Wenlhy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1898. 

Rev. Nathan H. Williams, Palmetto, Fla. 1903. 

[Total, 38.] 


IV. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Prof. Graziabio Isaia Ascoli, Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
Milan, Italy. 

Rev, 0. 0. Baldwin (formerly Missionary at Foochow, China), 105 Sprace 
St., Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Adolph Bastian, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1866. 

Pres. Daniel Bliss, Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 

Eev, Alonzo Bunker, Missionary at Toungoo, Burma. 1871. 

Eev. Marcus M. Oableton, Missionary at Ambala, India. 

Rev. Edson L. Clark, Hinsdale, Mass. Corp. Member, 1867. 
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Rev. William Clark, Florence, Italy. 

Judge Ernest H. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N, Y. 1890. 

Rev. Joseph Ediuns, Sbangbai, China. 1869. 

A. A. Gargiulo, it. S. Legation, Constantinople, Turkey. 1892. 

Henry Gillman, 107 Fort St., West Detroit, Mich. 1890. 

Rev. Dr. John T. Gracey (Editor of The Missionary Review of the World), 
177 Pearl St., Rochester, N. Y. 1889. 

Rev. Lewis Grout, West Brattleboro, Vt. 1849. 

Rev. John T. Guliok, Missionary at Osaka, Japan. 

Dr. WilijABe Haskell, 96 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 1877. 

Prof. J. H. Haynes, Central Turkey College, Aintab, Syria. 1887. 

Dr. James C. Hepburn, 71 Glenwood A,ve., East Orange, N. J. 1878. 

Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 8 Northnxoor Road, Oxford, England. 1893. 
Rev. Dr, Henry H, Jessup, Missionary at Beirut, Syria. 

Pres. William A. P. Martin, Hankow, China. 1858. 

Prof. Ebbrhard Nestle, Uhn, Wiirttemberg, Germany, 1888. 

Dr. Alexander G. Paspati, Athens, Greece. 1861. 

Rev. Stephen D. Pbet, 6817 Madison Ave., Chicago, 111. 1881. 

Alphonse Pinart. [Address desired.] 1871. 

Prof. L^ion de Rosny (Nicole des langues orientales vivantes), 47 Avenue 
Duquesne, Paris, France. 1867. 

Rev. Dr. S, I. J, Sohbrbschewsky, Shanghai, China. 

Rev. W. A. Shedd, Missionary at Oroomiah, Persia. 1893. 

Dr. John C. Sundberg, 318 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 1893. 
Rev. George N. Thomssen, of the Ameiican Baptist Mission, Bapatla, 
Madras Pres., India. Member, 1890; Corresp., 1891. 

Rev. George T. Washburn, Meriden, Conn. 

Rev, James W. Waugh, Missionary at Lucknow, India. (Now, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J.) 1878. 

Rev. Joseph K. White, New Hamburgh, N. Y. Oorp. Member, 1869. 

[Total, 33.] 

Number of Members of the four classes (26 + 256 + 28 + 33=837). 


Societies, Libraries, to which the Publications op the American 
Oriental Society are sent by way op Gift or Exchange. 

I. AMERICA. 

Boston, Mass. : American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Chicago, III. : Field Columbian Museum. 

New York : American Geographical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ; American Philosophical Society. 

Washington, D. C. : Smithsonian Institution. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Worcester, Mass. : American Antiquarian Society, 
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II. EUROPE. 

Austeia, Vienna : Kaiserliclie Akadeinie der Wissenscliaften. 

Aiitliropologische Gesellscliaft. 

Peague : Koniglioli Bohmische Gesellschaft dei' WisseESoliaften. 
Dbnmaek, Iceland, Reykjavik : University Library. 

Peanob, Paeis ; Soci^t^ Asiatique, (Rue de Seine, Palais de I’lnstitut.) 
Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Bibliotli&que Nationale. 

Mus^e Guimet. (Avenue du Trocaddro.) 
lilcole des Langues Oidentales Vivantos. (Rue de Lille, 3.) 
Gbemany, Beelin : Ebniglich Preussisclie Akadeinie der Wissenscliaften, 
KOnigliclxe Bibliotliek. 

Seminar ftir Orientalische Sprachon. (Am Zeughause 1.) 
Gottingen r Kchiigliclie Geaellscbaft der Wissenscliaften. 

Halle : Bibliotliek der Deutscben Morgenliiiidiseheii Gesell- 
scliaft. (Priedrichatr. 50.) 

Leipzig : Koniglieh Saehsisclie Gesellscliaft der Wissenscliaften. 

Leipziger Semitistisclie Studieii. (J. C. Hinrichs.) 
Munich ; Koniglicli Bairisclie Akadeinie der Wissenscbaften. 
Konigliclie Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 

Tubingen : Library of the University. 

Great Britain, London : Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

(82 Albemarle St., W.) 

Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Archieology. (37 Great Russell 
St., Bloomsbury, W.C.) 

Philological Society. (Care of Dr. P, J. Pumivall, 
8 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
Italy, Ploeence : Society Asiatica Italiana. 

Rome : Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 

Netherlands, Amsterdam: Koninklijke Akadeinie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague: Koninklijk lustituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenkunde van Nederlandsch Indill. 

Leyden : Curatorium of the University. 

Russia, Helsingfors : Soci^t^ Finno-Ougrienne. 

St. Peteesburg : Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Archeologiji Institut. 

Sweden, Upsala : Humanistiska Yetenskaps-Samfundet. 


III. ASIA. 

Calcutta, Gov’t of India : Home Department. 

Ceylon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peking : Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai : China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tonkin : I’^cole Prangaise d’extr^me Orient (Rue de Coton), Hanoi. 
India, Bombay : Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Anthropological Society. (Town Hall.) 
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India, Calcutta : The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 

Lahore ; Library of the Oriental College. 

Simla : Office of the Director General of Archaeology. (Ben- 
more, Simla, Punjab.) 

Japan, Tokio : The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia: Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Korea : Branch of Eoyal Asiatic Society, Seoul, Korea. 

New Zealand : The Polynesian Society, New Plymouth. 

Syria : The Aineiican School (care U. S. Consul, Jerusalem). 

IV. AFEICA. 

ISoYPT, Cairo : The Khedivial Library. 

V. EDITOES OP THE FOLLOWING PEEIODICALS. 

The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Society’s Press, Bombay, India). 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (care of Alfred Holder, 
Eothenthurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Spraehforschung (care of Prof. E. Kuhn, 3 
Hess Str., Munich, Bavaria). 

Eevue do I’Histoire des Eeligions (care of M. JeanE^ville, chez M. E. Leroux, 
28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliohe Wissensehaft (care of Prof. Bernhard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitriige zur Assyriologie und seinitischen Sprachwissenschaft. (J. 0. Hin- 
iTchs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Oriental Bibliography (care of Dr. Lucian Scheman, S Gisela Str., Munich, 
Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Illinois. 
Eecipibnts : 804 (Members) + 04 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 868. 

BEQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Library. 

Brown University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Eoom Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Eoom Library. 

Harvard University Library. 

Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Yale University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THB 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


with Amendments of April, 1807. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Abticle I. This Society shall he called the Ambrioakt OWENTArj Society, 

Abticlk II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be : — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East jnay be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with i-eference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Artiolk IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, 
at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such oflBcer's, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Boai'd. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into .effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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yeax’s. One or more oilier meetings, at the disci’etion of the Directors, may 
also lie held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Akticle X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical stxxdy of religions, to which section others than members of the 
Amerieaix Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescribed 
in Article IV. 

Aeticlb XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a coixy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
Presideixt or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Eecording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directoi’s. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

III. h. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — ^preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that rhe funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perfoi-m this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars ; hut a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment, 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also liave the privilege of taking a copy of those previously ijuhlished, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

VIII. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, he dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall he entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six anemhers shall form a (ptorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARV BY-LAW. 

I. For the LiBiiAEY. 

1. The Library shall he accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2, Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library xipon the 
following conditions : he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 

Vol. I. (184B-1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print) $ .50 

Vol. II. (1851) 3.50 

Vol. III. (1852-1853) 3.50 

Vol. IV. (1863-1854) 3.50 

Vol. V. (1855-1856) 3.50 

Vol. VI. (1860) 5.00 

Vol. VII. (1862) 5.00 

Vol. VIII. (1866) 5 00 

Vol. IX. (1871) 5.00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880) 6.00 

Vol. XL (1882-1885) 6.00 

Vol. XII. (1881) 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (1889) 6.00 

Vol. XIV. (1890) 5.00 

Vol. XV. (1893) 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1894-1896) 5.00 

Vol. XVII. (1896) bound in full buckram 2.50, 

Vol. XVIII. First and Second Half (1897) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XIX. First Half (1898) full cloth 1.50 

Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XX. First and Second Half (1899) buckram, each 2.50 

Vol. XXL First Half (Index) 2.50 

Vol. XXI. Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram 2.50 

Vol. XXII. First and Second Half (1901) buckram, each 2.60 

Vol. XXIII. First and Second Half (1902) buckram, each _ 2.60 

Vol. XXIV. First and Second Half (1908) buckram, each 2.50 


Total $103.00 

Whitney’s Taittiriya-Prati^akhya (vol. ix.) |5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.) .75 

Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.) 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on large paper 5.00 

Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii.) 3.00 

Oertel’s Jaiminiya-Upani^ad-Brahmana (from vol. xvi.) 1.75 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.)... 1.75 

Bloomfield’s Kau$ika-Sutra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xix.) 6.00 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half) with portrait, 

and biography of Whitney’s writings. 1.50 


Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members can have the series at 
half price. To public libraries or those of educational institutions, Vol. 
I. No. 1 and Vols. II. to V. will be given free, and the rest sold at a 
discount of twenty per cent. 
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uYofitira. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article jjublislied in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger uuniber will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
(loptic, Kthio]nc, Sanskrit, Tamil, (Jiinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, ami others 
will be procured from time to time, as they arc^ ikhmIciI. 


OKNURAI. NTOTICKK. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
185 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently I’equested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: Tlie 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale XTniversity, 
^New Haven, Connecticut, IT. S. America. 

3. E’er information regarding the sale of the SocietyV pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should bo sent to Prof. 
E, Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven, 


CONOBIIN'I'NO MliMBKRSinP, 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is 15. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organiv.ed for this 
purpose. The annual assessment is 12 ; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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